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LIFE AND CHARACTER. 



When our friend dies, having finished the 
work given him to do among men, and we 
pause to consider our loss and dwell upon his 
character, we find all at once and with some 
surprise, how difficult it is to record his worth 
in human words. We feel that our language 
ought to be electric and subtle as the spirit of 
whom we speak, and it becomes to us suddenly 
clumsy, inapt and insufficient. To recount his 
labors and tell how many things he achieved in 
a short life is readily done, but it fails utterly to 
convey the thought we justly entertain respect- 
ing him. Like every other narrative of events 
and circumstances shaped and modified by hu- 
man endeavor, the honest story inspires us with 
respect and kindles within us a certain interest, 
but it does not affect us like the presence of the 
living man. To our hearts it is a mere skeleton 
2 
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2 LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

record of naked facts, and we make haste to 
speak of the qualities that belonged to him — of 
that certain something appertaining to his na- 
ture which attracted us towards him and justifies 
our regard. Incapable of speaking the vital 
word, we grow prodigal and lavish upon his 
memory all adjectives of love and affection, 
choosing them with care as one gathers a gar- 
land of flowers with which to adorn his tomb. 
It is the common resource of the simple and 
the wise — ^the last helpless effort of speech — 
grave and impressive just because it is the very- 
voice of humanity. 

Our language is rich, copious and capable of 
expressing the nicest shades of meaning, and 
yet it stands always a certain remove from our 
unspoken thought. A great multitude of our 
words are simply images and figures of speech, 
shadows and suggestions of the manner in which 
we think ; and many of them are only tokens 
of the attitude in which we stand towards each 
other, or towards those who have departed from 
among us. This latent imagery of the language, 
the material element which runs through it, ap- 
pears everywhere ; and it explains how it comes 
to pass that whenever we would communicate a 
just estimate of our friend or speak adequately 
of his worth, we begin always by giving some 
account of him and of his relations with the 
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LIFE AND CHAEACTER. 8 

outside world. Not because these relations are 
in themselves of any special value, but because 
they serve to reveal what we desire to make 
known, 

Carlton Edwards — now a name of pleasant 
associations — was born in Albany on the 18th 
of July, 1829, and grew up here through all the 
years of boyhood, with its exuberant spirits, its 
activity, and its studies and trials. But we say 
nothing, for nothing can be said, of this long 
happy day when the bright boy danced through 
the house, touching all hearts and wounding 
none, filling home with the winning ways and 
unmatched gaiety of childhood. Like all the 
rest of the boys, he went to school in the Aca- 
demy, and was trained there under the reign of 
the able and much loved Dr. Beck. At length, 
properly fitted, he entered TJnion College, where 
he graduated with credit in the summer of 1848, 
then twenty years of age. A friend of his 
speaks with great partiality of his oration on 
that occasion, as evincing remarkable vigor of 
thought, grace and culture. In the autumn of 
that year he became Professor of Languages in 
the Military Academy at Oxford, in Maryland, 
remaining there till the following summer. 
On his return, influenced doubtless by the ex- 
ample and implied advice of his father, James 
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4 LIFE AND CHABACTER. 

Edwards, he entered upon the study- of the law 
in the office of Stevens, Edwards and Meads, in 
Albany. In the winter of 1850, attracted by 
the influence of the Metropolitan city, he en- 
tered the office of Judge Davies, then counsel 
for the corporation of New York, where he re- 
mained a careful student of the law until he 
was admitted to the bar, a well-read and com- 
petent lawyer. 

He had acquired the profession, without hav- 
ing acquired the tastes which fit a man for the 
active practice of the law. The bent of his 
mind drew him towards the republic of letters, 
and the press opened to him the most natural 
field of labor— a field more attractive than any 
other, perhaps, to men of sharp convictions and 
great activity and vigor of mind. The class of 
whom Carlton was a good representative, read- 
ily understand and relish the law as a system of 
principles, while they shrink with more or less 
aversion from the machinery and actual prac- 
tice by which it is applied and vindicated in the 
relations of men. This aversion, which is gen- 
erally found strongest in those men who have 
had least converse with the actual afiairs of 
business, is a bias of mind in the opposite di- 
rection that evinces no lack of skill or natural 
tact. It is often the growth of long habit, much 
study and a wide range of reading, which in 
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LIFE AND CHABACTBR. 5 

the end draws the active and fruitful mind into 
literary pursuits — pursuits which aftbrd the su- 
preme luxury of high intellectual activity, dis- 
burdened of the cares that belong to the minute 
details of professional and business life* It does 
not spring from a desire to escape labor, but 
from a strong choice of a special kind of labor. 

These suggestions explain sufficiently the mo- 
tives through which Carlton became associated 
with the press. The manner and the occasions 
were various and frequent. He wrote often for 
the newspapers, on many subjects, and in a 
style that drew upon him the regards and 
commendation of friends, whose judgment he 
valued. Step by step, as all such elections are 
made, he came to the choice of his vocation, 
largely endowed, and, in many respects, most 
happily equipped for its duties and its toils. 

In the fall of 1853, he entered upon his work 
as the editor of the Albany Morning Express; 
an independent paper, which had no party pa- 
tronage, and no temptation to subserve merely 
partizan purposes, and conducted the paper for 
some three years — as long as his connexion with 
it continued, without making any alliance what- 
ever with either of the political organizations. 
He began by saying that, " in relation to poli- 
tics and public measures, we shall claim and 
endeavor to speak with fairness and imparti- 
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6 LIFE AND CHAEACTBR. 

aliiy ; and shall support such views as we deem 
just and conducive to the public welfare, with- 
out reference or respect to the party with which 
they originate." And the promise was faith- 
fully kept. 

It is not to be inferred that this attitude of 
independence was assumed from indifference 
to the action of public men or parties ; -— on 
the contrary, it was assumed because it gave 
greater freedom of speech on topics and mea- 
sures of policy upon which his individual opin- 
ions did not happen to coincide with those of 
his political party. He had grown up in the 
midst of whig associations, adopting the senti- 
ments and opinions of that great and patriotic 
organization. Having resided for some years in 
the city of New York, he was, at the time he 
became the editor of the Express, in sympathy 
with the conservative wing of that party; with 
those men who heartily adopted and upheld, 
through good and through evil report, the views 
and principles of such men as Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster. But it is to be borne in mind 
that the period was one of transition; one that 
was likely to project itself far upon the distant 
future. The famous measures of compromise 
had been adopted by Congress in 1850, and 
formally ratified as a fiimlity by both of the 
great political parties. They were not entirely 
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acceptable, it is true ; some of them impinged 
upon our ideas of what is right and fit But 
on the whole, the compromise was deemed wise 
and necessary ; and in that belief, it was acqui- 
esced in by the country. 

Not long after Carlton became the editor of 
the Express, Senator Douglas of Illinois, one 
of the great and influential men of the demo- 
cratic party, introduced anew the exciting theme. 
He proposed, from his seat in the Senate of the 
United States, that the old compromise of 1820, 
. by which slavery was forever prohibited in the 
territories north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes of north latitude, should be repealed. It 
was the most unwise and unfortunate proposi- 
tion ever made in the Congress of the United 
States, and it was strenuously and ably resisted 
by the editor of the Express from the very 
outset. We record this fact as honorable testi- 
mony to his sagacity as a citizen of the Union. 
He foresaw, as did most men that were not too 
much immersed in schemes of partizan success, 
that the proposition, once matured into a law 
of the Union, would give rise to fierce discus- 
sions, that might end in disastrous consequences 
to the stability of the Union itself. It was not 
a party measure, though the author of it was 
able to cany with him a considerable portion of 
his party. Many democrats in the northern 
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8 LIFE AND CHARAOTEB« 

states, and among the rest the able and honest 
representative from the district of Albany,* 
opposed it resolutely as uncalled for, and fraught 
with danger. Every one knows the conse- 
quences that followed from that act. It opened 
a large and fruitful territory as an arena of 
contest. Emigrants from all sections flocked 
into it; those from the south on purpose to 
make it a slave state, and those from the north 
and west with the avowed design of making it 
a free state. It was a sharp and bitter struggle, 
that flowed back over the whole country. It 
dissolved first the whig party, and at length 
severed the old democratic organization. It 
did not create the rebellion; but it certainly 
was one among the hundred causes that led on 
to our present troubles. 

We are bound, however, to say, that Carlton 
Edwards was not an abolitionist in any sense 
of that term, and did not oppose the repeal of 
the act referred to out of any special antago- 
nism to the institution of slavery. He opposed 
it on grounds of sound public policy; and 
chiefly because it reopened a dangerous ques- 
tion, in a manner that appeared to invite the 
extension of a system of labor that had been 
repudiated in our own state. He knew that 
our people would uphold the constitution in 

* Hon. Bufus W. Peokham. 
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its fair operation upon that subject, but would 
not take one step beyond it, which appeared 
to extend or affirm the institution on its own 
a<;count. And as the act of repeal was un- 
necessarily obtruded upon the country, in a 
time of repose and political tranquility, he op- 
posed the measure firmly and steadily; and we 
believe that, in the light of subsequent events, 
there are now but few men in the country that 
do not sincerely regret the failure to prevent 
the consummation of that rash and impolitic 
act. 

Let no one suppose that, in this reference to 
the lamented Douglas, we intend any dis- 
paragement of his well-earned fame. Swerved 
occasionally, as all men are, by motives of am- 
bition, and influenced from time to time by the 
stress of party ties and associations, he loved 
his country all the while, and served it with 
fidelity in eminent places, through a long 
period of years. A spot upon the sun does not 
obscure its light, and one mistake does not 
tarnish a patriot's fame. 

"We have spoken of the abrogation of the 
Missouri compromise as a political mistake, 
because it so appeared to us at the time ; and 
the course of events that have followed it, 
seems to justify that opinion. We know, how- 
ever, full well, that the life of a nation de- 
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velopes after a law of its own, which lies under- 
neath the superficial transactions that usually 
form the topic of discourse. If the nation 
grow in a certain direction, the political mea- 
sures that work on the surface cannot turn 
aside the current; and it may be that it was not 
in human skill to escape the civil war that has 
come upon us. For clearly there cannot be 
enduring peace and prosperity in the land, 
without integrity in the great body of the com- 
munity, and justice to all in the organization 
and administration of the government. 

We do not intend to dwell upon the general 
course of the Express under Carlton's editorial 
direction, but there is a single topic more of 
local concern upon which a word ought to be 
spoken. He had been familiar with the school 
system of the city of New York, and had seen 
how like a charm the spirit of emulation wrought 
upon the schools of that city, where the best 
scholars earned promotion to the Free Academy, 
as a soldier wins it upon the field; and he 
sought to introduce the same feature into the 
common schools of Albany. Calling attention 
to this subject through his paper, a general dis- 
cussion arose in reference to our schools that 
grew animated and somewhat sharp ; their de- 
fects were freely criticised, and their merits 
were as fully set forth by the Board of Educa- 
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lion. In this discussion there may have been 
Bome heated and intemperate words nsed ; but 
as the object sought on all sides was the same, 
and one of equal interest to the whole city, this 
free interchange of opinions served as we believe 
to make better schools that were already good. 
It deepened the general interest in the subject, 
and strengthened the hands of the Board. By- 
and-by we shall unquestionably engraft upon 
our schools the feature already mentioned, 
which has been found to work so well in other 
cities ; and thus, by seizing upon the principle 
of ambition in the mind of the child, stimulate 
him to the highest activity along the right path 
in life. 

Carlton's connexion with the Express ceased 
in March, 1866, when he parted with his interest 
in the paper. Some of his friends thought he 
made a mistake in leaving a paper which he 
had trebled in value in the short space of three 
years, and raised to a high rank among the 
newspapers of the city and state ; but there 
were circumstances connected with the change 
that rendered the step advisable and necessary. 

Early in the summer of 1856, Mr. Edwards 
returned to the city of New York, and became 
the Associate Editor of the New York Evening 
Mirror. This connexion continued for some- 
thing over a year, when he returned to his home 
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in* Albany, and spent the following winter here, 
acting as the regular correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. His letters to that 
paper, condensing the current news, were highly 
valued by its proprietors, and he soon after ac- 
cepted their proposition to become one of its 
editors — ^the Night Editor, whose duty it was to 
analyze the foreign and domestic news, and pre- 
pare and make up the paper. It was a post of 
great labor, and he continued in it nntil the 
early part of April, 1861, when the disease that 
terminated his life first manifested itself. He 
had been quite ill for a few days from a bronchial 
attack, to which he was occasionally subject. 
On this occasion it had been more severe than 
nsual ; checked rather suddenly, it re-appeared 
in the form of a severe nervous prostration that 
proved to be the commencement of a soften- 
ing of the brain, which terminated fatally on 
the 20th of September, 1862. 

Unacquainted with the business, it is diffi- 
cult to appreciate the labors of an editor of a 
New York morning paper. Much of the news 
comes in late at night, and much relates to the 
transactions of the evening previous, and the 
right word must be said in reference to them 
at once and on the spot. It is a work that 
cannot be anticipated, and must be done at the 
very time it is called for. Every night the 
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worker must come to his task on the alert, 
alive to the meaning and importance of each 
public event. Merely to understand them 
fully, his mind must be wakeful and active ; 
but he must also comprehend them in their re- 
lations to the past and the future, giving to 
each the significancy that belongs to it. To a 
thoroughly competent man, it would not be 
counted hard work for a single night ; but let 
him perform it. for an entire year, through 
three hundred nights in steady succession, and 
it will wear upon a constitution of iron. Who 
has not felt the fatigue that results from giving 
long continued attention to a matter that taxes 
the full power of his mind ? It is more ex- 
hausting than any physical labor performed by 
man. And then it is not an unimportant cir- 
cumstance that this work is done in the night 
time, under the glare of a brilliant gas light. 
We do not explain the fact, but every one 
knows that a bright light acts upon him like a 
stimulant, raising his spirits and increasing his 
vigor, so that he works faster and becomes 
more quickly exhausted. Three years of such 
labor, with but few and brief intermissions, 
wrought sternly upon Carlton's nervous and 
delicate, though firm organization; and un- 
doubtedly this long continued labor sowed the 
seed of the disease that carried him to his 
3 
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grave. His temperament made him a swift, 
willing and ambitious worker ; and the place 
he occupied was such as to call forth all his 
activity, in season and out of season. His life 
was sacrificed ? Yes, but it was he that made 
the sacrifice, like the miner of an English mine, 
serving a community that knows him not, and 
does not thank him for his toil. But there is 
something heroic in the worker that gives him- 
self to his labor with every energy and faculty 
of his mind, looking for no gain on account of 
the perfection with which he executes his task ; 
and though it makes us sad to say that he 
spent rapidly his capital of life, we feel just as 
strongly that such a life has in it an element of 
nobleness that belongs to the higher order of 
men. We that plod on steadily through our 
daily walks, may live longer, and see more re- 
volutions of the earth and the sun, but we may 
not after all, live to any better purpose, or gain 
in our passage through a few more winters and 
summers any decided fortune on which to 
rest the weary head in the closing scene. 

With a natural talent for the languages, 
Carlton early became a proficient in the Greek 
and Roman, and English classics, reading them 
alternately with the relish of one who appreciates 
equally well the thought and the manner in 
which it is uttered. He did not accomplish this 
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by adopting and following out a prescribed 
course of reading, as if performing a self-im- 
posed task, but he fell gradually into the habit 
drawn by his taste, and as if daily invited by 
some new enjoyment. As a result of this early 
and continued familiarity with the best writers, 
he grew into a genuine love of letters, that 
shaped his career, and made him rich in choice 
learning. We do not speak of this bent of 
mind as reflecting upon him either praise or 
blame, but simply as showing what style of man 
he was, and suggesting the process by which he 
grew until he became an attractive and beauti- 
ful character. N"o one can analyze himself, 
much less another, and tell what precise effect 
this author or that, this novelist, philosopher, 
poetor historian, has produced upon him, though 
he knows perfectly well that his reading and 
experience in life have raised and expanded him 
much above his former self. One author, or 
even one entire class of authors, may give him 
intelligence simply, without affecting him other- 
wise in the slightest degree; while another 
writer, or class of writers, interesting him more 
deeply, may leave a trace of their influence 
upon his mind while he lives. Doubtless a 
wide range of reading gives to the mind scope 
and breadth, retrenching its idiosyncracy and 
preventing it from falling into the rut of one 
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dominant idea. To a casual and imperfect ob- 
servation this equilibrium of mind appears to 
be gained through a loss of brilliancy and 
depth ; for it is noticeable that men who give 
themselves wholly to one idea, acquire speedily 
a certain enthusiasm and intensity which secure 
to them a limited but very strong hold upon the 
community. They grow into splendid advo- 
cates, without becoming good judges, or safe 
and wise leaders ; they are the radicals whose 
appointed service it is to keep the elements of 
society in motion, by pushing principles that 
are right in themselves, to the extreme point of 
rational action, troubling the state and the 
church as storms trouble the air, the earth and 
the ocean. 

The conservatives, on the other hand, occupy 
the anchorage in the body politic, seeking and 
securing the rest and stability which are essen- 
tial to its well being. The instinct of the class 
is to advance by slow steps, and in unison with 
the sentiments and opinions of the general 
community ; and this advance is not made in 
company with, but at a measured distance in the 
rear of the eager band of sharp lo^cians. The 
conservative, such as was Carlton Edwards, 
feels the force of logic as keenly as the most 
adventurous reformer, but knows also that there 
is in man and in society much besides the mere 
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faculty of reasoning. He sees that the great 
interests of men are hiendcd into a complex or- 
ganism that can not be reformed by statute, and 
made perfect all at once by an act of legislation. 
He has not much confidence in those happy en- 
thusiasts that ride jauntily their special hobby, 
and foretell with easy feith the good time 
coming. A student of history, he has learned 
that events and reforms which affect the race or 
the nation deeply, ripen but slowly in the eyes 
of impatient men, so that the advance or growth 
of a people is to be measured by centuries rather 
than days. He believes in the Aiture of man as 
he does in the forces of nature, but he expects 
that it will develop according to the law of 
history, slowly but steadily toward that civiliza- 
tion which is to be the ripened fruit of Christi- 
anity — a religion at once divine and intensely 
human. 

We have said enough to show the conserva- 
tive spirit in which Carlton wrought in his 
editorial labors. His style of writing was clear, 
direct and nervous ; he made no eftort at dis- 
play and showed no weakness for what is called 
fine writing. Perceiving accurately the value 
and force of words, he was undoubtedly a care- 
ful writer, who shunned an incongruity of lan- 
guage, as a well-bred man does a vulgarity in 
manners. He did not imagine his reader less 
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scliolarly than himself, nor " cut under " to a 
supposed coarseness of taste ; he did not use 
catch words or cant phrases, but wrote as he 
talked in private conversation, with self-posses^ 
sion and self-respect. One saw in his style a 
tendency to analysis and separation of thoughts ; 
it was not a flowing and narrative style, but 
logical, piquant and often abrupt. Some of the 
fugitive pieces that follow were written while 
he was quite young, and are not the best speci- 
mens of his writing * ; one does not find in 
them that severe beauty which characterized his 
later style. They are, however, good illustra- 
tions of his mode of thought, and they show to 
some degree the keen scrutiny with which he 
was accustomed to examine public measures 
and men. 

The work of an editor is peculiar : he must 
write as swiftly as the man of business will read 
his editorial ; he must strike right at the heart 
of his subject and say at once what the occasion 
demands. Writing under this pressure of time, 
Carlton's style, originally marked by idiomatic 

* The sketches of lawyers were written in 186S and pub- 
lished in a series in the New York Evening Mirror, The 
portraitures of John C. Spencer, William H. Seward, Ira 
Harris, Nicholas Hill, Samuel Stevens, Azor Taber, Marcus 
T. Reynolds and Daniel Cady were written by his friend and 
relative, Isaac Edwards of Albany. 
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strength and precision, soon became one of 
grace and flexibility. The brain was fall and 
active and his perceptions rapid and accurate, 
and as he did not burden himself with mental 
reservations of any sort, he itcquired the faculty 
of writing the language in its purity, and with 
a force and animation that seized the attention 
and satisfied one's critical taste. The style was 
a true reflex of the mind, as it always is, and 
there ran along the line of his clear sentences a 
fine edge of thought which made the reader 
feel the tone of his mind. 

A comparison between his earlier and later 
-writings is very interesting. He began with 
strength, using the ornaments of speech ob- 
viously and in a manner to attract attention, 
and grew by degrees into a style that is almost 
severe, though nimble and full of beauty. This 
ive apprehend is the ordinary law of growth ; 
while it is the exact reverse of what sometimes 
happens, as Macaulay has shown by a compari- 
son of the earlier and later speeches and writ- 
ings of two illustrious Englishmen, in whom the 
fancy and imagination grew rich and luxuriant 
with advancing years, who began writing with 
chaste severity and rose in their age into a re- 
dundant and gorgeous rhetoric. 

Fidelity to the truth, requires us to say that 
Carlton Edwards possessed a good share of 
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self-esteem, and placed a high value upon his 
family, his government and his country. His 
grandfiather, Paul Todd, was long a major-gene- 
ral in the militia of the state ; and his great- 
grandfather, Nathaniel Edwards, was a captain 
in the army of the revolution : and he did not 
forget the fact, that the blood of soldiers and 
brave men flowed in his veins. His good sense 
taught him that personal virtue and w<3rth do 
not always come by descent; and he did not 
often allude to his family. On the other hand, 
his reason taught him that the nation of to-day 
is the heir, and ought to be the personal repre- 
sentative of whatever is noble and magnani- 
mous in her past history. Acting upon this 
conviction, he proudly cherished the government 
and institutions founded by the fathers of the 
republic, counting it an honor to be ranked 
among the conservatives of that organized jus- 
tice and freedom which are the soul of the 
state. This immediate relation of the present 
to the past, felt by him so strongly, furnishes us 
with the key-note to his political sentiments and 
opinions; and may serve also to explain the 
mingled pride and affection with which he spoke 
and wrote of the Union and the Constitution ; 
those defences of the national life, and symbols 
of its honor. 
Somewhat reserved in his manners towards 
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general acquaintances, there appeared in his 
address and conversation, and in his dealings 
and bearing in society, the unmistakable quali- 
ties and sensibilities of a gentleman. Though 
the term has been badly worn by men upon 
whom it rested with about the same propriety 
as that of knighthood upon Front de Boeuf or 
Bois Guilbert, it nevertheless conveys certain 
ideas of honor, truth, and nobleness, which 
always enter into our estimate of the man we 
trust, and willingly receive into our confidence. 
So expressive and full of meaning is it that the 
late emperor of Russia, it is said, did not hesi- 
tate to fortify his word by pledging with it the 
honor of a gentleman ; it is safe, therefore, to 
infer that it has not yet wholly lost its original 
signification, and is not an unfit expression of 
those qualities of character which accredit the 
bearer, in cottage and palace alike, and which 
belonged to our friend, and gave to his social 
intercourse the unacquired and " unbought grace 
of life." 

Nothing is small to which a man may 
worthily give his attention ; and little things 
often serve to explain those that are important. 
In personal appearance Carlton was prepos- 
sessing — he dressed well, and did not find it 
burdensome to observe social usages ; he was 
a lover of good books, works of art and beauty. 
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and he sought and found relaxation from labor 
in the charms and graces of society. He pos- 
sessed an easy independence of spirit, and 
there was in him a freshness and alacrity of 
mind, that attracted and secured to him the re- 
gards of men and women also. Of a nervous 
temperament, and considerable imagination, 
he entered quickly into the sentiments of 
others, adding force and volume to the feast of 
reason and flow of soul. His nature was finely 
strung ; and he delighted in music and paint- 
ing and statuary, and frequently sought among 
artists and men of genius that diversion which 
recreates, while it rests and refreshes the toil 
worn intellect. 

Of a comprehensive and penetrating mind, 
he was capable of generalizing the facts of his- 
tory ; was a close observer of the springs of 
action in leading men and nations, in churches, 
states and corporate bodies, at home and abroad ; 
was deeply imbued with the spirit of the age, 
and took a lively interest in every thing that, in 
his judgment, promoted or concerned the real 
progress and elevation of the race. 

He was a man of principle, and not a man of 
much policy. He was too proud to assume a 
character and utter sentiments which he did 
not entertain, and he was too loyal and sincere 
to repress from politic motives his own well* 
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formed and cherished opinions. He was brave 
and chivalrie, "without fear and without re- 
proach." He did not love money, and could 
not be easily influenced by selfish or pecuniary 
considerations. On more than one occasion, 
we saw him breast formidable flurries of public 
opinion that seemed to be the setting in of set- 
tled winters of discontent, and under circum- 
stances well fitted to test a man's courage. It 
would be very inadequate to say he did not 
flinch, for he did not show the least sign of 
wavering. A firmness so complete, grounded 
on the consent and concurrence of every faculty, 
has no occasion to assert itself with an air of 
austerity. Undoubtedly austere men are often 
very firm, but the firmness of an even-tempered 
man, whose manners are mild and whose 
speech is without haste or harshness, is quite as 
sure to outlast opposition and win the victory 
of success in the end. 

Educated in the Presbyterian church, he ac- 
quired early much of that intellectual force and 
firmness of opinion which have long distin- 
guished this excellent school of religion. We 
do not know that he in form departed from its 
faith ; but we do know that contracting pleas- 
ant and agreeable associations during his col- 
lege life with the recognized teachers in the 
Episcopal church, he was ultimately drawn to 
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that communion — ^that he approved of its go- 
vernment and polity, and loved the church and 
its service to the end. One's religion takes a 
deep hold upon his whole being ; and it is on 
this account that a change from one church to 
another, made by a man of mature years, argues 
a certain lightness of disposition. But when 
the change is manifestly one of growth, as it 
was in this instance, it shows both sincerity of 
purpose and independence of mind. More- 
over, this change was not in truth /rom his own 
church, because he had not by any act of his 
own adopted the church of his fathers ; it was 
therefore strictly what we have termed it, a 
growth of religious opinion and sentiment — a 
deliberate adoption and choice of Christianity 
as taught by the Episcopal church. We do not 
doubt that his taste, reason and conscience con- 
curred in this momentous election of the soul ; 
for we know that he delighted in the reverent 
and beautiful service of that church, in the life- 
giving Christ, and in the sublime hope of im- 
mortality which is brought to light in him. And 
we know also that the prayer book was his com- 
panion and solace through the few and sorrowful 
months of his decline, shedding upon his gentle 
spirit the ministry of reconciliation to the last 
hour of conscious life. " Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, yea saith the Spirit, for they 
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rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them/' 

His character developed manifestly from a 
central germ, and grew ever towards unity and 
proportion. The sentiments and opinions he 
entertained upon one subject bore always a 
natural and logical relation towards those which 
he entertained upon other and collateral sub- 
jects. The powers of his mind coalesced in 
action so entirely that the whole man seemed 
present and active in whatever labor he en- 
gaged. An individuality so marked can spring 
only from that constitutional integrity of soul, 
which won our regard and commanded the 
respect of the community among whom he 
lived. 

Will his friends accept this imperfect estimate 
of Carlton ? Certainly not they, who stood in 
the sunshine of his love, and knew how rich 
his nature was, how unselfish and faithful to 
every relation, how consistent and loyal to his 
higher life, and more personal than all, how 
gentle and kind he was in that home life of 
which we do not speak. 

He died young ; and nature herself confesses 
a regret for the early dead, as if in sympathy 
with the disappointment of broken hopes. We 
had trusted to see him accomplish the circle of 
life, and fill it up with continued fidelity and 
4 
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useful labor, winning the high honors that wait 
upon a character so finely tempered; and he 
fell suddenly, as the young soldier on the field 
of battle, under the proud eyes of kindred and 
friends that weep and look up, consoled by the 
clustering memories of a short but honorable 
life. 
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THOUGHTS AFTER A JAUNT TO NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Travel is the universal panacea for local prejudices 
and traditions. A good and loyal citizen of the United 
States will look far beyond the horizon of his own town, 
city, or state ; nor will his patriotism concentrate itself 
on the village pump, or the City Hall. The more he 
sees and knows of his own country, the deeper will be 
his respect and affection for it. A careful and thorough 
tour through the principal states, directed and con- 
trolled by a desire to ascertain the exact truth, will cure 
any man of extreme and ultra opinions, and he will re- 
turn home convinced that, although the North, the 
South, the East, and the West differ greatly from each 
other in customs, modes of thought, and popular 
opinions, they are bound together, as with hooks of 
steel, by a common race and traditions, as well as by 
those great moral principles which give unity and 
strength to a nation. 
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The Northern man who visits Charleston, Mobile or 
New Orleans, in a fair and candid spirit, will find occa^ 
sion to correct any exaggerated opinions of Southern 
institutions and life which have been instilled into his 
mind. The planter enjoys more good-fellowship and 
sympathy in the North, than he had a right to expect 
from the general tone of the Northern press. The New 
Englander learns to forgive the rough and wild reckless- 
ness through which the great West is moving forward 
to wealth and empire, while the Western settler sees 
in the East a culture and a growing civilization largely 
due to the maturing influences of time. 

In fact, the more the people of the United States 
know of each other, the greater will be their mutual 
trust and forbearance. Enter the penetralia, or domestic 
recesses, in any distant sister state, and see how much 
you have in common with your fellow countrymen. 
We love the same principles, the same Constitution, the 
same freedom of the individual, properly and duly con- 
strained by the hands of order and law. Through all 
the wild freaks of the politicians, the eager struggles of 
parties, and the fierce antagonism of opposing opinions, 
we can detect the strong and conservative basis upon 
which the Union stands as on a solid rock. The 
achievements of the early settlers, the glories of the 
Revolutionary strife, the calm courage and wisdom of 
the fathers of the republic, these are the joint property 
of citizens in all parts of the country. Their enthusi- 
astic joy that they have such an inheritance, always felt 
more or less sincerely, once a year breaks forth into 
loud demonstrations. On the Fourth of July the hearts 
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of the whole nation, inspired by these reminiscences, 
by the deeds of the past and the sanguine hopes of the 
future, beat as one. 

We have cause to be dissatisfied with many things in 
New England. Along with much that is excellent and 
praiseworthy, Massachusetts seems to be beset with 
ftn under current of skepticism, and a saucy individual- 
ism which spurns all authority, unless accordant with 
its own notions of propriety. In politics, the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Constitution and the 
Union are erected, are apparently forgotten or despised, 
and the state formerly the most true and loyal of all, is 
now the most trustless and disloyal. In this course 
she seems to be closely followed by many of the neigh- 
boring states, which appear to be more attracted by 
their own individual opinions and caprices, than by 
those duties which they owe to their nationalty and 
government. 

But there is also a great backbone of conservatism 
throughout New England, and it will eventually assert 
itself. There is a large, prudent and loyal party there, 
which is disgusted with the general course of things, 
and despises the extreme and radical tendencies of the 
day. They may now, under the influence of disgust 
and indifference, stay away from the polls; they may 
appear just now overwhelmed by popular extravagance, 
the general impulse of an exciting contest and the un- 
fortunate accidents of party ; but at heart the great ma- 
jority of the people are honest and patriotic. After the 
" fitful fever " is over, they will and must return to the 
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line of duty imposed by common sense, prudence and 
loyal attachment to the whole country. 

To drop politics — there is much in New England very 
worthy and admirable, and which appears more worthy 
and admirable as we make its better acquaintance. 
Passing up through the wild and sterile mountains of 
Western Maine, where the birch and maple two weeks 
since were fading into the autumnal colors, and the thin 
and dry soil shows itself in the stunted growth of grain 
and vegetables, one begins to realize the vigor, sturdi- 
ness and perseverence of New England enterprise. 
Here is moderate prosperity, personal independence, 
and general comfort; a cold climate and an illiberal soil, 
contrasting strongly with the rich savannahs of the 
South and the fertile prairies of the West. But the state 
of Maine is not dependent upon agriculture ; she has an 
ocean of wealth in her heavy timber and fisheries. The 
harbor of the city of Portland is beautiful, as well as 
capacious and secure ; the Casco bay, of which it is the 
arm, is without a rival in romantic beauty and the 
picturesqueness of its three hundred islands. In visit- 
ing the city, one is struck with the plain richness of the 
architecture, the profusion of forest trees, the attractions 
of gardens which surround nearly every residence, and 
a general appearance of decent order, sobriety, and 
cleanliness. Even the complexion is improved by the 
fresh and invigorating atmosphere ; and as one looks 
upon the faces on the street, he can not help thinking 
that this is a happy, well behaved and good-looking 
people. 
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It is probable that several readable volumeB could be 
compiled from White Mountain letters which have ap- 
peared from time to time in this journal, and the present 
writer distrusts his power to add anything to the many 
admirable descriptions which have thus been laid before 
the public. There is one thought which is perhaps 
worth recording. The traveler often n^eets persons who 
seem to have a monomonia for mountains, and whose 
summer months are passed in exploring their mysteries, 
and in lingering over the grand and magnificent scenery 
of the White Hills. There are gentlemen and ladies of 
education and refinement whose taste for these scenic 
efiects is cultivated to a higher point than that of the 
amateurs in art, or the wanderers among the paintings 
and statues of Italy. The genuine lover of nature has 
here a series of studies which change daily in color and 
appearance, and even shape ; and we do not wonder 
that there are scores of pedestrians who wend their way 
to the heart of the mountains every season, in search of 
new scenes of beauty and grandeur, or that in their 
eager pursuit they outwalk and astonish the guides. 
Indeed, to have stood but once on the pinnacle of 
Mount Washington, looking out upon an almost infinite 
horizon which embraces rivers, lakes, mountains and 
cities, is to ha^e fixed upon the imagination a picture 
more gorgeous and permanent than the genius of art 
ever conceived. 

Traveling down New Hampshire and up through 
Vermont, as well as in some of the counties of Maine, 
one meets a class of men, tall, vigorous, brave and ener- 
getic, who carry in their hands strength and prosperity. 
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In these Titans of the mountains, these giants of the 
forests, we find the representatives of that class which 
has gone forth and still goes forth to grapple with the 
wild stubbornness of nature, and by their strength and 
wisdom plant civilization in barren spots, and nurse the 
fertility of the soil on the banks of rivers. We see 
everywhere evidences of energy, will, progress, and 
good morals — cultivated farms, herds of sheep, cattle, 
and noble breeds of horses; school houses, churches, 
colleges and libraries, and the foundations of cities, like 
Portland, Me., or Burlington, Vt., which in substantial 
beauty and rich simplicity of architecture, are equal to 
anything in this country. Here every one seems to be 
" well to do" in the world, and without display, to iave 
built himself a beautiful home. In fact, nothing charms 
a judicious and moderate man more than a New Eng- 
land village, or town, like those we have mentioned; 
nor can better or more intelligent society be found. 
Those mighty forests in Maine, the towering White 
Hills of New Hampshire, the sky soaring peaks of the 
G-reen Mountains in Vermont, seem to have impressed 
themselves upon the bold and aspiring New Englander ; 
and we claim that the genuine, uncorrupted, and un- 
abolitionized Yankee holds a very high place among hid 
fellow-countrymen. 
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THE SPIRIT OF REBELLION. 

The spirit which led to the recent acts of conspiracy 
aad vandalism on Staten Island is not peculiar to that 
latitude; nor are the causes which impel men so to 
undermine the structure of ciyilized life and the 
foundations of law, local or superficial in their charac- 
ter. Rebellion to constituted authority b no longer 
sporadic and confined to localities, but epidemic, and 
spread over the whole body-politic; for, rebellion in- 
cludes not merely overt acts of a treasonable nature, 
but that spirit of insubordination which is ready to 
oppose and beat down the law at every convenient, 
plausible or profitable opportunity. That spirit is the 
gist of the crime, whatever name or phase it may as- 
sume ; Lynch-law, anti-rent, incendiary mobs, or vigil- 
ance committees. 

The fault seems to be a national one, and its root 
strikes down to the principles upon which human 
governments are built. A portion of our people, espe- 
cially that portion which plumes itself upon its radi- 
calism in politics, has formed too low an estimate of the 
inherent sacredness of our government, and is disposed 
to allow it no binding force, except that which is derived 
from expediency. Such regard it, not as a moral power, 
carrying with it a certain and well defined moral obli- 
gation, but as a mere brute or physical force. Rulers, 
in their view, are merely agents, intrusted with certain 
powers over life, liberty and property ; and society is 
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debased into a mere contract for mutual peace, security 
and protection. 

From this barter and sale theory, it results that a 
man has an implied right to repudiate the law and 
resist its execution the moment it becomes profitable 
for him to repudiate or resist ; having no high sense of 
duty to consult, it is merely a question of policy whe- 
ther he shall break or fulfil the loose and intangible 
contract he has made with his fellow citizens. From 
his point of view, the whole system of government is 
a political agency for the protection of life and property, 
and he estimates its right to command by its power to 
punish. If he can be disobedient with impunity — if 
he can escape the fines and penalties, pack a jury, cor- 
rupt a judge, or commit certain acts of arson in a 
county where grand juries are likely to connive at and 
applaud them — he feels himself at perfect liberty to 
outrage the law. If a contest, on this basis, ensues 
between the executors of the law and the violators of 
the law, the only questions to be decided are, which 
has the most cunning and skill, or which can bring to 
bear the greater amount of physical force. 

Under such a false and degrading theory, government 
loses its noblest attribute, the right to command. It no 
longer appeals to the conscience and religious senti- 
ments of men ; is no longer invested with the rights 
and attributes of command ; is no longer a Heaven- 
commissioned, God-ordained institution, constraining 
cordial and universal obedience ; is no longer clothed 
with the privileges and majesty of the authority it 
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represents; but, degenerated and robbed of all that 
would give it efficacy and power, of all element and 
shadow of divine right, there is no form of folly or 
wickedness to which it may not be made subservient. 

It cannot be denied that very many of our people 
fall far short of the virtues which go to make up a 
good citizen, of the principles which underlie the whole 
structure of the government, and of the examples of 
obedience and self-restraint presented in the lives of 
the founders of the republic. There is such a thing as 
loyalty in friendship, in love, in religion ; and it is that 
which vivifies those relations which we ought to culti- 
vate in those equally important relations which we 
sustain to the fundamental law of the land. Without 
this loyalty, gracefully yielding to light and temporary 
annoyance, manfully bearing up even under severe 
grievances, but courageously doing them battle in all 
legal and constitutional methods, sacrificing much of 
personal comfort and convenience for the public good, 
and ever mindful of the primary duty of allegiance, 
which is the highest expression of patriotism, there is 
no such thing as government, in the genuine sense of 
the word ; the majestic shelter of the law becomes a 
mere shadow, and all that is wholesome, restraining and 
conservative in the republic is swept away by the swift 
surges of license, discord and wild anarchy. 
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LOCALISM AND PATRIOTISM. 

Written in December, 1860. 

This is a good time io remember that '^ we are all 
Americans." That noble sentiment should override 
private opinions, state prejudices, local ideas ; always 
and without wavering, it should stand the highest and 
the best among the merits of the true patriot, submerg- 
ing and drotoning every disloyalty. " It is," said Web- 
ster, '^ as Americans that we are known, the world over. 
Who asks you what state you are from, in Europe, in 
Africa, or in Asia ? Is he an American ? Does he 
belong to the United States f Does that flag protect 
him ? Does he rest under the eagle and the stars and 
stripes ? If he does, all else is subordinate and of 
little concern." 

We want a renovation of public sentiment on this 
subject, a revival of a more patriotic spirit, a deeper 
devotion for the common cause and our common coun- 
try. State prejudices, local ideas, sectional opinions 
and geographical prejudices, have brought this country 
very near the point of severance and destruction. The 
elements leading to these results were early at work, 
and the fathers of the republic saw through the horo- 
scope of this free and hopeful land, one baneful shadow 
portending and threatening the future. As they looked 
forward to the golden-tinted perspective of that future, 
their hearts beat with apprehension. In that shadow 
they foresaw the ill-starred policy of localism. While 
they lived they labored to link the confederacy to- 
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gether, their last words before their death were praises 
for the Union, and prayers for its preservation. The 
baneful influence of our own perversity grows apace ; 
the dusky shadow rises up from the past, lowering, 
fierce, and threatening, spreading itself over the thirty- 
three states, a fearful menace now almost fulfilled. 

Whence comes the insidious attack which threatens 
to overwhelm the nation ? Local agitation has gained 
too much power. A mammoth party has gathered its 
cohorts at the North, whose leaders are led by ambition 
and an insolent spirit of persecution, — men who have 
condemned themselves by their own words. That 
party does not claim to have any connection with the 
South. There is a class of men in the South, not 
truly representing the Southern peoplo, who are ready 
to ruin, if they can not rule. Whether the malign in- 
fluence comes from the North or the $outh, we care 
not ; those who strike the insidious blow, are parricides, 
not patriots. They should be denounced and crushed 
out as the seed of discord and destruction. How in- 
significant are all localisms and sectional spites com- 
pared with the safety and perpetuity of the Union ! 
The wicked enterprise has been especially fostered by 
politicians, who make it a special business to legislate 
for a part of, not the whole country — men who neithei 
honor the Union, nor respect the fundamental law 
They live by localisms, make it their speciality to 
think and speak and decree localisms, and are so forget- 
ful of their loyalty that they seem ready to gratify 
their selfish ambition among the very ruins of the 
republic. Unless there is a stronger nationalty to 
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bind us together with '' hooks of steel," until we be- 
gin to appreciate and live up to the principle that we 
are all Americans at heart, the Union can not be safe. 
We must reject the low and groveling theory that 
society is a mere contract, and that its security dcpencLs 
only on the whims, prejudices and conflicting passions 
of the governed. How much higher and nobler than 
this is the sentiment of loyalty which controls the con- 
duct of the good citizen, and makes him recognize and 
apply the higher and more responsible relations which 
he holds towards the republic. Without such a senti- 
ment as this, the structure of civilized life has no secure 
foundation. 

LOYALTY TO THE REPUBLIC. 

The citizen who can not realize the true significance 
of Law, Authority, Loyalty, as affecting his relations as 
a citizen, is not worthy of the protection of govern- 
ment. His reason and his judgment are in an infant- 
tile or chaotic condition, which disables him from the 
discharge of the duties that belong to organized and 
civilized society. He is fit only for the solitudes of 
some Juan Fernandez, where separated from the coun- 
sels and restraints of his fellow men, he may give full 
vent to his idiosyncracies, and wander a free vagrant 
in the wilderness of his own caprices. 

Such a mode of life seems to be appropriate for a 
class of modern philosophers and politicians, which 
grows each year larger and more influential. A por- 
tion of our northern metaphysicians for a long period 
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have been teaching the public that there is something 
higher and better in every man than either divine or 
human authority, and have set up for the admiration of 
their followers a kind of refined individuality, which 
exalts itself above all the lessons of human experience 
and the wisdom of the ages which have gone. The 
man, they say, is better than the state, the common law 
or the constituted authorities of the nation ; let him 
accept or reject what he chooses, and worship his in* 
tellect above the powers of heaven and earth. Emer- 
son and his cohorts of small followers delight in paint- 
ing the isolated grandeur of the individual, and would 
have men sit apart, like gods, on the peaks of Olympus, 
and issue their self-sufficient decrees from the pinnacles 
of their self-conceit. After these misty doubters of 
everything but their own infallibility, come a crowd of 
so-called clergymen, somewhat behind the metaphysi- 
cians in the march of religious heterodoxy, but far more 
influential over the people, preaching up disrespect for 
the law whenever the law happens to contradict their 
political prejudices, sending out rifles to settle a politi- 
cal campaign, declaring from the pulpit their determina^ 
tion to disobey such and such laws, excusing treason 
and lionizing the traitor. To make this motely proces- 
sion of rebels complete, we have only to add the ultra 
politicians of all classes and sections who teach an 
habitual disregard of certain laws, and who, while living 
under a republican government, virtually assume the 
responsibility of rejecting any system of legislation 
which does not square with their individual opinions. 
These extreme and unbalanced modes of thought find 
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expression from time to time in various forms of law- 
lessness more or less dangerous to the nation, but gene- 
rally originating in contempt for constituted authority, 
and in the reckless passions excited by the sectional 
controversies. We have seen them developed in open 
resistance to particular laws, in cowardly acts of nulli- 
fication attempted by dead letter statutes, in rebellion 
to acts of congress provided for the territories, and in 
treasonable conspiracies against sister states. The seed 
of the evil is sown by the new fashioned leaders of 
popular thought, who have no respect, and pretend to 
none, for the fundamental law of the land when it con- 
flicts with their cheap philanthropy, their one-sided 
sentimentality, or their quack remedies for the better- 
ment of mankind. Like the ferocious and bloody 
Clootz in the French He volution, they go about bellow- 
ing that they are " the friends and representatives of 
human nature," and are no doubt ready, like him, to 
crown their wild theories by a feast of revenge and 
murder. They give us to understand, also, that the 
American government was framed for the benefit of 
human nature, and a certain vague and dreamy humani- 
tarianism. Now we surmise that the founders and 
builders of this republic did not labor for universal 
human nature, in the spirit of Garrison, Gerrit Smith, 
Wendell Phillips, and the other Clootzes, and that they 
did not include the people of Congo in their theory of 
freedom at all. Doubtless they had a brilliant and glo- 
rious ideal of a single and great republican nation, 
bound and riveted together in a noble confederacy of 
states, powerful abroad and respected at home, and above 
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all, loyal to the government of its own ohoice and crea- 
tion. 

That word 'hyal^ implying faithfulness to the law, is 
a good, old fashioned word, though somewhat out of 
use, owing to the low and lax views which prevail on 
the subject, and to that spirit of insubordination which 
stands ready to beat down the law at every convenient 
or plausible opportunity. The journalists, humanita- 
rians, metaphysicians and clergymen of the radical or 
destructive school, have no conception of loyalty as a 
sentiment, nor any comprehension of its power as a 
moral force, in giving unity and strength to a great 
nation. To the followers of Clootz and "human na- 
ture," the word is almost entirely unknown; for in 
their devotion to general but indiscreet philanthropy, 
and the development of " human nature " on a large 
scale, they foiget their fealty to their own government 
and country. They can not be "representatives of 
human nature " and loyal citizens at the same time. 
The most moderate of them attach but little importance 
to the inherent sacredness of government, and allow it 
no binding force, except that which is derived from ex- 
pediency. Rulers are only agents entrusted with cer- 
tain powers, and society is degraded into a mere contract 
for mutual preservation. Under such a low and grovel- 
ing theory, government loses its authority over the 
hearts and consciences of men; its security depends 
only upon the prejudices and conflicting passions of the 
governed. The true and loyal citizen takes a more ele- 
vated view of the relations which exist between him 
and the government, which he regards as a divinely 
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ordained infititution, clothed with the priyileges and 
majesty of the authority it represents. He is slow to 
set himself up against the powers that be, or to array 
his private opinions in hostile conflict against the sa- 
preme decrees of the nation. That sentiment of loyalty 
which controls him in friendship, in love, in religion, 
which keeps him always faithful to his plighted faith, 
and the honest instincts of his nature, he recognizes 
and applies in the higher and more responsible relations 
which he holds to the republic. Without such a sen- 
timent in the hearts of the people, the structure of 
civilized life has no secure foundation, and the majestic 
shelter of the law becomes a mere shadow. 



UNITY AND THE UNION. 

We can not believe that the earnest devotion to and 
love of country which once animated our fathers, has 
yet entirely died away. We can see no coherent and 
logical reason why our people should fall away in a 
mass, from the patriotic influences of their youth and 
the cherished principles on which they owe allegiance 
to the general government and to the Union of the 
confederated states. France has waded through the 
blood of many revolutions ; Saxons, Normans, the 
Scotch, and some of the other Celtic races, have had 
fierce internal conflicts in the North of Europe ; but 
the unity of great nationalities has never been substan- 
tially impaired, nor have the brave and sympathetic 
bonds which have bound Frenchman to France and the 
Anglo-Saxon-Celtic Englishman to the United Kingdom 
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of Great Britain, ever been serionsly and permanently 
broken. Their discords, family quarrels and intestine 
wars left deep wounds to heal; but no absolute and 
eternal seyerance of nationality was ever effected, be- 
cause the people always came back to the organized and 
fundamental principles without which no great nation 
can live. Is it possible that the great American nation 
can be broken like a wisp of straw, or that it can be 
shattered by a single blow into ruin and petty but per- 
haps belligerent republics ? 

Can these things happen to us in this epoch of an 
advancing civilisation, and when the world seems to be 
growing better in knowledge, charity, and Christian 
benevolence, advancing not so much in the spirit which 
once wrought with the sword for whatever was consi- 
dered virtue and truth, but in chaster and more peaceful 
culture which inculcates those elevated and refined 
principles of justice, truth, mercy and love, which dig- 
nify and ennoble human nature ? What will become 
of our proper and just national pride, if the link of 
the chain of mutual forbearance and self-restraint 
should be severed, and a great gulf separate states and 
brothers ? Will the American feel better pleaaed with 
himself in the European capitals, the centres of con- 
solidated empires ; will not the blush of shame rise on 
his cheek when he visits Italy and beholds her reunited 
in those natural ties of race and affection which can 
only bind together a civilized and independent nation ? 

If the real sentiments of the voters in the United 
States could be proclaimed this day, and all selfishness, 
prejudice, obstinate and impractical theories, be mode- 
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rated — could every man be free to act with unperverted 
common sense and manly independence, unrestrained by 
the exactions of violent partisans, peace and union 
would assert themselves with enthusiasm. 

But there is an influence abroad that is at work bring- 
ing forth discord, confusion, and perhaps ultimate ruin. 
There is a spirit which strikes down everything that is 
good, noble and generous ; which prefers selfishness and 
personal advancement to every other consideration; 
which to advance ambition would destroy the Union — 
would seize upon every noble impulse and even the in- 
stinctive love of liberty itself, as a means of making 
discord, and gaining power ; which would prevent re- 
conciliation and fair compromises, through the lust of 
self-aggrandisement. It is the teaching of fanatics who 
would destroy what they cannot control. It is the false 
hue and cry of the so-called, but pretended friends of 
freedom, who have insidiously and persistently tram- 
pled upon the constitution and corrupted public senti- 
ment. 

But we have a horror of believing that the Aboli- 
tionists, or their sly, intriguing cousins, the extreme 
anti-compromise Kepublicans, will finally and forever 
prevail against the bonds of civil strength and the de- 
fense of constitutional rights. This is a truth which 
can never diminish, it should gather force day by day ; 
for it quickens the duty of all honest and single-hearted 
citizens to renew their pledges of fidelity and loyalty to 
their common country. What true man can look at 
the excitement, confusion and fanaticism, which now 
prevail in congress, as the-representative of the section- 
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alism whicli extends throughout the country at large, 
without feeling prompted to new exertions for the 
maintenance of that land in which he rejoices and glo- 
ries with a faith once unfaltering? The spasmodic 
struggle of those intriguers whose patriotism is bounded 
by degrees of latitude, and who do not pretend to con- 
ceal their hatred and contempt towards other sections 
of the country, should prompt every good citizen to 
enter into a new and stern crusade against sectional 
opinions, geographical prejudices, and local ideas. 

THE SPHERE OF LEGISLATORS. 

We have always thought that a legislator should 
address himself chieiOiy to the practical duties of his 
office. It is his business to make the laws and mould 
the policy of the nation, as much as it is the business 
of the baker to make bread, or of the builder to erect 
houses. Not that we measure him by the quantity so 
much as by the quality of his work ; but work he must 
with the energy, assiduity and skill which are required 
of any mechanic or professional man. When the Eng- 
lish parliament assembles, its members go to work like 
men : they grapple with the difficulties before them in 
a manly and business like fashion ; ministers and mem- 
bers of the opposition alike meet the issues presented, 
in a short but fair fight. If the issue be vital, one 
party or the other goes down, and there is a fresh 
appeal to the wishes of the people. If the battle be 
one of details rather than of outlines, of policy rather 
than principle, the members don't stop to fight about 
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abstractions, or side issues ; but each, and each in his 
place and in accordance with his ability to grapple with 
the theme, bends to the work before him with the de- 
termination of doing, if not the best thing, the next best 
thing which the exigency of the case demands. There 
are not many harangues ; but those that are made are 
delivered by those who speak to the point, and have 
studied, and in many cases exhausted the subject. In 
a word, the houses of parliament, like the halls of the 
corps legislatif of France, and like the legislative 
councils of other European states, are the places for 
the transaction of business, and not the theatres of a 
vain and personal display. 

It is a humiliating confession that the legislature of 
this state, those of many of our sister states, and ev en 
the congress of the United States, do not compare fa- 
vorably, in the points we have mentioned, with the 
legislative bodies of the leading nations of Europe. 
The most active and energetic people in the world is 
certainly entitled to be represented by active and en* 
ergetic men. But in taking up the reported proceed- 
ings of our national legislature, one can not fail to be 
struck, not only with their lack of dignity and deco- 
rum, but likewise with the slipshod and immature 
manner in which their business is transacted. We 
are everywhere met with a superfluity of words which 
weakens the force of ideas and wearies the patience of 
people of sense. Whole days of the precious time of 
the present congress are given up to the delivery of 
speeches which could profitably be condensed to the 
limit of a single hour. There is a wonderful prepon- 
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derance of words over ideas ; of speecli over action ; 
of things said over things done. Even the strongest 
men in congress seem to think that their connection 
with an important piece of legislation is completed 
when they have delivered a long speech on the snb- 
ject. The lahor of systematising the vast business 
before them, of harmonising conflicting opinions, of 
marshaling discordant theories np to a point where they 
can meet and coalesce in some practical act, of reducing 
chaos to some kind of order and law — all this seems to 
form no part of the duty of American legislators. To 
make a speech which will read well in some remote 
locality in the interior ; to deliver an essay mo^e ap- 
propriate to a quarterly review than to the halls of 
congress ; to talk Buncombe by the hour, or to reel off 
platitudes by the square yard in the Washington Globej 
seems to be the ambition of too many of our represen- 
tatives in congress. 

Add the time that is consumed in personal explana- 
tions, or on questions of privilege, in bandying epithets 
and settling disputes — add occasional scenes of discord 
and confusion worthy of a bear garden or a kennel of 
fighting dogs — and we have a specimen of actualities 
not at all creditable to the assembled wisdom of the 
nation. 

BRIEF NOTES IN CANADA. 

Have you ever heard of the Wild Dog of Niagara ? 
Just below the suspension bridge on the Canada side, 
and hanging over the river to a height of some two 
hundred feet, runs for some distance a huge, broken 
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and over-reacliing precipice, which no human being 
could climb or descend without assistance. Near the 
surface of the water and on the broken rocks, a large, 
noble looking and peculiarly marked New Foundland dog 
has been seen and heard, at various times during the past 
two years, and lately within a few weeks. This fact is 
authenticated by the testimony of many respectable and 
veracious eye witnesses, and as there is no way for the poor 
animal to return to civilized life and the amenities of 
human intercourse, he is a subject of much curious 
speculation. He is a kind of Robinson Crusoe among 
dogs, and it is supposed, picks up his precarious living 
from the fish and small animals on his heat which 
is only half a mile in length. His howling lamenta- 
tions from the rocky recesses of his retreat are often 
heard at midnight, and a daring attempt to approach 
and save him was rendered fruitless by his ferocity. 
An additional air of romance has been thrown around 
his fate by the story that he is bemoaning his master 
whom he lost at the Clifton House some two years 
since. It is probable that he (the dog, and not the 
man), was washed ashore by the rapids, which sweep 
along here with terrific velocity. But whether an exile 
or a disheartened misanthrope, the poor cast away has 
the hearty sypipathy of every one who approaches the 
spot and conjectures his probable fate. 

St. Catharine's, now quite a famous resort for tourists 
and invalids, strikes the visitor a^ rather a dull and un- 
inviting spot. There is nothing in the adjacent scenery 
to charm the eye ) nor are there any local attractions, 
save St. Catharine's Well, worth visiting. The town, 
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wbicb covers a good deal of ground and contains 7,000 
or 8,000 inhabitants, is the first of any size and import- 
ance on the line of the Great Western Rail Road ; the 
well and the leading hotels lie about a mile from the 
station house. Altogether the visitor with a sound 
body and a mind desirous of entertainment, would find it 
a difficult task to kill a week there. 

The well, which is attached to the grounds of the 
Stephenson House, the leading hotel, is now sunk to a 
depth of nearly 600, feet. The water is forced up by a 
small steam engine, and is supplied in great abundance 
to the bathing establishment, which lies almost directly 
on the great Welland canal. Received into a cup di- 
rectly from the well, the water effervesces very much 
like a seidlitz powder, but instantly subsides into a clear 
and transparent fluid indescribably nauseating to the 
taste. The "concentrated water" as it is called, from 
which the grosser salts are evaporated, is less unsavory, 
but it requires considerable practice to enable a patient 
to go through his doses without a grimace. I found 
the cold baths very invigorating, and causing an almost 
painful excitement of the nervous system. These baths 
should be used with great caution, and never by invalids 
without medical advice and superintendence. The 
hotels during my visit, early in August, were crowded, 
and invalids desiring permanent accommodations should 
apply early. 

One hears and sees much in Canada of runaway ne- 
groes. The taverns and hotels in Upper Canada are^ 
abundantly supplied with black servants, a large por- 
tion of whom have been transplanted from the South. 
6 
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Their settlements, also, are chiefly in the region of the 
lakes, comparatively few venturing towards the St. 
Lawrence. Their condition is described by all impartial 
observers as pitable in the extreme. Unsuited by nature 
to the rigors of a northern climate, they soon ^^ dwindle, 
peak and pine," amid all the pangs of starvation by 
cold and hunger. Intelligent Englishmen say that if 
the Southern states would pass laws prohibiting the 
division of slave families, nine out of ten of the run- 
aways would return to their homes. The colonial sys- 
tem of attempting to raise the black man to a level of 
the white man is pronounced an entire failure. The 
encouragement of black emigration has loaded the poor 
houses and the jails, while the loathsome intermarriages 
which are allowed, and even encouraged, have caused 
in some localities a terrible demoralization. 

Stories abound of the dissatisfaction expressed by the 
expatriated blacks. A short time since an extensive 
planter from Kentucky visiting the Clifton House, re- 
ceived many voluntary attentions from a poorly dressed 
young black, who finally said, " Massa CoFnel, don't 
you know me?" "No," said the Colonel, "I never 
saw you before." The young fellow then declared him- 
self a runaway from the Colonel's plantation near Louis- 
ville, and demanded alms. His old master gave him a 
sufficient sum of money to replace his rags with a decent 
suit of clothes, when the following conversation is de- 
scribed as having taken place : 

*^ Massa, should like to go back to Kentuck." ^ ^ Well, 
Jack, I shall not give a cent to help you back. You 
have run away from a good home, and you can run back 
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again, where, if you behave yourself, you will be taken 
care of." 

What became of Jack is more than is known ; but if 
there be any return tickets by the underground rail 
road, Jack will avail himself of the first passage. 

The total negro population of Upper Canada is set 
down at 4,669 (about the same as the Indians) out of a 
total of about a million. In Lower Canada, there are 
eome 800 blacks in a census of some 900,000. So they 
form a very small fraction of the community, after all. 

The towns on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence 
present a thriving appearance. Toronto is a beautiful 
city, with a handsome university and a college, under 
the patronage of the English church. The city is said 
to resemble English towns more closely than anything 
on this continent. You notice on the Canada side evi< 
deuces of individual wealth, and a desire of the govern- 
ment to make a handsome show in the shape of sub- 
stantial public edifices. But prosperity seems to be less 
generally diffused than on the American side. The 
English are far better agriculturists than the French; 
indeed, in driving about Montreal one can tell almost 
instantly the nationality of the owner of nearly every 
farm by the roadside. The French farm-houses are 
quaint, old fashioned, and too frequently out of repair ; 
in many of them the front door opens directly into the 
sitting-room ; an arrangement which occasionally gives 
one a glimpse of curious family pictures. The gardens 
are over-run with weeds, and the fields with thistles. 
The English dwellings are more neat and substantial, 
and the grounds as well as the grain fields generally in 
prime order. 
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After the Thousand Islands are passed, the great re- 
maining attraction on the route to Montreal is the pas- 
sage of the Grand Bapids on the St. Lawrence. The old 
Indian pilot so long known to the traveling public no 
longer presides at the helm ; intemperance has robbed 
his eye of its keenness and his arm of muscular strength. 
The boats at this season are frequently so heavily laden 
that they are obliged for the sake of safety to pass the 
rapids by. the parallel canals. Our party was more 
fortunate ; or rather so clamorous to be ^^ put through " 
that the captain ordered the boat, although largely 
freighted, to make all the rapids except a dangerous 
one called the Long Sault, which we evaded by the 
southern passage. The most thrilling scene, of course, 
was at La Chine : the current here runs at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour; and for several miles, the 
waters boiling furiously among the rocks seemed likely 
to dash us to pieces at every moment. The bow of the 
boat was loaded with passengers all standing in eager 
attitudes, and all more or less excited ; the sun had set, 
and a blood-red, nearly full moon alone lit up the dark- 
ened and seething waves. A glorious picture, such as 
one sees only once or twice in a life-time ; and none the 
less pleasant on account of the confidence every one on 
board felt in the pilot, a Canuck, whose keen eye fairly 
glowed with excitement and intelligence. A moment's 
dimness in that eye, or a tremor in the hands that held 
the wheel, would have dashed us all into the jaws of 
death ; but so great was the faith that not even a scared 
face or a woman's scream marred the " fun " of passing 
La Chine. 

Next to the massive stone buildings and wharves in 
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Montreal, and which the neighboring quarries supply so 
profusely, nothing strikes the visitor more pleasantly 
than the union and good feeling which seem to exist 
between the French and English — races which do not 
often coalesce. Anglican enterprise and solidity married 
to French taste and politeness have made Montreal one 
of the best and most attractive cities on the continent. 
One sees all around him the evidences of a good govern- 
ment, and of a substantial, honest and straightforward 
way of doing business, public and private. The police 
is a handsome and efficient body of men ; their clean 
appearance and neat uniform would make some of our 
dirty-looking patrolmen blush for shame. A new and 
convenient style of cab has been introduced ; and as 
j&res are cheap and the drivers under good disipline, 
nearly every one rides instead of walking. The proud 
parish church of Notre Dame, the many hospitals, 
nunneries (and especially the Angelus service of the 
Grey Nuns at the chapel) the piers, Exchange, city 
buildings and the Mountain, are all worthy of notice, 
but have been oflen described. One of the engineers of 
the great tubular bridge remarked in my presence that 
the work would not be completed under a year. The 
foundations of the last pier have been laid, and the 
structure, which will be the longest, most elaborate and 
thoroughly built of the kind in the world, has an im- 
posing appearance from the river. The subject of the 
change of the capital still causes much discussion ; it is 
now being removed from Toronto to Quebec, whence 
after two years it will be permanently transferred to 
Ottawa in accordance with the queen's decision. 
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These brief notes may be sammed up by saying that 
Canada is a great and growing country, that the people 
are full of pluck and enterprise, and are fond of Ameri- 
cans, who indeed spend a great deal of money among 
them at this season of the year. One does not notice 
many symptoms of the Americanization of the col- 
onists; the most noticeable is the decimal currency 
now established. We recommend the railroads and 
steamboats to introduce the wholesome American custom 
of checking luggage through ; for the present necessity 
of turning baggage-smasher every few miles, is enough 
to upset the equanimity and destroy the good nature of 
the most amiable traveling Yankee in the universe^ 

THE NEGRO RACE. 

There are certain great facts in reference to the 
negro race, from which there is no rational or logical 
escape. A morbid philanthropy may attempt to per- 
vert them } but they stand out so clearly and distinctly 
on the records of science and history, that a sensible 
and unprejudiced man can not deny them. 

He who has studied the difference between the na* 
tural races and families of men, knows that a superior 
and an inferior race can not continue to occupy the same 
territory on terms of equality. Either the inferior race 
will be enslaved, and in that condition increase and 
multiply, if treated with reasonable kindness, or, in the 
attempt to compete with the superior race, be ultimately 
wiped out of existence by their greater skill and 
strength. We use the words races of men in a strictly 
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etlinograpliical sense; and mean that kind of superi- 
ority of race which the Circassians and Anglo-Saxons 
manifest over the Indian, A&ican, Malay and Mongolian 
races. We do not recognize in the Norman and the 
Saxon, the Gaul and the Oriental, the Celt and the 
Russian, any positiye or absolute superiority of race, as 
> compared with each other ; for nature has marked no 
great or controlling differences in their physical and 
mental structure. But we can define, by means of 
physiological and anatomical science, the difference be- 
tween the white man and the negro, or the Indian ; and 
we know, also, that neither the Indian nor the free 
negro can contend successfully against the white man, 
when they occupy the same soil and compete with each 
other. All history proves that the inferior race, in 
order to survive the aggressions and greater activity 
and energy of the superior race, must be brought to a 
condition of servitude, serfdom, or slavery. 

These principles may not be in accordance with the 
belief of many who think they are guided by the purest 
spirit of philanthropy ; and yet they are founded upon 
facts which are indisputable. And there is another 
natural law which applies to these races, particularly to 
the negro, and which is equally unsatisfactory to some 
who fear to meet the truth face to face. Negroes and 
whites can not perpetuate a new race ; the divine laws 
are indestructible barriers against such unnatural ex- 
periments ; and we have the direct testimony of acute 
and honest travelers in Central America and the West 
Indies, that the mongrel or hybrid races are incapable 
of perpetuating themselves, and have greatly deterio- 
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rated in mind and body. Anything, then, like equal 
social relations between the two races, is physically im- 
possible. 

We do not make these incontestable statements from 
any dislike to the negro, or from any partialities for the 
institution of slavery. But in these days, when distin- 
guished statesmen, and public journals representing a 
powerful and vigorous party, are constantly teaching 
the people theories which inculcate violent and hostile 
oppositioQ to an institution recognized by the constitu- 
tion and by the framers and fathers of this republic, 
and promise, in substance, that an ^< irrepressible con- 
flict'' is to result in overwhelming humiliation and de- 
cadence of the south, it is time to grapple the question 
boldly, and not to dodge the pending issues, or to mince 
matters too much, or to confess that there is but one 
side to this irritating and dangerous slavery contro- 
versy. There are four million reasons in the south, 
clad in flesh and blood, against the wild political cru- 
sade now going forward, and which becomes more 
obstinate and reckless as it advances. If history and 
science tell the truth, the immediate or unprepared, or 
hasty freedom of these slaves, will produce their exter- 
mination, accompanied by a train of events most hor- 
rible to contemplate. 

And we advise, also, the professed philanthropist 
whose sympathies have got the better of his judgment, 
to reflect upon the great barriers which have been 
placed by nature between the ^whites and blacks, and 
that whatever may be the ultimate destiny of the latter, 
they are infinitely better off than if they had been bom 
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and bred in their native land. The records of travel- 
ers in Africa tell a sad but true tale of the negro race 
as it appears at home, and especially in Eastern Africa. 
The native African is an habitual drunkard, a thief, a 
liar, revengeful, licentious, groveling in his habits, 
almost destitute of natural affection, unprogressive in 
character, and in religion a devotee of the obscene 
mysteries of Fetichism. Moreover, the great bulk of 
the population is made up of masters and slaves. In- 
deed, slavery is almost universal. The principal occu- 
pation of the Africans, and the real object of almost 
all their wars, is the kidnapping of slaves ; while the 
treatment and condition of negroes in our South is 
benevolence itself compared with the cruel system 
which prevails in Africa. This is the picture drawn 
of the native African by disinterested and reliable 
travelers; and a more disagreeable one is not to be 
found in the history of barbarians. In truth, the ne- 
groes, held in slavery in the United States, are much 
better off, physically and morally, than their ignorant 
and degraded brothers in Africa. Everybody knows 
this ; and believes in his heart that the condition, pro- 
spects and character of the negro improve under the 
refining influences of civilized life. We may safely 
say, also, that scarcely a fraction of the people of the 
United States are in favor of now freeing the slave. 
Why then, in the face of the well authenticated facts 
we have stated, do the abolitionists, fanatics, and many 
leaders of the Bepublican party, persist in their wild 
and reckless theories, whose development is dragging 
the Union to the verge of the precipice ? To raise up 
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the great African raee from serfdom to a condition of 
advancement and civilization, or to place them in a 
position where every favor and liberty and right, social 
and political, shall be allowed them, just as it is allowed 
to the whites, is a possibility of which we may dream 
for coming ages. But in the present posture of affairs, 
and with our present knowledge of the insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of such an event, we know, first 
of all, that only those who own slaves can abolish 
slavery; and then, that every imprudent, or concealed, 
or violent opposition on the part of northern men, does 
more injury than good, and impedes the advancement 
of genuine humanity. 



THE EXECUTION OF BROWN. 

The reader will learn from the despatches published 
elsewhere, that John Brown suffered the extreme pen- 
alty of the law yesterday, in accordance with the sen- 
tence of the courts of Virginia. Deplorable as are the 
causes which have led to the necessity of thus consign- 
ing to the scaffold one whose energy of character and 
high impulses might, if properly directed, have led to 
a career of usefulness, rather than of crime, all fair men 
must concede the exact justice of the fate which has 
overtaken him. The law must be vindicated, offended 
justice satisfied, and the majesty of government sus- 
tained. Brown has rendered himself amenable to the 
statutes of Virginia, by committing the highest crime 
known to her laws, and neither he nor his friends have 
a right to complain of his fate. 
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We regret the demonstrations on the part of the 
abolitionists in the Northern States on this occasion. 
At Concord, N. H., and other places, bells were yester- 
day tolled in honor of Brown ; in Boston, citizens wear- 
ing crape paraded the streets, while in both houses of 
the legislature of Massachusetts strenuous efforts were 
made to adjourn for the day. This is natural conduct 
to expect from men who haye derided the decisions of 
the supreme court, and attempted to nullify laws of the 
national legislature. But the consequences of the 
course of these men who, however, do not represent 
the feeling of the nation, may one day be apparent in 
the trampling down of law in their own communities, 
when those barriers erected by society for its own pro- 
tection are overthrown, and men who have labored to 
bring law into contempt, find that there is no security 
for their own lives and property. Furthermore they 
may anticipate retaliatory acts from those parts of the 
country, against which their spite is directed — these 
again may be followed by acts still more vindictive from 
the opposite section — each in turn adding fuel to the 
fire. But after all, this is what many of them most desire. 
They do not appreciate the value of the institutions 
which they enjoy, and so would ruthlessly destroy thenu 

There is one other aspect of the case which deserves 
a remark. The extreme writers of the North have done 
their best to convert the wretched Brown into a hero, 
and to-day we shall hear a fresh wail over the pseudo- 
martyr and patriot. The calmness and courage with 
which he met his fate will give his eulogists fresh argu- 
ments, and we may expect whole pages of praise and 
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lamentation. The clamor of the weak-minded and the 
unbalanced will not, however, affect the judgment of 
the country, nor the innate convictions of our people 
that the punishment was legal, and that he who has 
allied himself with murder and treason, those ^' two 
joke-devils,'' dies justly. Nor can all the cheap sym- 
pathy of the Republican newspapers cover the criminal 
with the halo of moral heroism, or make anything of 
him except a foolish and one-sided fanatic, who fell a 
victim to his mental caprices and to a weakly indulged 
monomania. The morbid excitement which the press 
manufactures to order, will be short lived ; the sympa- 
thy for those whom folly or crime has led to ignomini- 
ous punishment is superficial and transitory. The law 
sometimes demands painful, almost cruel, sacrifices, but 
the American people will acquiesce in them rather than 
run the risk of destroying civil order and overthrowing 
the foundations of government. In the great calm 
which comes after the fitful fever of excitement and 
passion, they will recall to mind the duties which they 
owe to the state, and remember that there can be no 
rational compromise between public authority and indi- 
vidual license. As for Brown, we do not believe that 
he will occupy so large a space in the records of his 
country as his friends and admirers claim ; those who 
put him to the greatest political use will be the first to 
forget him, and when the history of his times comes to 
be written, he will be merely the hero of a little, ill- 
advised, ill-matured and ludicrously hopeless conspiracy, 
which caused the nation some little trouble and a great 
deal of unnecessary excitement. - 
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RADICALS, HOLD ON ! 

The untrained and awkward foot of radicalism has 
led so often into the paths of destruction, that it must 
be set down as a fragile and unreliable support for gov- 
ernments and nations. To be a thorough radical, as he 
usually develops himself, is to set up the individual will 
against the decrees of Providence as written in nature 
and life ; to deny the accredited and well-authenticated 
traditions of history ; to wage a fierce warfare against 
the settled foundations and principles upon which the 
wholesome structures of society are founded ; and ha- 
bitually to violate in spirit or action, the Law, of which 
'^ no less can be acknowledged than that her seat is 
the bosom of God, and her voice the harmony of the 
world." 

To stand up for those divine laws which govern the 
universe ; for the orderly system which binds nations 
into brotherhood ; and for those wholesome truths which 
all civilized races acknowledge in heart — these are the 
marks of a loyal man and the man of the right stamp. 
Let such a man have such a faith, and he will not 
wander far from the path of duty, or set himself up 
like Lucifer, against all the powers of the air. But, if 
he doubts everything but the immaculate accuracy of 
his own opinions, and selfishly sets up his own indivi- 
duality, however refined and delicately cultivated, 
against all the powers and authorities of the law ; if he 
finds nothing in history better than his own crude 
theories, and nothing in all the universes and all the 
7 
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systems of civilixed nations which suits his arrogant 
fancy, — then he is a radical in heart, a thorongh-paced, 
reckless radical, who would build up vain and unre- 
liable theories upon the wrecks of all that is substantial 
and well established. 

The present political crisis in the United States, 
which fills every true-hearted man with sorrow and 
apprehension, illustrates the preceding remarks. If 
the Union is to be trampled down, it will be the work 
of radical and destructive opinions, waging war against 
all the well settled principles upon which this republic 
was founded. Large portions of the people, North 
and South, have lifted up the standards of rebellion 
against the constitution of the United States, and de- 
stroyed, more or less completely, the fibre of union 
which unites different soils, climates and systems of 
labor. For the first time since the war upon moderate 
and conservative influences was commenced by the 
cohorts of radicalism, we notice that recent startling 
events have begun to reach the prevailing prejudices 
of many who presumed to set themselves up against the 
constitution. If the Union is to be saved, we must all 
come back to the broad, conserving and law-abiding 
platform on which our fathers established the republic. 

SECESSION AND EEVOLUTION. 

At this crisis in the history of the republic, which, 
in the words of the weird sisters in Macbeth is << not 
lost but tempest-toss'd,'' certain questions in regard to 
the reciprocal duties of states to the federal govern- 
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ment are worthy of being considered. The president 
says in his message, that " secession is neither more 
nor less than revolution;'' and certainly there is no 
secession clause in the fundamental law of the United 
States, for such a contingency was not contemplated. 
Webster elaborated a most logical argument on this 
subject, contending that the Union is not a compact 
between the states, or their mere accession to the 
Union, which would imply, perhaps, the right of 
secession; — but that it is a confederation, founded 
upon the constitution, and duly ratified by all the 
states. He summed up the whole legal principle in- 
Tolved, when he declared that a seceding state " must 
show that she has a right to reverse what has been 
ordained, to unsettle and overthroto what has been estab- 
Itshed, to refect what has been adopted, and to break up 
what she has ratified" The constitution, thus ratified, 
had a voice and spoke authentically; created direct 
relations between the government and individuals, is 
not a contract, or compact, but a government proper, 
<' a relation which no state can dissolve but by revolu- 
tion/' These opinions, sustained as they have been 
by all conservative statesmen, are folly confirmed by 
the president in the declaration that secession is revo- 
lution. 

The corollary which follows this proposition of the 
president, namely, that secession ^' may or may not be 
a justifiable revolution, but still it is a revolution," is 
equally demonstrable. Our own government was 
founded on a revolution, which, had it failed, would 
have been judged and pronounced to be a rebellion. 
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According to public law and the agreement of nations, 
a country, or a province, which can permanently pro- 
tect and defend itself against oppression, or the inter- 
ference of enemies from within or without, is recog- 
nized as an independent power. 

As members of the common republic, we must admit 
that any state has an abstract and natural right to at- 
tempt revolution under certain provocations and op- 
pressions. If she succeeds, she becomes sovereign over 
herself, and receives back those rights which she had 
surrendered ; but if she fails to conquer by military 
prowess, she is, according to the law of nations, a rebel 
and a traitor. But between attempted secession (which 
the president truly confesses the machinery of the fe- 
deral government can not overcome without further 
legislation) and open revolution leading on to bloodshed 
and civil war, there runs a wide and broad path, through 
which South Carolina and her seceding sisters may 
pass out of the Union in order and peace. The Union 
can not be made a unit, or the constitution made invio- 
late, by force ; the whole naval and military power of 
the federal government could not preserve permanent 
peace in a State revolting with the intelligent consent 
and spirited support of a genuine majority. She can 
depart, however, with calmness and dignity, by going 
back to the fundamental law, and having its decrees, 
once deemed irrevocable, so modified by some judicious 
amendments as to recover her original sovereignty 
without staining her fame, or reflecting dishonor upon 
the mother of the states. Should the great crash come, 
this is the only wise and prudent path to pursue. 
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We have thus briefly expressed our views on this 
subject, but not without a thrill at the heart, and sad 
forebodings for the future. What a painful thought it 
is, that the Union may be broken and dissolved even by 
a. peaceful and constitutional process! But still greater 
trials and sharper calamity may come upon this confe- 
deracy like a thunderbolt. To borrow and adapt Mao- 
aulay's figure of national destruction, we may live 
long enough to stand musing and philosophizing over 
the disintegrated republic and the broken columns of 
the Capitol ; wondering, above all, how such a gallant 
and loyal nation, impelled during a few years towards 
more than the highest glories ever attained by political 
organizations, should thus be struck to the heart before 
youth has passed to maturity. 

SNEAKING NULLIFICATION. 

Some of the progressive republicans of the legis- 
lature are endeavoring to put the state of New York in 
the precise condition of a man tugging at the waistband 
of his breeches for the purpose of lifting himself into 
the air. They are making themselves very busy in 
passing acts which can have no validity ; which on their 
face are in direct conflict with the constitution and laws 
of the United States, and which, even if promulgated 
under the broad seal of the state, and vouched for by 
the signatures of the governor and the secretary of 
state, will have no more authority or weight with the 
magistrates, courts or people than so much white paper 
fresh from the mill. 
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There is something so puerile and absurd in the en- 
acting of dead letter laws, not worth the paper on which 
the J are written, something so ludicrous in the attempt 
to do what is legally and logically impossible, that it 
requires an effort to treat the subject seriously. Every 
one knows that the personal liberty act, pending in the 
state senate, requiring in substance, an arrested fugitive 
slave to be liberated, when it appears he is held to 
servitude in another state, will have no influence upon 
a conscientious and upright officer or judge; that no 
decent advocate would dare to rely upon such a trans- 
parently void enactment; and that it would be kicked 
out of any decent federal or state court as a piece of 
impertinence. Every one knows that if the legislature 
should pass, as is proposed, an act granting fugitives 
from labor in sister states a jury trial, when the laws of 
the United States require such cases to be exclusively 
determined by United States officers, no honest judge 
could be found to empanel such a jury, or no honest 
jury to sit in a case over which they would have no 
jurisdiction; or that if treasonable judges and juries 
could be found, their action in the premises would be 
absolutely illegal and void. Every one knows that the 
correct principles which govern these cases have been 
settled by the national legislature, assented to by the 
North and the South, ratified by an immense majority 
of the people, and affirmed and definitely settled by the 
authoritative voice of the supreme court of the United 
States. In the face of these conspicuous facts, the 
sham lawmakers and political dodgers at Albany, at- 
tempt to enact a nullity, to pass a void law, to override 
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an act of congress by a state statute, and to pnt the 
state of New York in a hostile attitude towards che 
federal government. It is barely possible that legisla- 
tors enough will be found to place the state in this 
surly, unmanly and undignified position — the position 
of a barking dog who can't bite — but we are inclined 
to believe that the attempt, like the bills themselves, is 
a miserable sham, got up for the purpose of tickling 
the radical abolitionists, and gaining a little favor with 
the Garrisonians, Grerrit Smiths and Fred Douglasses, 
who openly oppose the laws of the Union and the 
Union itself. When the matter comes to a test vote 
we shall see if these fast republicans are really willing 
to humiliate and belittle the empire state by the pas- 
sage of nullification laws as sneaking in spirit as they 
are practically impotent of accomplishing mischief. 

DEATH OF LEIGH HUNT. 

The steamer Anglo Saxon brings out intelligence of 
the death of James Henry Leigh Hunt, who died at 
London on the 20th of August. He was born in Mid- 
dlesex, in October, 1784, and was partly American in 
descent, Stephen Shewell, of Philadelphia, being his 
maternal grandfather. His mother's aunt was the wife 
of Benjamin West, the celebrated American painter; 
his father was a West Indian, and the son passed his 
early youth in the West Indies, and at one time, we 
believe, resided in Philadelphia. 

Young Hunt commenced his literary career at a very 
early age, being only eighteen when, in connection with 
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his brother John, he issued the first number of The 
Examiner which soon acquired great popularity. It 
was in this newspaper that he applied to the prince 
regent the witty epithet of "Adonis of fifty," for 
which offence the two brothers paid a fine of some 
$4,000, and were imprisoned for two years. His expe- 
riences in Horsemonger jail are related with much 
humor and pathos in his autobiography, published in 
1850; and on the occasion of his imprisonment he 
certainly showed a great deal of pluck, as the govern- 
ment offered to remit the penalties if he would promise 
to make no similar attacks in future. He founded and 
edited at various times The Reflector ^ The Tattler^ 
and The London Journal^ and contributed also to the 
Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, The Story of 
Rimini^ his Autobiography^ Men, Women and Books, 
Stories from the Italian Poets, and his shorter poems, 
including his famous Abou Ben Adhem, are the best 
known of his works in this country; but he was a 
very voluminous writer, and his contributions to the 
press during the past fifty years would fill a good 
sized library. 

Hunt was a contemporary of the great modern littera^ 
teurs of Great Britain, and formed one of the few sur- 
viving links wl^ich connect us with the literary world 
of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, Keate, and Southey ; for, although in genius he 
equaled none of these, he yet belonged to their epoch 
and was to a certain extent associated with them. With 
De Quincey, now almost the sole survivor, he formed 
one of that illustrious galaxy of bright names which 
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made the early part of this century so illustrious in 
literature. He waa at one time an intimate friend of 
Byron, Shelley and Hazlitt, with whom, as coadjutors, 
he established The Liberal in 1822, a short-lived 
periodical, of which only a few numbers were published. 
During the same year, he visited Italy with Lord Byron, 
and occupied the same house with him; but the friend- 
ship soon cooled from incompatibility of temper, and 
Hunt took revenge of his noble friend in a mean and 
malicious book called Byron and his Contemporaries , 
but which is now almost entirely out of print. 

Leigh Hunt, although he can not be classed in the 
very highest rank of modern literature, leaves behind 
a name which will always be dear to the hearts of 
lovers of " books which are books.*' The expression 
of Charles Lamb reminds us of a kind of inexpressible 
resemblance between the prose writings of the two 
men ; both possessed a lively fancy, an easy, almost col- 
loquial style, and a wonderful power of word-painting ; 
their essays are among the most genial and graceful 
contributions to modern literature; although Hunt's 
coldness of temperament and occasional exhibitions of 
selfishness are in strong contrast with Lamb's tender- 
ness of heart and infinite sympathies with humanity. 
The best poems of Hunt, like Kimini, are graceful and 
highly finished, reminding one of Keats in their general 
style and rhythmical flow ; but he lacked the genuine- 
ness of feeling and the poetic inspiration which made 
his younger contemporary so dear to the popular heart. 

Mr. Hunt has been described as a delightful com- 
panion, retaining to old age all the vigor and vivacity 
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of youth ; no one could listen to his conversation with- 
out delight. His religious belief was somewhat peon- 
liar, and he might safely be classed among the leaden 
of the broad church. For many years he has en- 
joyed a pension from the government, and his son is 
now the editor of one of the leading literary peri- 
odicals in London. 

DEATH OF DE QUINCEY. 

On the eighth of December, Thomas De Quincey died 
at Edinburgh, near which city he has resided for the 
past sixteen years. For nearly fifty years he has been 
more or less of an invalid^ and when lately his healtk 
was seriously affected, no especial alarm was excited, 
and his death was in a manner unexpected. That with 
his frail and delicate constitution, racked and torn by 
the most acute mental sufferings and agitations which 
the human mind ever underwent without losing its san- 
ity, he should have lived to the ripe old age of seventy- 
three years, is a remarkable fact ; but it is stranger still 
that his intellect retained to the last its vigor and acute- 
ness, and that the spirit which animated his diminutive 
and shriveled body, shone on his dying bed with the 
lustre and brilliancy of youth. 

In the twenty or more volumes which De Quincey has 
left behind him, ample materials are furnished for an 
accurate picture of his strange and interesting life. 
Able to read Greek at the age of six, and to harangue 
an Athenian mob at fourteen, we find him at the latter 
age in an open quarrel with his guardian, a runaway 
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from school, a proud but poverty-stricken wanderer in 
the streets of London, receiying his crusts from pro- 
tectors almost as wretched as himself. This exposure 
and starvation laid the foundation of acute diseases, for 
the relief of which he resorted to opium. He acquired 
this habit when he was about eighteen, and it was contin- 
ued with greater or less excess until 1820, when he was 
about thirty-four, at which time his celebrated Con» 
fessions appeared. In the meantime, he had been 
reconciled to his friends, taken his degree at Oxford, 
and acquired a thorough and massive education. In 
1819, by way of amusing his tortured brain, he took up 
the study of political economy, and .three years after 
published an essay on the system of Eicardo, which is 
regarded as the greatest and most profound treatise on 
vcUfie which was ever published. Since this time he 
has been an incessant writer for the British periodicals, 
his essays embracing every variety of subject in philo- 
sophical criticism, history, biography and metaphysics. 
He wrote only at certain intervals, and with the utmost 
rapidity, throwing the blurred manuscripts hastily over 
his shoulder upon the floor, whence they were picked 
up by his daughters and sold to the periodicals. Of 
late years handsome editions of his works have appeared 
both in Great Britain and in the United States, and 
have been, extensively sold and read. 

The striking feature of De Quincey's mind was its 
logical force and subtle power of analysis. Upon this 
basis was a superstructure of solid, accurate and com- 
prehensive learning ; while above all, rose his brilliant 
and impassioned imagination, stretching upwards to- 
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wards immeasurable space. In his splendid dreams lie 
never forgot his logic ; and his most profound essays 
are lightened by a playful and discursive fancy, and 
warmed by a gentle and delicate humor. Hb style was 
rich, vivid, elastic, and a model of pure and undefiled 
English. In such sketches as The Vision of Sudden 
Death, he shows a dramatic power of the highest order ; 
his Knocking in Macbeth is an analytical criticism 
which proves how thoroughly he understood the great 
dramas of the human soul. His sensibilities were ex- 
quisite and impressible ; and his inner life embraced 
the wildest and most wonderful experiences. Many 
like him in opium dreams, have soared among the stars 
and had celestial visions ; but no one else has had the 
art to describe and paint, in immortal colors, these gor- 
geous flights of the imagination, and that awful after 
plunge into the lowest abyss of misery and despair. So 
far as we can judge from his works, De Quince/s moral 
nature was not perverted by the evil habit which sapped 
so much of his happiness ; he wrote like a christian as 
well as a scholar, and was loyal to the faith which is 
the ground and pillar of the truth. He was the first 
man in Europe to appreciate Wordsworth, a fact which 
speaks volumes for the purity and moral elevation of 
his tastes. 

DEATH OF JAMES MONTGOMERY, 1854. 

One hy one the grave is closing over the poets and 
men of letters of the last generation. But a few 
months have elapsed since we recorded the deaths of 
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William Wordsworth, Thomas Moore and Thomas Camp- 
bell, and to-day we have to announce the death of James 
Montgomery, theij contemporary, and the competitor of 
Ctahbe, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, and of Eogers. Of 
all those celebrated men, the last named is the only 
survivor. 

Montgomery, as we gather from the notes and pre- 
&ce of the last edition of his works, was born in Irvine, 
Scotland, on the fourth of November, 1771. His father 
was a Moravian minister, who, leaving his son in York- 
shire, went to the West Indies, where he and the poet's 
mother died. At the request of his par^ts, who desired 
to educate him for the ministry, he remained for ten 
years in one of the seminaries of their church. At 
the end of that time, he became dissatisfied with the 
ministerial profession, and was placed with a shop. keeper 
in Yorkshire. One day, however, he setoff for London 
with a dollar in his pocket, and a manuscript volume of 
his poems, which he vainly endeavored to sell to the 
publishers. 

For five years, this young poet struggled on, without 
friends, an orphan, and penniless, until 1792 he was 
engaged as an assistant editor of the Sheffield Register, 
a weekly gazette, published by a Mr. Galles; and two 
years afterwards, his employer having fled from Eng- 
land to avoid a prosecution threatened by the govern- 
ment, he became editor in chief, as well as proprietor, 
and changed the name of his journal to The Iris, which 
he conducted with much literary taste and ability. He 
advocated the claims of religious and political freedom 
80 boldly as to secure the attention of the attorney 
8 
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general, by whom be was prosecuted, fined twenty 
pounds and imprisoned for tbree months in York Castle. 
This seems to bave bad no effect upon tbe ardor of the 
young poet, for almost immediately on bis release, be 
was again imprisoned for an offensive passage in an ac- 
count wbicb be gave of a riot in Sbef&eld. 

He continued The Iris until 1825, a period of tbirty- 
two years, baying in tbe mean time published many of 
bis most celebrated poems, and establisbed bis rank as 
a poet. Among tbese poems are bis Prison Amusements^ 
written during bis second confinement in York Castle, 
The Ocean in 1806, The Wanderer in Suritzerland in 
1806, The West Indies in 1809, and tbe World be/ore 
the Flood in 1812 ; Greenland appeared in 1819, and 
tbe Pelican Island in 1828. 

On bis retirement from tbe editorial profession in 
1825, bis friends gave bim a public dinner in Sheffield, 
at wbicb Lord Milton presided. In reply to a senti- 
ment complimentary to tbe integrity and ability with 
wbicb be bad conducted The Iris, tbe poet made a brief 
speech, in wbicb be reviewed bis literary career. " Suc- 
cess upon success," be said, "crowned my labors — not 
indeed with fame and fortune, as tbese were lavished on 
my greater contemporaries, in comparison with whose 
magnificent possessions on tbe British Parnassus, my 
small plot of ground is no more than JSTaboth's vineyard 
to Abab's kingdom ; but it is my own, it is no copyhold ; 
I borrowed it, I leased it, from none. I attribute this to 
no extraordinary power of genius, or felicity of talent in 
tbe application of such power as I may possess. The 
secret of my moderate success I consider to have been 
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the right direction of my abilities to right objects." 
* * * « J appealed to nniversal principles, to 
imperishable affections, to primary elements of our com- 
mon nature, found wherever man is found in civilized 
society ; wherever his mind has been raised above bar- 
barian ignorance, or his passions purified from brutal 
selfishness. I sang, likewise, the love of home; its 
charities, endearments and relationship ; all that makes 
' home sweet home/ I sang the love which man ought 
to bear towards his brother, of every kindred, and 
country and clime upon earth. I sang the love of vir- 
tue, which elevates man to his true standard under 
heaven ; I sang, too, the love of Grod, who m love. 
Nor did I sing in vain." 

During the latter part of his life, Montgomery lived 
at The Mount, Sheffield, where he died on the 30th of 
April, 1854, in the 84th year of his age. He enjoyed 
a well deserved pension of iS200 a year. 

In estimating, critically, the poetical powers of Mr. 
Montgomery we can give him credit neither for dramatic 
power nor for those electric inspirations of genius which 
glowed in the pages of Keats and Shelley, and Byron 
and Scott, his great contemporaries. His longer pieces 
are full of grace, but devoid of plot and meager in inci- 
dent. It is in his little songs and ballads and religious 
hymns, so full of simplicity, earnestness and unaffected 
piety, that he rises to the dignity of a lyric poet, and 
becomes a compeer with Wordsworth and Cowper. In 
the language of the Westminster Review^ we can say 
with truth that ^^ there is something in all his poetry 
which makes fiction the most impressive teacher of 
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truth and wisdom, and by which while the intellect is 
gratified, and the imagination roused, the heart, if it 
retains any sensibility to tender or elevating emotions, 
can not fail to be made better. Montgomery was a 
religious enthusiast, a pious, unaffected gentleman, in 
the best sense of the term, and a poet of the heart. 

Among his miscellaneous poems, none is more ad- 
mired, nor better known to the public, than the little 
lyric called The Grave^ and the closing verses may be- 
appropriately quoted as his own requiem : 

There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
.^ And while the mouldering ashes sleep. 
Low in the ground. 

The Soul of origin diyine, 
God's glorious image, freed from clay. 
In Heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 
A Star of day. 

The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteoF in the sky. 
The Bovit immortal as its sire, 

S9AL|i. NBYER DIB. 



WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

Who thinks of Curran but as the pet of the populace 
and the favorite barrister of Ireland. We imagine 
a very little man with a comical face and a more 
comical coat; a homely little Bacchus, full of good 
humored wit and innocent satire, the glory of the din- 
ner table and the pride of good livers. No brillis^nt 
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man was ever so loved ; whoever stepped within the 
magical circle of his influence was irresistibly attracted 
to him. He touched the chords of the heart as magi- 
cally as he did his violin ; you wondered, you admired, 
you were charmed; his wit delighted, his eloquence 
fascinated you. Yet the most envious felt no envy, and 
the self-love of the proudest was not offended. He was 
so simple and unaffected that his best efforts excited no 
ill will, and, it is said, that in conversation the quiet 
grace of his manner was so sympathetic, that though 
you felt your inferiority, it was quite a contented one. 
• A good for nothing schoolboy, — the glory and shame 
of his college, — an occasional scribbler in the maga- 
2ine8 of the day, — Currants progress in early life was 
slow, and gave little promise of eminence. But the 
first great effort he made gave him both confidence and 
reputation. He rose rapidly in his profession and was 
soon at the head of the Irish bar and a member of par- 
liament. No man could be better adapted to become 
a successful advocate than Curran. His eloquence was 
electric and carried the jury by storm — he was fluent, 
polished, acute and persuasive, and there was a charm 
in bis manner, and a sympathetic cadence in his voice, 
which no one could withstand. At a cross-examination 
he was unrivaled ; no falsehood was so ingeniously fab- 
ricated that he did not find it out and expose it ; there 
was no web which he could not unravel, no subtlety or 
stratagem, which could escape him. 

Curran's speeches were seldom reported, and his best 
efforts are preserved by tradition, not by books. His 
bon mots have passed down to us by " word of mouth ;" 
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and these repartees have done more to make him gener- 
ally popular than his most elaborate professional exer- 
tions. He was a bold, independent fellow, and when 
unjustly attacked, his invective was severe, and his ridi- 
cule irresistible. 

When a young man, he was engaged in an argument 
before a Judge Eobinson, a dignitary who had risen to 
position by no very honorable means. In controverting 
some position of his legal opponent in an argument 
before this fellow, Curran remarked that he had searched 
all his law books, but could find no such principle laid 
down as the one contended for by the opposing counsel, 
when Eobinson suggested that ^^ perhaps his law library 
was rather contracted.*' Such a speech from the court 
would have crushed almost any young man, but Curran's 
spirit rather rose than fell under the brutal assault, and 
he turned upon the judge with a stinging rejoinder. 

" It is very true, my lord," said he, after a moment 
of contemptuous silence, 'Hhat I am poor, and the cir- 
cumstance has certainly rather curtailed my library ; 
my books are not numerous, but they are select, and I 
hope have been perused with proper dispositions. I 
have prepared myself for this high profession rather by 
the perusal of a few good books, than hy the composition 
of a great many had ones, I am not ashamed of my 
poverty, but I should be of ihy wealth, could I stoop to 
acquire it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to 
rank, I shall at least be honest ; and should I ever cease 
to be so, many an example teaches me that an ill-ac- 
quired elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, 
would only make me the more notoriously and the more 
universally contemptible." 
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The memory of Curran lives in a few anecdotes like 
this, the only records we have of his eloquence, his wit, 
apd his readiness at repartee. 

" My lard — ^my lard," — ^vociferated a peasant witness, 
writhing under the mental excruciation of one of Cur- 
ran's cross-examinations — " My lard — my lard — ^I can't 
answer yon little gentleman, he is putting me in such a 
doldrum /" 

^< A doldrum ! Mr. Curran, what does he mean by 
a doldrum V* exclaimed Lord Avonmore, the presiding 
judge. 

" Oh, my lord," said Curran, "it's a very common 
complaint with persons of this description — it's 
merely a confusion of the head arising from a corrup- 
tion of the heart ! " 

One day, when it was known that Curran was to 
make an elaborate argument in chancery, Lord Clare 
brought a large Newfoundland dog upon the bench 
with him, and during the progress of the argument he 
lent his ear much more to the dog than to the barrister. 
This was observed by every one in court, and the chan- 
cellor so far lost all regard to decency, as to turn him- 
self quite aside in the most material part of the argu- 
ment and to fondle the animal. Curran stopped at 
once. 

" Go on, go on, Mr. Curran," said Clare, in his most 
coxcombish manner. 

" OhI I beg a thousand pardons, my lord — I really 
took it for granted that your lordship was engaged in 
consultation." 

Lord Avonmore, chief baron of the Bxchequer, was 
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an old and intimate friend of Curran and a brother 
member with him of a convivial society, called the 
Monks of the Screw. Flood, Grattan, Lord Charle- 
mont, and a whole host of the distinguished men 
of the bench and bar of Great Britain were members 
of this club of which Curran was grand prior. We will 
not fatigue our readers with an account of the many 
good things said and done by these holy monks, for 
they are immaterial to the story. Some unfortunate 
difference of opinion had interrupted the frendship of 
Lord Avonmore and Mr. Curran — a friendship which 
had commenced with their infancy and which had 
grown with their growth. The cause of their recon- 
ciliation was honorable to both, and grew out of a re- 
ference made by Curran in the argument of the great 
case of The King versus Mr. Justice Johnson, before 
Avonmore, to the memorable meetings of these Monks 
of the Screw. After alluding to a previous decision in 
the king's bench against his client, he turned to Lord 
Avonmore, with whom he was not then on speaking 
terms, and pathetically said : 

"I am not ignorant, my lords, that this extraordi* 
nary construction has received the sanction of another 
court, nor of the surprise and dismay with which it 
smote upon the general heart of the bar. I am aware 
that I may have the mortification of being told in an- 
other country of that unhappy decision, and I foresee 
in what confusion I shall hang down my head when I 
am told of it. But I cherish too, the consolatory hope 
that I shall be able to tell them that I had an old and 
learned friend, whom I would put above the sweepings 
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of their hall, who was of a different opinion ; who had 
derived his ideas of civil liberty from the purest fount- 
ains of Athens and of Rome — who had fed the youth- 
fol vigor of his studious mind with the theoretic know- 
ledge of their wisest philosophers and statesmen ; and 
who had refined that theory into the quick and exquisite 
sensibility of moral instinct, by contemplating the prac- 
tice of their most illustrious examples — by dwelling on 
the sweet-souled piety of Cimon, on the anticipated 
Christianity of Socrates, on the gallant and pathetic 
patriotism of Epaminondas, on that pure austerity of 
Fabricius, whom to have moved from his integrity 
would have been more difficult than to have pushed the 
sun from his course. I would add, that if he had 
seemed to hesitate, it was but for a moment ; that his 
hesitation was like the passing cloud that floats across 
the morning sun, and hides it from the view, and does 
so for a moment hide it by involving the spectator with- 
out ever approaching the face of the luminary; and 
this soothing hope I draw from the dearest and tenderest 
recollections of my life, from the remembrance of those 
attic nights and those refections of the gods which we 
have spent with admired and respected and beloved 
companions — over whose ashes the most precious tears 
of Ireland have been shed. Yes, my good lord, I see 
you do not forget them — (Lord Avonmore was in 
tears.) I see their sacred forms passing in sad review 
before your memory. I see your pained and softened 
fancy, recalling those happy meetings when the innocent 
enjoyment of social mirth expanded into the noble 
warmth of social virtue, and the horizon of the board 
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became enlarged into the horizon of man ; when the 
swelling heart conceived. and communicated the pure 
and generous purpose — when my slender and younger 
taper imbibed its borrowed light from the more matured 
and redundant fountain of yours. Yes, my lord, we can 
remember those nights with no other regret than that 
they can return no more, for 

<' We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence and poesy — 

Arts which I loved ; for they, my friend, were thine." 

But, my lords, to return to a subject, from which 
thus far to have departed, I think may not be wholly 
without excuse." 

"He then" — Mr. Phillips, the eloquent narrator 
says — "proceeded to reconsider the legal argument, in 
the midst of which this most beautiful episode bloomed 
like a green spot in the desert." 

Of course this was an end of the difference between 
Curran and Lord Avonmore, who sent for him imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the court, and clasped 
him to his bosom, his eyes still wet with the tears 
extorted by the pathetic appeal of his friend and brother 
monk. 

Curran died in the autumn of 1818, a wreck only of 
his former greatness. His mind was manifestly gone 
sometime previous to his death, which was mourned by 
Ireland as a public loss, and by his friends as a personal 
calamity. His country's history will ever have a page 
for the services of her favorite orator, and his epitaph 
will be found in the hearts of all true Irishmen. 
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SHYLOCK VS. ANTONIO— OPINION OF THE 
VICAR* 

The vicar desires briefly, modestly, and by way of 
suggestion, rather as amicus curiae than as an advocate, 
to lay before his learned brethren of the law a legal 
point or two, for their consideration. 

The case to which I refer is well known to all the 
members of the bar as that of Shy lock vs. Antonio, re- 
ported in full in 2 Shakspeare, 299. The decision 
which I am desirous of having reviewed is that of the 
chief justice, or ducal magistrate, who heard that 
curious case, and who yielded to the extraordinary 
arguments of the young woman, Portia. The judgment 
rendered and the argument or decision of the lady 
advocate, on that occasion, have been regarded as 
models of judicial acumen, have received the approba- 
tion of many worthy and enlightened students, and, 
when theatrically represented, have been greeted with 
the plaudits of nearly every theater. It may be arro- 
gant to impugn a judicial decision of such antiquity 
and acknowledged authority ; but, as a member in full 
standing of the worshipful P. B., I have the right to 
be slightly arrogant } for I am well aware that this is a 

"^The article which we publish from the Continental for 
May, was one of the last productions of the late Cabltoh 
Edwards of this city. It should be stated by way of explana- 
tion of some personal allusions, that it was written and read 
before a literary club, of which Judge Whiting of New 
York was president. 
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tribunal the circumference of whose jurisdiction is in- 
finite, or rather, is a circle whose center is a little village 
on the Hudson river, where I reside. 

No false modesty shall restrain me, therefore, from 
discussing this case upon its merits. Before entering 
upon it, however, I desire to call your attention to a few 
preliminary points. In the first place, I ask you — who 
are all familiar with the record — if an undue sympathy 
for the defendant, Antonio, was not felt on the trial ? 
The favor and good wishes of the court, the spectators, 
and of the reporter, were evidently enlisted for him as 
against his opponent. This Antonio, perhaps, was a 
very worthy fellow in his way ; and in a criminal ac- 
tion — as on an indictment for murdering a family or 
two, or slaughtering a policeman — might have been 
able to prove previous good character. But such a 
plea, in a civil action for debt, is entitled to no weight; 
while the fact that he was a good fellow in a series of 
scrapes, not the least of which was matrimony, does 
not entitle him to our sympathy. The prejudices of 
the court ought to have been against instead of for 
him. He had failed in business, could not pay his out- 
standing liabilities, and thus stood before the commer- 
cial world in the position of bankruptcy. The fact that 
he had made a foolish contract, which imperiled his 
life, does not improve his moral condition, or entitle 
him to any just sympathy, unless it could be shown 
that there was insanity in his family. No such plea 
was entered. His counsel did not attempt to prove 
that his great-grandfather owned a mad dog ; a plea 
from which the court, fortified by many modern criminal 
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decisions, might have inferred his moral insanity. No 
such attempt to relieve Antonio from the consequences 
of his criminal folly was made, and I can see nothing 
in the case to entitle him to the sympathy which was 
and had heen always entertained for him. f 

Again : The lengthy and much admired plea of the 
defendant's counsel on the subject of mercy was clearly 
out of place, especially if, as I have endeavored to show, 
the defendant was not entitled to any particular clemency 
or sympathy. The remarks of Portia, commencing, 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 
(and by the way, who but a woman would talk of strain- 
ing an emotion as one strains milk) are wholly irrelevant 
to the issue, and ought not to have been allowed. They 
were eloquent, indeed, but had nothing whatever to do 
with the trial, which arose, on a very plain case at law : 
A owed B three thousand ducats, due and not paid on 
an ascertained day. Whereupon B moves the court 
for the penalty, and demands judgment. If the defend- 
ant had no answer at law, there is an end to the case ; 
and it was very irregular, impertinent, and contrary to 
well-settled practice, for the defendant's counsel to en- 
deavor to lead off the mind of the court from the true 
issue of the case. Portia, in what she says of mercy 
being " twice blessed " and *' dropping like the gentle 
rain from heaven," &c., &c., was, I fear, " talking Bun- 
combe," and all that part of her speech should be 
stricken from the record, especially as it was addressed 
to the plaintiff instead of the court, a highly indecorous 
proceeding. Instead of indulging in all this sentiment- 
ality, her true course would have been to have filed a 
9 
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bill in equity against Shylock, and haye obtained an 
injunction on an ex parte affidayit, which only requires 
a little strong swearing; or to have patched up a suit 
against him for obtaining his knife under false pre- 
tences 3 than which (under the New York Code of Pro- 
cedure) nothing can be easier. But what better con- 
duct of a suit can you expect from a she-advocate — an 
attomey-in-petticoats ? 

And this brings me to another point of some delicacy, 
and which nothing but a very conscientious devotion to 
abstract justice would induce me to touch upon. What 
law, or what precedent^ can be cited to authorize a 
woman to appear as an advocate in a court of justice 
and usurp the offices and prerogatives of a man ? I 
will not dwell upon the impropriety of such conduct ; 
but on my honor, as a member of the bar, the behavior 
of Portia was outrageous. This young female, not 
content with cavorting around the country in a 
loose and perspicuous style, actually practices a gross 
swindle on the court. She assumes to be a man when 
she is only a woman, dons the breeches when she is only 
entitled to the skirts, and imposes herself upon the 
Duke of Venice as a learned young advocate from 
Rome, when in fact she is only a young damsel of Bel- 
mont, with half a dozen lovers on her hand, on her 
own showing. And yet this young baggage, whose own 
father would not trust her to choose a husband, whose 
brains are addled by her own love affairs, and who had 
no more business in court than the deax^on would have 
in Chancellor Whiting's suit in the Lowber claim, not 
only came into court under a fraudulent disguise, 
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argued the case under false pretences, but actually took 
the words from the judge's own mouth, and decided 
her case on her own responsibility. I venture to say 
that such unparalleled impudence was never witnessed 
out of the court of a justice of the peace, and that 

even judge (unless the editor of the 

had interfered) would have marched this false pre- 
tender out of court, or have deposited her in the Tombs 
on an attachment of contempt. 

But these preliminary points appear of small amount 
when we come to consider the plea, if it be worthy of 
that name, which the counsel for the defendant opposed 
to the suit of the plaintiff. The bond is admitted, the 
penalty is confessed, the pound of flesh is forfeited, the 
bosom of Antonio is bared to the knife — when this 
brief but briefless barrister, this skylarking young 
judge of Belmont, steps jauntily forward with a most 
preposterous quibble on her lips, and manages by an 
adroit subtlety to defeat the judgment to which the 
plaintiff is legally entitled. She awards the flesh, fibers, 
nerves, adipose matter, in controversy, to Shylock ; but 
declares his life and fortune confiscated if he sheds a 
drop of blood, or takes more or less than the exact 
pound. 

Now if there be one principle of law better settled 
than another (and probably it was as clearly set forth in 
the Revised Statutes of Venice as it is set forth in our 
own common law) it is that a party entitled to the 
possession of a commodity, whether grain, guano, dead 
or live men's flesh, bones and sinews, is entitled, also, 
to pursue the usual necessary and appropriate means 
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of obtaining the possession of the same. I appeal to 

Colonel W if this be not good law, and asking 

whether, if he be entitled to a dinner, he has not a 
right to seize upon it, whenever or however he can 
find it ; whether, if a man owes him a bottle of cham- 
pagne, he has not the right to break the neck of the 
bottle if a corkscrew is not convenient ? So, to use a 
drier example, the sale of standing timber entitles the 
purchaser to enter the land upon which it is situated, 
and to cut down and carry off his own property. On 
the same principle if A sells B a house and lot, entirely 
surrounded by other land owned by A, B has clearly 
a right of way to his own wife and fireside over A's 
land. (2 Blackstone, 1149.) A hundred examples 
might be given in point, but it would be insulting the 
dignity of this court to argue at length a theory so 
transparently clear. If the shedding of a few drops of 
blood, more or Jess, was incidental and necessary to the 
rights of the plaintiff, if the article of personal property, 
forfeited to him on the bond, could be obtained in no 
other way, then according to all the principles of law 
and common sense, he had a right to spill those drops 
more or less; and that, too, without legal risk. 

If the penalty was legal and that were admitted, the 
method of exacting it was legal also. Portia's quibble 
was so transparent and barefaced that the decision of 
the court can only be explained on the theory that the 
court was drunk, or in love, which seems to have been 
the condition of several of the prominent parties in this 
proceeding, excepting always the plaintiff. As to the 
other part of Portia's plea, it is doubtless true that the 
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plaintiff would take more of tlie commodity involved in 
the puit than the court awarded him at the peril ; but 
as half a pound, or a quarter of a pound, cut off from 
the right spot would have answered his purpose, I do 
not see under what principle of law he was defrauded 
of that satisfaction. There was nothing to have pre- 
Tented him from cutting less than a pound from 
Antonio's body, and of so releasing him, the defendant, 
from a portion of the penalty ; and the court should 
have instructed the plaintiff as to his rights in this par- 
ticular, instead of adopting a quibble worthy of only a 
Tombs lawyer or a third rate pettifogger 

I can not then believe that Mr. Reporter Shakespeare, 
in handing down to posterity the record of this remark- 
able case, meant to express an approval of Portia's sub- 
terfuge. My inference rather is that he was aiming a 
covert sarcasm at those women who thrust themselves 
conspicuously upon the notice of the public, and that 
he meant to hint that those who unsex themselves, often 
make a showy appearance without displaying much solid 
merit. If this subtle, sharp, and strong-minded female, 
did not turn out to be something of a shrew, before her 
husband was done with her, I am much mistaken. Pos- 
sibly, however, Shakespeare's sarcasm might bear a more 
general interpretation, and implies that women in an 
argument seldom meet the true issue presented to them, 
but are prone to go off at a tangent on some side quib- 
ble, and to repel the arguments of their antagonists by 
the subtlety of their inventions rather than by the 
cogency of their logic. I appeal to my friend, the sage 
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of Cattaraugus, who has a large knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the sex, if this be not the usual result. 

Not to cut the reply of the deacon too short, I go on 
to remark that whether he agrees with me or not, 
neither he nor any other well-balanced man would have 
descended, on the trial of so important a case as the 
one we are discussing, to a trivial playing upon words. 
Even my friend, the district attorney, than whom no 
man is more remorselessly given — in private life — to 
the depraved habit of quibbling, and who never hesi- 
tates to impale truth upon the point of a verbal criti- 
cism, would by the temptation of a fee commensurate 
with the vigor of the moral effort required, have dis- 
cussed the question on broader and truer principles. 
Had he been retained on the part of Antonio, he would 
have proved himself equal to the occasion, and have 
unfolded a logical and consistent answer to the claim of 
the plaintiff. 

He would have boldly attacked the bond itself as ab- 
solutely void in its conception, because it was aimed at 
the life of a citizen of Venice, and would have called 
upon the court to abrogate a contract which violated the 
very laws that the court was bound to administer. 
With his usual eloquence, he would have urged that a 
penalty so illegal, immoral, and monstrous, and which 
involved the commission of the highest crime, except 
treason, known to the laws of the state, could never be 
enforced in a civilized country. He would have offered 
to the court no woman's quibble like that of Portia, 
based upon the assumption that the penalty of a bond 
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which sanctioned a high and capital crime could be en- 
forced in a court of law ; and in fine, would have ad- 
dressed an argument to the reason and understanding 
of the court which might render a consideration of this 
case by the tribunal unnecessary. 

But no good plea to the plaintiff's cause of action was 
made on the trial, and the court was, and I fear that 
the whole world has been deceived by Portia's subter- 
fuge. We must, therefore, regard Shylock as a badly 
used man. After all, he was no worse than many cre- 
ditors and note shavers of this day, who only demand 
the life blood of their victims ; and if on the pleas be- 
fore the court he was entitled to judgment, like them 
he should have had it. Doubtless in private life Shy- 
lock was a very honest and well-behaved gentleman, not 
a mere mountebank as he is sometimes represented on 
the stage, but a vigorous and energetic man of the 
world, shrewd, sagacious, and long-sighted in business, 
honored on 'change, respected by his friends, and a pat- 
tern of prudence and morality. And then, perhaps, he 
was only carrying on a joke, a kind of Jew (T esprit^ con- 
ceived in a moment of amiable eccentricity, ]|nd never to 
be executed. If not a joke, however, the judgment 
of Judge Portia should be set aside, and a new trial 
with costs, should, in my opinion, have been ordered. 

HAMLET A FAT MAN. 

I have seen on the stage several Hamlets, more or 
less successful in that sublime dramatic creation of 
Shakespeare, to say nothing of small-calfed personifioa- 
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tions at private fancy balls. Young Booth, in these 
days, is doubtless the most ideal and accurate interpre- 
ter of the great Dane; although Mrs. Kemble's rendi- 
tion is certainly beyond the reach of hostile criticism. 

In this paper I propose to consider Hamlet not as he 
is represented on the stage, but as he is described in 
the original text. At the theater, he usually appears 
as a dark-complexioned, black-haired, beetle-browed, 
and slender young man, wearing an intensely gloomy 
^^^g) eyebrows corked into the blackness of preternatural 
bitterness, while on thin and romantic legs, imprisoned 
in black silk tights, he struts across the stage, the 
counterfeit presentment of the veritable prince. 

I once read a brief line or two in a work by Groethe, 
alleging that Hamlet was a fat man. At first I was 
inclined to regard this as a joke of the majestic German. 
Later reflection induced me to examine this surmise in 
detail, and to conclude finally that the theory is true, 
and that the enigma of Hamlet's character can be 
solved through calculations of pinguitude. 

Kilp^xa. Perfect tense, indicative mood, I have found 
it. In fact, the whole Hamlet problem must be re- 
garded in an obese, or adipose point of view. The 
Prince of Denmark is not the conventional Hamlet of 
the theater, nor the Hamlet of Shakespeare. He was a 
Northman, and like the greater number of the inhabit- 
ants of Northern Europe, was, doubtless, a blue-eyed 
and flaxen-haired blonde. My lord was far from ap 
pearing thin or delicate ; on the contrary, he carried on 
his belly a large portmanteau well-rounded by the 
swell of the digesting nutriment. 
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That our lionored prince was a fat man, is proved by 
his own confession, as well as by the evidence of the 
queen. Tossed about in a hot desert of doubt and 
despair, he exclaims in one of his incomparable solilo- 
quies : 

** Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt.*' 

What thin man would melt away even in the hot 
solstice of June ? In the fencing scene (Act iv), his 
flabby muscles are soon fatigued, and the queen ex- 
claims : 

** ffe*sfat, and scant of breath: 
Herey Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows." 

However, to be serious, it must be confessed that 
there are splendid traits in the character of the prince ; 
every grandeur or folly can be found in him. From 
the lowest pit of despair, his soul debates the question 
of suicide as a logical proposition, forgetting the divine 
prohibition against self-slaughter. Eloquence, genius, 
and brilliant fancies, are constantly manifested, and 
also a gorgeous imagination. 

It may be mentioned, incidentally, that Hamlet's 
character has been contrasted with that of Orestes, the 
Greek, who, when he arrived at years of manhood, 
avenged his father's death by assassinating his mother, 
Clytemnestra, and her adulterer, (Egisthus. In other 
words, he avenged a crime by a crime. 

And now let us drop these serious comments, and re- 
turn to the more humorous side of our theory — the 
plumpness of the prince, overlooked as a mere accident, 
by critics and actors. It is a physiological propriety 
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that he should be of a phlegmatic temperament — a 
temperament often united to an acute intellect, but 
also, to a sluggish and heavy person. A weak, waver- 
ing inactivity, fickleness of purpose, a keen sensibility, 
or sensitiveness, are also noticeable ; while the subtlety 
of his theories is sharply penetrating, and forms the 
keystone to the arch of his character. 

Truly, Hamlet's intellect is that of a giant; his 
strength of will, that of a child. He has, so to speak, 
no executive talent. He is the doubting philosopher, 
the subtle metaphysician, the self-analyzer, always 
' thinking too precisely upon the event.' He sees so 
far into the consequences of human action that he is 
fearful of taking decided steps. He has the^ nerve to 
kill neither his uncle nor himself, although he debates 
the latter question with great dexterity. He never 
effected any one of the plans upon which he had deli- 
berated. Any one who reads ManUet, under the influ- 
ence of this theory, will see that it is confirmed by 
every incident in the tragedy. 

A series of accidents hurried the prince to the final 
catastrophe. His was a lovely, great and noble nature ; 
but it lacked one element of heroism — strength of 
will. It was an exquisite touch in the mighty poet to 
make Hamlet gross in figure, as he was phlegmatic, in* 
active, and irresolute in temperament. Had he been a 
thin, brown, choleric, and nervous man, the tragedy 
would have ended in the first act. Had he been a fiery 
Italian, instead of a doubting, deliberating Dane ; had 
he been of a passionate, or yellow complexion, instead 
of a calm blonde ; had he possessed a wiry, high-strung, 
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and nervous constitution ; liad he, in a word, proved 
himself a man of action, and not a man of metaphysical 
tendencies, his sword would have soon cut the perplex- 
ing meshes which surrounded him, and he would have 
executed instant vengeance upon the authors of his 
misfortune and disgrace. Else he would have put an 
end to a life too wretched lo be endured. 

The conventional critic may smile at the conceit of a 
fat Hamlet, but I am satisfied that my theory is amply 
sustained by the text, as well as by the true solution of 
the alleged knotty points of Shakespeare's mental charac- 
ter, over which the ponderous but inflated brain of Dr. 
Johnson stultified itself. He accuses the Avon bard 
of introducing spirits, ghosts, myths, and fairies; of 
being guilty of exaggerations, absurdities, vulgar ex- 
pressions, and other naughtiness. (^BoswelTs Johnson^ 
vol. IV, pp. 258, etc.) All of which proves that the 
doctor was sometimes prejudiced, ill-natured, jealous, 
and ponderously silly on certain points. 

But they who have cracked the kernel of this grand 
tragedy, and formed a just conception of the real dispo- 
sition and peculiarities of the true hero, must admire 
and appreciate the marvelous skill of the great bard 
who understands the relations between physiology and 
the passions, and can analyze the temperament physical, 
as well as dissect the soul immortal. 
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THE CHEAP LITEKATUKE OF THE DAY. 

It is more than one hundred years since good and 
brilliant Lady Montague wrote — " no entertainment is 
cheaper than reading, nor any pleasure so lasting/' 
Her ladyship was an immense devourer of books, es- 
pecially of new publications; nothing came amiss to 
her, from the heroic verse of Pope, to the grandilo- 
quent mock-heroics of Richardson, and the ephemeral 
trash of the fashionable scribblers. It is difficult to 
ascertain the price of books from 1700 to 1760 ; but 
we conjecture that her ladyship*s reading would not be 
called cheap at this day; nor should we haye been 
anxious to settle her account with her bookseller. 

The Spectator^ after the stamp duty was imposed, 
was sold at four cents a copy, now equal, on account of 
the depreciation of the currency, to about eight cents. 
The papers of Addison and Steele do not average in 
length more than a single column of this sheet ; so — 
to measure such things by the quantity, — had the 
Spectator been of the same size of the Journal of 
Commerce, it would have sold at $3.20 a copy, and the 
subscription price would have been upwards of one 
thousand dollars a year. From 1700 to 1756, about 
5,280 new works were published in England, or about 
93 per annum; from 1816 to 1851 the average was 
1,252 for each year ; while in 1853 there were 2,530 
new works published ; and since then the average has 
steadily increased. Including pamphlets and ephemeral 
issues, some 10,000 new publications appear annually in 
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Germany ; some 2,300 volumes in the United States ; 
and the total number of volumes annually put into cir- 
culation throughout Franco is estimated at 10,000,000 
copies, at prices ranging from a franc down to a sou. * 
Mr. S. G. Goodrich, the author of Recollections of a 
Lxfe-Time^ estimates the amount of the production of 
the American book trade for 1850 at $12,500,000; and 
for 1856 at $16,000,000 ; $6,000,000 whereof he allots 
to the city of New York. 

One or two other facts may be mentioned in reference 
to the high price of books in old times. St. Jerome 
(A. D. 380), it is said, impoverished his estate to pro- ' 
cure the 'works of Origen ; King Alfred gave an im- 
mense tract of land for one book ; in 1274 a copy of the 
Bible sold for £34, when labor was Id. a day ; in 1466 
at from £60 to £20, and about the same time the Ro- 
vnance of the Rose for $150. Compare these prices 
with the cheapness of modem works, and especially with 
the enormous sale of some of our late publications. It 
is said that 35,000,000 of Webster's Elementary Spell- 
ing Book have been sold ; that its annual issue is over 
1,000,000 ; while some 3,000,000 of his Dictionaries 
are annually circulated. Of MitchelFs geographical 
books there is a probable issue of 1,000 per day, and of 
Prof. Davies's mathematical series 300,000 were sold in 
1857. There were sold of Livingstone's Travels in 
South Africa 10,000 copies ) of Kane's Arctic Explo- 
rations 65,000; while dropping down to fiction, we 
find that the serials of Dickens have a sale of 35,000 ; 

* New American Cyclopedia, 
10 
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that 310,000 copies of Uncle TcmC» Cabin were sold ; 
70,000 Fern Leaves, and 45,000 of the Life of Bar- 

Here now is a fine opportunity to compassionate the 
mental poverty of onr great-grandfathers, to expatiate 
on the intellectual progress of this generation, and to 
tweak the tail-feathers of the American eagle, prepara- 
tory to a triumphant scream over the enlightenment of 
our people. 

Much of this kind might he truthfully said ; but as 
there are two sides to every question, so the enormous 
circulation of modern books doubtless has its drawbacks 
as well as its advantages. Of the thousands of new 
publications annually cast broadcast over the land, how 
many will bear Charles Lamb's description of " books 
which are books ? " How few princes in this kingdom 
of literature ; how many plebeians and grovelers ; once 
or twice only in a generation, do we uncover and bend 
low before the throne of genius ! True poetry blooms 
into full flower as rarely as the century plant ) once only 
in an age do mortals kindle their little torches with 
Promethean fire, or from the heights of Olympus speak 
with the " larger utterance of the early gods." But 
the little song-singers twitter each around his little 
Parnassus, and the small thinkers and the small writers 
swarm around their small circles as thickly as insects 
in the summer air. The best thoughts of to-day have 
been better thought 3 the best things of to-day have 
been better said ; and the best poem and novel of to-day 
are but a repetition of the passions, thoughts and senti- 

* New American Cyclopedia, 
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ments of the life drama which is as old as the world 
itself 

We frankly admit that this is an extreme view ; we 
mean it to be such. The truth is sometimes exhibited 
in exaggerations ; and, after all, we have only repeated 
Solomon's proverb, that " there is nothing new under 
the sun/^ But to speak more guardedly, and of modern 
books ; how many of the great mass put forth during 
the last year or so, are really of a superior order, or 
likely to survive the present generation? We can 
almost count on our fingers the live books of this period. 

But over and above the inferiority and ephemeral 
character of the great mass of the publications of the 
day, and the number of stupid and sham books annu- 
ally inflicted upon the public, there is a positive evil in 
modern literature which demands a passing allusion. 
The evil is sown broadcast with the good ; and a million 
teeming presses scatter tares among the wheat. The 
sensation stories which are cried in the street, and the 
yellow covered publications under which the shelves of 
the book shops fairly groan, implant in the bosom of 
the young and the immature in heart, false ideas of 
honor, of principle, of life, of morality and of religion 
There is nothing which so inflames the passions and 
imagination of the young as these pictures of li/ey 
dressed up in gaudy colors and disguised with the thin 
covering of manly and generous impulses. A slimier 
and more venomous reptile still, lurks under the counter 
of the bookseller, and in the bosom of the boy-peddler. 
Should the statistics on this subject ever be published, 
the good citizen would lose hope for the morals and 
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principles of the rising generation. An investigation, 
made by a committee of the house of commons in 1851 , 
showed that the sale of immoral and infidel publica- 
tions amounted to 29,000,000 annually. And we have 
reason to believe that an expose in this country would 
be scarcely less appalling. 

We admit again that we have presented only one side 
of this subject; and that there is a better and more 
hopeful one. The true hope, however, is in the latent 
but vigorous virtue of the great bulk of our people, the 
good and humanizing influences of the day, and the 
growing intellectual and moral culture of all classes. 
Were it not for such influences as these, we should 
mourn rather than rejoice over the cheapness of modem 
literature, and pray for a mighty censor of the press to 
separate the good from the bad, and winnow the wheat 
from the chaff. 



FREIDRICH THE SECOND.* 

The modem public demands, over and above all other 
excellencies, that the historical work submitted to its 
judgment, shall be readable ; and spurns with impatience 
the routine of dry facts and figures which satisfied the 
old fashioned chroniclers of the past. Whatever other 
fault may be laid at the door of Carlyle, he is eminently 
free from that of dullness. No one can read these 

* History of Freidrich the Second, called Frederick the 
Great, by Thomas Carlyle, in 4 volumes, vols. I and II, 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 
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Yolumes without admiring the freshness and vigor of 
his style, and being more or less carried beyond him- 
self by the graphic, and at times dramatic force of the 
narrative. With all his oddities, eccentricities and love 
of exaggeration and paradox, the historian has in his 
heart some living truths struggling for utterance, and 
the most casual reader can not fail not only to be im- 
pressed with Mr. Carlyle's mental idiosyncracies, but to 
bear off with him a distinct picture of the times and 
men who for the first time have been worthily presented 
to the public. 

Of these men, the most notable, are Frederick, the 
grand-father, in whose reign Prussia became a kingdom, 
remarkable chiefly for his broken back and his expens- 
ive habits ; Frederick William, the father, serious, solid, 
soldier-like and penurious; and Frederick, the son, af- 
terwards surnamed the Great, whose life from the 
swaddling clothes to the death of his father, Mr. Car- 
lyle minutely lays bare in the present volumes, leaving 
his interesting but not altogether lovely character to be 
developed in the remaining half of the work. 

The leading fact in the history of this family, which 
is the history of modern Prussia, is the education and 
training of the young prince who became Frederick the 
Great, and for forty years was the most conspicuous 
man in Europe. The father was a tyrant, but a judi- 
cious monarch ; despotic, but generally right; penuri- 
ous, but the careful husbandman of the resources of his 
kingdom ; somewhat mad, but in the eyes of Mr. Car- 
lyle, a true hero and an " unspoken poem." Unto this 
royal oddity the young prince wbb bound in a slavish 
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apprenticeship, from which he constantly rebelled, and 
was as constantly brought back to his obedience ; the 
volumes closing with the imprisonment of the son, his 
reconciliation with his father, and his marriage with the 
wife his father had chosen for him. 

This apprenticeship was cruel, but it was wholesome. 
There were, occasionally, scenes of brutal violence in 
the palace ; the old king not always, or even habitually 
sober, beat his son and his daughter, Wilhelmina ; he 
was rugged, coarse and despotic, but the moral and in- 
tellectual culture of the young crown prince was not 
altogether lacking in good sense. He was taught to 
fear God, abjure popery and Latin, and stick to German, 
French, mathematics, artillery, geography and ortho- 
doxy. At the age of ten, he was at the head of a 
miniature regiment, and taught to mount batteries and 
fire minute brass ordnance ; he already knew how to 
ride, fence, swim and dance. His father's instructions 
in reference to his daily life are exceedingly minute, 
but the following abstract, which we find in an English 
periodical, is sufficiently explicit : 

" Up at seven ; stand by, somebody, and see that he 
does not turn in the bed after he is called, but rise up 
at once ; up at seven, slippers on, kneel, pray, so that 
all in the room may hear, a given prayer, then rapidly 
and vigorously wash, dress, powder and comb, break- 
fasting meanwhile. Prayer, with washing, breakfast, 
and the rest, to be done pointedly within fifteen min- 
utes. Then it being quarter past seven, Duhan and 
the domestics enter, there is family prayer, Duhan reads 
a chapter, and all sing some proper psalm or hymn. At 
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a quarter to eight all the domestics withdraw, and for 
the next hour and a quarter Duhan is to read with 
Fritz the gospel of the day ; expounding it a little, ad- 
ducing the main points of Christianity, questioning 
from Noltenius's Catechism. At nine he brings my son 
down to me ; who goes to church, and dines along with 
me (at noon), the rest of the day is then his own. At 
half-past nine in the evening he shall come and bid me 
good night. Shall then go directly to his room ; very 
rapidly get off his clothes (it is again and again urged 
that he learn to dress and undress with the utmost hu- 
man speed), wash his hands, and so soon as that is 
done, Duhan makes a prayer on his knees, and sings a 
hymn, all the servante being again there. Instantly 
after which my son shall get into bed j shall be in bed 
at half-past ten.'' 

'' On Monday, as on all the week days, he shs^ll be 
called at six ; rise briskly, pray as on Sunday, as ra- 
pidly as possible get on his shoes and spatterdashes; 
also wash his face and hands, but not with soap. Have 
his hair combed out and queued, but not powdered ; 
breakfasting meanwhile on tea. All to be ended before 
half-past six. Then family prayers until seven. From 
seven till nine history with Duhan. Christian religion 
with Noltenius till a quarter to eleven. Then Fritz 
rapidly washes his face with water — hands with soap 
and water; clean shirt, powders, and puts on his coat; 
about eleven comes to the king and stays with him till 
two — dining meanwhile. The king at Wusterhausen 
dines under one of the four lime-trees set at the four 
corners under the terraces, and falling asleep afterwards 
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bakes in the sun. At two Fritz is in his own room, 
where Duhan takes him upon the maps and geography 
till three o'clock. From three to four Duhan treats of 
morality. From four to five Duhan shall write Ger- 
man letters with him, and see that he gets a good style 
(which he never in the least did.) About five, Fritz 
shall wash his hands and go to the king; ride out; di- 
vert himself in the air and not in his room ; and do 
what he likes, if it is not against God. Subjects of 
study varied with the days, but the days were alike, 
except nearly a whole holiday on Wednesday and a 
half-holiday on Saturday, if the morning's repetition 
then showed that the lessons of the week were pro- 
perly remembered." 

Altogether, we have perhaps as clear and minute a 
history of a Prince as was ever written ; and. as we 
have no intention of going further into it, we cannot 
do less than commend Mr. Carlyle for the thoroughness 
with which he has delved into this branch of the sub- 
ject. Two radical errors, however, will strike every 
reader. The first is, Mr. Carlyle's obstinate determina- 
tion to make heroes out of only half men, and to 
mistake force for virtue; and the other is, the theory 
that society can be governed and reformed only through 
the efforts of a single man, or two, ignoring entirely the 
forces of social progress and the vigorous outgrowth of 
the people. The world, in his opinion, can only grow 
through a tyrant, like Frederick William, or a cata- 
strophe, like the French Revolution. He has no faith 
in his age or the people of modern times, but bows 
humbly before some rough-hewn idol of the past gene-r 
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ration, in whom be sees the prototype of " the coming 
man '' who is to reform the world by the sheer vigor 
and obstinancy of his will. If the world can only be 
kicked and beaten into decency, Frederick William 
was a true reformer ; but if it is to be regenerated by 
inward and spiritual graces, he is the last man to be set 
up for a Christian hero. Mr. Carlyle's estimate of the 
son of this vigorous but somewhat savage sire, we 
shall learn in the sequel. 

MR. HOSMER'S LECTURE. 

Those familiar with the lyrics of Mr. Hosmer did 
not require the evidence, afforded by his lecture on 
Thursday evening [Dec, 1849], to convince them that 
he possesses many of the elements of a true poet ; nor 
did many, we venture to say, who listened to his essay 
■: — for so he modestly termed it — on Scottish Song, 
hesitate to form the same opinion. Nor is this assertion 
at all extravagant. Many a good poem is written in 
prose, without the mysteries of trochees and iambi. 
Poetry is something that e^i&t&per se, in thoughts, not 
in words; in the idea conveyed, not entirely in the 
manner of conveying it. The jingling of rhymes, and 
the harmonious collocation of words, are by no means 
indispensable. The poet is not to be measured by the 
length and shortness of his syllables, nor by the pre- 
cision with which he places the csesural pause. He 
may be ignorant of the rules of prosody, and unable to 
distinguish an iambus from an alexandrine. But if he 
be imbued with the true spirit; if he be pure in heart 
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and noble in nature; if he love the beautiful, and 
cherish kindly feelings for his fellows ; and if, in addi- 
tion, his fancy be glowing, and his imagination culti- 
vated, then he possesses many of the elements of a 
true poet, though he may never have written a line, or 
cherished an ambitious longing — though his effusions 
be neither quoted in literary circles, nor set to music 
by fashionable composers. It is, then, no equivocal 
compliment to Mr. Hosmer to say, that his lecture 
afforded many evidences to those whose acquaintance 
with him commenced on Thursday evening, of his 
more than ordinary powers as a poet. It would, per- 
haps, be nearer the truth to say that it needed only 
versification to have made it a poem. It will, of course, 
be impossible to analyse it ; and if we succeed in pre- 
serving a few of its fragments, we shall be more than 
satisfied. 

He regarded a rude and uncultivated age as espe- 
cially favorable to the poetry of the passions. Sterility 
of language begets a luxuriant imagination. An inti- 
mate communion with nature and the elements, a habit 
of personifying natural phenomena, of assigning to the 
spring, the mountain, and the forest, its peculiar genus 
loci, of regarding the " blue drapery of the hills" as 
the garments of a superior race, who mingled and took 
part in the affairs of men ; these circumstances all com- 
bined to quicken the imagination, and to give rise to 
the rude poetry which has come down to us from the 
early races of men. These traditionary legends are not 
only worthy of admiration in themselves, but they are 
of great service to the historian and the antiquarian ; 
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and the Old Mortalities of literature learn that the past 
is not all a shadow. . History suryives in tradition and 
song, as well as in huge rolls of parchment, in the simple 
ballads of shepherds, as well as in densely packed 
libraries. To these fountains, many great poets have 
resorted to draw an inspiration from the past; and 
Scott not only strengthened his powers by a communion 
with nature, but by drinking deep draughts of truth 
from the simple ballads of peasants. 

In selecting Scottish Song for his subject, it was not 
his purpose, he said, to speak particularly of those great 
poets of Scotland whose fame is placed beyond the at- 
tacks of criticism, and of time itself. He intended to 
speak only of a few who had been neglected — to brush 
away the dust that had gathered on a few of the gems of 
Scottish song — to mention those whose names are almost 
unknown beyond the Highlands ; but whose ballads and 
songs are perpetuated among the peasantry, and handed 
down, like heir-looms, from father to son. The Scottish 
muse is honest, chaste and truthful. Has no painted face, 
nor any of the meretricious charms of more elegant and 
cultivated poetry. The ancient minstrels were men of 
action, as well as men of song — they marched to battle 
with their clans, and cheered them on to victory ; and 
in doubtful conflicts they hesitated not to grapple with 
their foes. They were naturally imbued with the war 
spirit, and it is not to be expected that their rhymes 
should be governed by the rules of prosody, or be as 
smooth and polished as those of drawing-room poets. 
He alluded to the rude ballad of Chevy Chase, and the 
effect which it had upon the polished and courtly Sir 
Philip Sydney. To CampbelFs Hoherdiiiden, written 
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from personal recollection of that awful scene — to 
Sheppard, Motherwell, Ramsay, Tannahill and Hogg, 
whose hallads and songs, clothed though they he in a 
quaint garh, shine like stars in the dusky twilight — or 
which, like magic mirrors, give a faithful reflection of 
the past. He repeated, with great effect, selections 
from the hallads of Tannahill, to which he added a 
sketch of his unhappy life and unfortunate death ; add- 
ing another to the list of " great poets in misery dead.'' 

The lecture concluded with a vindication of the poet 
from the charge of living an idle and aimless life. He 
claimed for him a high mission, and a vocation not to . 
he despised. He is a watchman in the night, as well 
as a workman in the tower. He is the sympathetic 
chain that hinds head to heart, and generation to gene- 
ration. Let not his faults he scrutinized too closely ; 
they can generally he traced to constitutional organiza- 
tion and the excitability of a highly sensitive nature. 
Let the sledge hammer strike upon the anvil, but not 
upon the sensitive strings of the harpischord. 

Mr. ^Hosmer's remarks on poets can, with equal 
truth, be extended to men of letters generally. It is to 
be feared that they do not occupy the position nor re- 
ceive the consideration that they deserve. Un- 
acquainted with their peculiar trials, and with the 
difficulties with which they must contend, we are not 
apt to sympathise with what we call their imaginary 
sufferings. Nor is sympathy always due to them. It 
is squandered upon the misanthropic gloom of Shelley 
and the wild wailings of Byron. But the memory of 
the crushed hopes of Henry Kirke White and the 
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broken heart of Keats should inspire us with pity for 
unfortunate genius. Poverty is frequently added to 
misfortune, and a famished hody to a racked and tor- 
tured mind. They struggle, suflFer and die for the 
want of only a portion of that which men of wealth and 
taste squander upon a favorite danseme or aprotige 
from the opera. Too late thej offer the assistance 
which can not save them. They perish of hunger, and 
we erect a monument to their memory — they ask for 
bread, and we give them a stone. 

This perhaps is overdrawn : but if it contain the 
shadow of truth, we have reason to blush for ourselves. 
The sufferings of Edgar A. Poe, in the bitterness of 
poverty, and the names of a host of others, who, with 
equal ability, have perished by the wayside, are a tes- 
timony against us. Mr Hosmer informed us that the 
minstrels of a rude and barbarous age " feasted with 
barons and princes, and enjoyed the friendship of 
kings." We, with all our boasted civilization, too often 
leave our poets and men of letters to struggle on in so- 
litude and misery. We are becoming slaves to 
utilitarianism, and drudges to accumulation. We seem 
to be born for no other object than to buy and sell, to 
speculate and make money. In such a desert, moral 
and intellectual, a lecture like that of Mr. Hosmer, is a 
refreshing oasis. 
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KEV. THEODORE PARKER. 

Whatever may be the general opinion as to the sound- 
ness or fallacy of Mr. Parker's tenets, philosophical or 
religious, it is allowed by all that he is a man of more 
than ordinary ability. His fitness to teach may be 
questioned, but no one can doubt his ability to interest 
and charm. His lecture on Thursday evening [Dec, 
1849], evinced a well developed mind, reasoning powers 
of no low order, and an extraordinary power of gene- 
ralization. Its deductions, if not sound, were plausible. 
Its style was forcible and luminous. 

His subject was by no means a novel one. The Pro- 
gress of Mankind has been, latterly, a fruitful theme 
for orators, poets and philosophers, and is an especial 
favorite with a class of persons who idolize the present, 
and regard the nineteenth century as the point to which 
has concentrated all the wisdom of the past. But the 
subject, though a trite one, was treated with great 
originality. Indeed, parts of the lecture were of so 
novel a character, that we venture so say that to many 
of his audience they had never been previously ad- 
vanced, except perhaps in the pages of Voltaire, or in 
a clever little work called the Vestiges of Creation. 
But of this presently. 

In the consideration of the impediments to human 
progress, there were many practical remarks which were 
valuable and worthy of remembrance. The first im- 
pediment he mentioned was the misapplication of pro- 
ductive industry. By an ingenious calculation he 
showed, that the amount annually expended in the 
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manufacture of the single article of rt«m, would be 
sufficient to comfortably house 200,000 people. The 
annual labor and expense of cultivating tobacco — cal- 
culating also the pecuniary loss resulting from its use — 
would produce, if applied to the culture of Indian 
corn, a crop of 40,000,000 bushels. He presented the 
subject of slavery in a very strong light. 

There is a striking difference between the increase of 
wealth and population in our own state, and in Virginia. 
In New York, the population has more than quadrupled 
during the last fifty years, in Virginia it has not doubled. 
Nearly all the improvements in the manufactures and 
in the arts originate in the non-slaveholding states. 
But two per cent of all the moneys contributed for 
benevolent purposes and foreign missions comes from 
the South. The largest proportion of poets, histori- 
ans, men of science, and men of letters comes from the 
North. Slavery, like a mass of ice in a garden, 
ehills and destroys everything around it. He men- 
tioned war, as the tbird and last object to progress. 
The amount expended in the Mexican war would con- 
struct two rail roads, one of which would unite the 
Mississippi and the Pacific — form together an aggre- 
gate length of 2000 miles. The earnings of those en- 
gaged in that war would have produced, if they had 
been employed in industrial pursuits, a sum large 
enough to build a magnificent college in every state of 
the Union, and to educate annually fifty young men in 
every state. So that this one item would annually 
afford a superior education to fourteen thousand young 
men. 
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But this was rather an episode than a constituent 
part of the lecture. The general design of Mr. Parker 
was to present a sketch of the progress of mankind. 
He argued from historical data that there has ever been 
a gradual advancement and improvement in the human 
race. He went back to remote times, and presented 
man as he first appeared on earth, without mind, with- 
out speech, a cannibal. He possessed no laws, no 
government, he was guided only by his instincts. 
When hungry, that instinct teaches him to seek bread, 
he seeks for it and receives not only bread, but a 
thought. Presently he demands more bread and of a 
better quality, and he obtains it, and acquires thereby 
a little more wisdom. In this way, and by a slow pro- 
cess, he learns to put facts in a row ; he finds a fact 
common to a number of facts, and thus he deduces a , 
general law. To illustrate : He has been accustomed 
to pluck and eat grain without caring to know how it 
came there, or how it was germinated. By and by he 
examines it more attentively ; he observes the grain, 
the blade, and then the root, near which he finds the 
decayed germ from which it sprang. He straightway 
concludes that by planting the seed, the fruit can be 
produced. He tries the experiment, and finds that the 
seed thus planted produces sixty or a hundred fold. 
Thus, said the lecturer, thought began ! But this is 
not all. He finds himself a prey to the wild beasts by 
whom he is surrounded. They are stronger than he, 
they are fleeter of foot. He has, therefore, no other 
method but outwit them. And thus he takes his second 
degree. But, continues the lecturer, the early monu- 
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mcnts abow that men were once cannibals ; not a tribe 
or a nation or two — like the Feegee Islanders — but 
the whole human race were Feegees. Their principal 
article of food was human flesh. But as natural in- 
etinct, their only guide, taught them to save their own 
lives, they soon learned to be wary and careful, and to 
use every device to avoid falling a prey to their fellows. 
Thus man takes his third ksson in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and so he learns to think. But he must 
learn to work also. He is naturally lazy. But as some 
work must be performed, he first conquers the woman ; 
he has a bigger head, a brawnier arm, and a harder 
heart, and he succeeds in making her a slave. One 
wife does not content him, and so he marries two, three, 
and perhaps more. So that man, in his laziness, learns 
that another can do his work. He thus concludes that 
it would be more profitable to enslave than to eat his 
captives, and hence the origin of slavery. Thus began 
productive industry among the Hebrews, in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. But as arte and manufactures 
advance, he finds that he also is capable of labor, and 
gradually, free industry is introduced by the side of 
slave labor. And now that man has learned to think 
and lahor^ society and government must be formed, and 
laws enacted. 

Primitive instinct organized man into families, in 
which the whole was subordinate to one — the head. 
But as war was then the constant state, and peace only 
the exception, the family organization was found to be 
too limited, and men were gradually formed into tribes 
and nations. The stronger were chosen to be chiefs or 
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linft Here was the first form of government — the 
elective monarchy — in which was complete unity of 
purpose, hut little or no personal freedom. This form 
was succeeded by the hereditary monarchy, the oligar- 
chy, and the democracy. That government would come 
up to the standard of ideal perfection, in which com- 
plete unity of purpose is united to the greatest amount 
of personal freedom. But none of these forms have 
reached this standard; they have only approximated to it. 

Such is a rude but correct outline of Mr. Parker's 
theory of civilization. It was delineated with great 
ability, force and perspicuity. Many of the minor con- 
siderations were truthful and well presented. But to 
minds well poised, and accustomed to take sensible views 
of things, it must appear utterly false. The remark of 
the Quarterly Review in reference to a book of essays 
from the pen of another eminent but erratic Bostoniaa, 
is equally applicable to it : — that it contains more of 
paradox than of truth, and more of evil than of para- 
dox. Mr. Parker presents — as a type and original of 
early civilization — a man, or something that he calls a 
man — idiotic, speechless, feeding on human flesh, and 
governed only by the instincts of the brute. He can 
neither perceive, nor reason, nor imagine. He dwells 
in the open air, wears no clothing, and feeds on bitter 
roots and raw flesh. He has no natural afiections; 
knows no laws; and is governed only by his appetites. 
He can have no moral sense — no conscience, and is 
ignorant of the distinction between right and wrong. 

Mr. Parker's lecture was very cautiously worded : it 
left much to be inferred. But from his expressed opi- 
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nions, we judge that lie believes, with a certain French 
school, that the lowest type of human organization was 
developed and elaborated from the highest type of ani- 
mal existence. His theory is certainly not far removed 
from that of Le Marc, and is equally degrading to 
human nature. How degrading to trace the descent of 
Shakespeare, of Bacon, and of Franklin, to a set of chat- 
tering idiots ! How degrading the belief, that our an- 
cestors learned to think and to reason from the lessons 
of the brute, and the instincts of a cannibal nature ! 
. A book, called Genesis, is, or was once, universally 
credited and reverenced, and was highly prized and 
cherished by the inhabitants of New England. This 
book narrates that a man and woman were created in the 
image of their Maker and placed in a beautiful garden ; 
that from them sprang the human family. The book 
also narrates the subsequent increase and advancement 
'of the race, and what befel the early generations of men. 
•But this account is a very different one from that given 
by Mr. Parker. So conflicting are they, that if Mr. 
Parker be believed, the book must be a fable. 

THE LECTUKE SEASON. 

The season of musquitos has nearly passed, and the 
season of lectures has fairly commenced. It is possible 
that there is something satirically suggestive in this 
conjunction of events; at least, it seems a merciful pro- 
vision that we are not simultaneously afflicted with the 
tormenting buzz of the aggravating insect, and the hum 
drum of the stipendiary bore of the lecture room. A 
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double assault upon the tender epidermis and the 
equally sensitive tympanum of the ear, would prove too 
much for human nature, even amid the comforts of this 
most glorious season of the year. 

To speak more seriously and in moderation — it is a 
question whether or not the mental aliment provided 
at these fashionable entertainments be suitable for the 
intellectual wants of a young and vigorous people. 
That the most famous of these Peripatetics (though no 
Aristotles) give the public the worth of their money in 
pleasure, is proved by the crowded houses they draw. 
Something of this is due to curiosity ; half a dollar is a 
small sum for a good stare at a notable face, especially 
if the owner thereof be an infidel philosopher, an ec- 
centric or a conspicuously heterodox clergyman, an 
author who has quarreled with his wife, or been guilty 
of a notorious scan, may.; an adventurer, like the heroes 
of a French novel, with tight gloves a\id loose prin- 
ciples ; or a foreign intriguante, with no principles at all. 

That there is another class of lecturers who know 
how to tickle the dainty palate of the public with 
what, for the lack of a better name, we may call the 
whip-syllabub of literature. They do not pretend to 
set out a substantial repast, but they manage to serve 
up a delectable dessert. They add nothing to our 
stock of knowledge ; but they spin off admirable rhe- 
toric. They do not feed us with wholesome and 
practical truths ; but they create a morbid appetite for 
those savory and highly seasoned tit bits which the 
uncultivated sometimes mistake for eloquence. They 
do not lead us hand in hand along the rugged paths of 
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physical or political science, but they entice us with 
syren voices into the flowery and shaded lanes of litera- 
ture, soothe the brain with the pretty conceits of fancy, 
or conduct us to their little Parnassus, and introduce us 
to the rosy bower of their diminutive muse. 

Over and above three honied mouthers of common- 
places, with their stilted language and limping thoughts, 
with their cyclopssdia lore and sentimental platitudes, 
there is a class which affects novelty of doctrine, and 
delights in assaulting all which is substantial and con- 
servative in morals and religion. There is one school 
or clique of these instructors of the public, who flit 
every winter between Boston and Chicago, the schedule 
of whose principles may be thus stated: politics, aboli- 
tionism, and woman's rights; religion, materialistic or 
transcendental; philosophy, Emersonian or Parkerian ; 
and who perhaps have no more distinctive point in 
common, than a mutual strife to ascertain which one 
can be more radical, heterodox and startling, than the 
other. This school of thinkers and talkers originated 
in orthodox New England, and have so far succeeded 
in infecting their young countrymen with their new 
notions, that in many of the villages and cities of the 
middle and western states the stock of winter-lectures 
is, to a great extent, made up of this material. 

Of course, we do not mean to intimate that all our 
popular lecturers come under any of the classes we 
have enumerated; on the contrary, there are many 
sound and really learned and good men who appear 
creditably before the public in the capacity of lecturers. 
We merely mean to say that the American lecture 
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room is too often disgraced by pretenders and charla- 
tans ; and that pleasant and entertaining, but uninstmc- 
tiye lectures, are not the food which young people who 
frequent lyeenms and institutes really need. Properly 
speaking, the lecture-room is a place for instruction, for 
mental and moral improvement. And what a field of 
subjects from which to choose ! What great topics are 
suggested by the rapid advancement of physical science,' 
the gigantic strides of geology and chemistry, and the 
glorious revelations chronicled from year to year by the 
astronomer. Even a well-read man finds it difficult to 
keep up with the new and important discoveries of phy- 
sical science. How many there are who would be glad 
to attend a course of lectures on such subjects, for they 
are beyond the reach of a single isolated lecture. When 
we think also of the collateral branches of knowledge, 
such as natural history, political economy, history and 
belles lettres, it is plain that lecturers have texts enough 
for popular and instructive lectures on the different 
branches of useful knowledge. Systematic courses of 
lectures on such subjects would soon elevate the public 
taste to a point far beyond the reach of the " birds of 
passage *' wha now make the lecture room and the 
lyceum the theatre of vain display, and who rather 
stimulate a false and morbid appetite than satisfy the 
yearnings of those who hunger and thirst after know- 
ledge and mental advancement. 
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RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY — 1854. 

Haying pointed out, rather than discussed, in an 
article in yesterday's Express why American sympathy 
can not, and should not be found on the side of Russia, 
in her recent aggressive acts towards Turkey, and why, 
judging from her past domestic and foreign policy, re- 
publicanism has nothing to gain, and probably much to 
lose, from her success in the encounter which now pro- 
mises to involve the great powers of Europe in a pro- 
tracted and bloody warfare — we propose to-day to review 
in a general manner, and without unnecessaiy details, 
the immediate causes of the present threatening aspect 
of Eastern affairs. 

We believe that when the facts are properly presented, 
and we hope to do so without "special pleading," 
that no one will be misled by a recent remark of a con- 
temporary that Russia "stands upon the record in a 
most plausible position." 

The controversy is not a new one. It has formed 
the basis of oriental diplomacy for three hundred years. 
The possession and peaceable occupation of the holy 
places, as certain sanctuaries in and near Jerusalem are 
called, were the immediate cause of the Crusades. 
France has always asserted her right to these holy 
places with more spirit than discretion. In both the 
years 1535 and 1740, she succeded in obtaining a re- 
cognition of these claims from the Porte, which how- 
ever did not prevent the subjects of the Latin and 
Greek churches from engaging in continual disputes 
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and occasionally in disgraceful and bloody combats on 
the high festival days — such as Easter and Christmas, 
which are observed simultaneously by the two churches. 

Seven years ago she considered herself much insulted 
by an act of sacrilege supposed to have been committed 
by the Greeks. A silver star was stolen from the 
tomb of the Saviour, and M. Lavalette, her ambassador 
at the Porte, demanded satisfaction. A commission 
was appointed to amicably decide and settle the matter, 
and to guaranty the members of the Franco-Latin 
church the privileges secured by the treaties of 1535 
and 1740. 

All would have been well if Kussia had not been 
true to her instincts, and had not interfered in her usual 
arrogant and audacious spirit. She demanded that the 
commission should be instantly dissolved. The Porte 
felt compelled to assent, and it was almost as^ instantly 
dissolved. Nicholas demanded a new commission, and 
a new commission was awarded by the Sultan. A com- 
promise was patched up, the stolen silver star was re- 
placed, and the Porte trembling between its fear of 
France and its dread, of Eussia, commenced its usual 
game of diplomacy, and trusted much to time and Pro- 
vidence for a settlement of the difficulty. 

There would, however, have been no open rupture if 
Kussia had not been spurred on by her ulterior designs. 
M. Lavelette had been recalled, and M. Lacour his suc- 
cessor, aided by the British embassador, used every ex- 
ertion to settle the dispute. The French claims were 
modified, many of them withdrawn, everything in fact 
might have been amicably settled, when Kussia was 
compelled to play her trump card. 
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Really, she had neither begun nor continued the ne- 
gotiation thus far with a wish or real effort for a settle- 
ment. Her policy was to keep the dispute open, and 
when a fair opportunity offered, to seize upon it and the 
principalities at the same time. She had foreseen that 
she could never capture Constantinople without the 
principalities — the distance from St. Petersburgh to 
Constantinople being too great to allow the passage of 
an immense army, without arousing all Europe. She 
had then two objects to obtain : 

1st. To squat in the principalities. 

2d. To do so without driving the allies to an open 
rupture. 

But now that France, and England, and Turkey pro- 
fessed their readiness to bury the past troubles, and had 
even excited the indignation of their own people by a 
peaceful and compromising policy, Russia drew Prince 
Menschikoff, her trump card, from her pack, and played 
him with her usual diplomatic success. 

The prince was of high rank, thoroughly in the con- 
fidence of the czar, and he went to the porte, attended 
by some of the highest officers of the Russian govern- 
ment. Huge military and naval arrangements were 
made in the south of Russia, ready to follow up the 
peaceable mission of the prince. His very first act, 
after his arrival in Constantinople, was an endeavor to 
stir up the Greek subjects of the portc. His next was 
to insult the grand vizier, and the minister of foreign 
affairs, who was compelled to resign. His next was to 
send special missions to Egypt and Athens to excite a 
revolt ; and he completed the first act in his little dra- 
12 
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ma, by threatening the sultan with the direst coose- 
quenoes if he dared to communicate to the English and 
French ambassadors any treaties which he, the suHcm, 
might make with Husna. 

But the plot had already so far ripened that the porta 
was compelled to communicate with his allies. The 
English fleet was called into the Dardanelles, and the 
prince sent in a preliminaify note, which the porte began 
to consider, aided unofficially by the British embassy, 
when the idtimatum of the prince was issued, which 
changed the whole ground of the controversy, The for- 
mer claims of the prince were of trivial importance 
compared with the contents of this note. 

It had the effect of immediately opening the eyes of 
the British embassy, who, it must be confessed, had 
hitherto been thoroughly blinded by the skillful di- 
plomacy of the prince. The news was received by 
them at a ball given by a distinguished Greek mer- 
chant. They of course immediately retired, and the 
war steamers of the allies departed from Constantinople 
on the same night. 

The porte weakly consented to another conference, 
and the injury sought to be consummated was accom- 
panied by a gross insult. The time for a conference 
was appointed, and the ministers of the sultan anxiously 
awaited the approach of Menschikoff. He passed 
them by in utter contempt, and proceeding to the 
palace of the sultan, demanded an audience. In vain 
he was informed that it woa Friday, a day upon which 
no business could be transacted, and that the receitt 
death of the mother of the suUan would render it in- 
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decent for him, according to the usages of his country, 
to receive a foreign embassy. In vain was he referred 
to the ministers who were waiting for him ; the prince 
obstinately and insultingly persisted, and the disgrace* 
ful transaction was only terminated by the drawing of a 
curtain before the sultan. This, of course, settled the 
business of the czar for the present; the vliimatum 
was rejected, and although the negotiations were re- 
sumed by the new ministers of the sultan, for the 
others had indignantly resigned, no new step of import- 
ance was taken until the previously prepared armies of 
the czar invaded the principalities. Then, of course, 
one great object of Eussia was obtained, and it only 
remained for her to prevent the allies from acting in 
concert against her. Eecent events have proved that 
although her skillful diplomacy for a long time gave her 
success in this branch of the scheme, she was finally 
thwarted by the tardy but powerful and concerted action 
of France and England. The vUima ratio regum is 
now the only resort of the czar. 

It only remains to allude to the vUimatum; its con- 
tents are well known. It introduced in the controversy 
a new and entirely unexpected feature ; and the sultan 
ought not in decency to have ever entertained it. The 
disposition of the holy places, so long considered the 
basis of the diplomatic conferences and negotiations, 
was left out of view. Menschikoff demanded for the 
czar political privileges over the Greek subjects of the 
sultan, which must soon have dismembered the Ottoman 
empire. The Greek clergy, a most rapacious and de- 
graded priesthood, were to be restored to political rights 
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loDg obsolete^ and which Turkey for centnries had been 
modifying. The Latin church would have fallen ; and 
the advancing and liberal policy towards foreigners and 
the different secta of protestante, so long an eye-sore to 
the contracted vision of the czar, would have been suc- 
ceeded by a state of things most apparent to those who 
best know the settled policy of Bussia. Turkey, in a 
word, would have become a part of Russia.* 

We have always sided with the Turks against the 
Russians in this eastern business, and we have endea- 
vored to state our reasons pretty fully in this and a 
preceding article. 



NOW AND THEN. 

As the infinite combination of forms in the kaleido- 
scope sometimes assume a familiar appearance, and the 
eye is caught by occasional resemblances in the shifting 
phantasmagoria of colors, although the reflecting sur- 
faces are never twice in the same relative position ; or 
as the old player of the game of chess sometimes sees 
on the board the same plots, combinations and mar- 
shaling of pieces which taxed his ingenuity years ago, 
although no game ever repeats itself in all its details J 
so the events of history sometimes reproduce them- 
selves in their general outlines, if not in their lesser 

* Those who desire to see the foreign relations of England 
in reference to the eastern affair thoroughly discussed, are 
referred to an article in the January number of the Wes* 
minster Review. Also to the London Quarterly of the same 
date. 
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shades; and the exciting occurrences of the present 
are foreshadowed and typified by the memorable trans- 
actions of the past. 

The mind of the intelligent reader of the stirring 
events now occurring on the continent of Europe, 
reverts naturally to the grand turmoil of states and 
nationalities at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, and especially to the opening scenes in the dra- 
matic campaigns which ended in the ruin of the first 
empire and the remodeling of the map of Europe. 
Then, as now, the civilized world was conscious that it 
was on the eve of great events. Every one felt the 
premonitory thrill of the coming earthquake which 
threatened a grand upheaval of the political forces of 
Europe. Then, as now, parties and governments antici- 
pated that the national disputes which had been gather- 
ing force for a dozen years, would be brought to a final 
and decisive issue. Then, as now, the eyes of Europe 
were turned upon one man who had risen from obscurity 
to empire, and had so impressed himself upon the des- 
tinies of the leading powers, that no important move- 
ment could be made without reference to his attitude 
and designs. Both the- Bonapartes were carried into 
power on the waves of a popular outbreak, dignifying 
itself by the name of republicanism; a revolution 
placed both at the head of the republic, and their indi- 
vidual finesse and popularity afterwards established 
them as the emperors of the French. As the first 
emperor was the dread and bugbear of Europe, so the 
present emperor has been constantly held up as an 
innovator and a dangerous man ; an adventurer, seated 
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by accident upon a throne ; a bombshell^ with the fusee 
lighted, ready at any moment to explode among the old 
dynasties. 

The general attitude and designs of the great powers 
half a century since, were not entirely dissimilar to their 
present attitude and designs. Austria wished to be 
supreme in Italy, and to extend her restrictive and arro- 
gant policy on adjacent territory ; Eussia had no objec- 
tion to push down her bulky frame towards the Adriatic 
and Bosphorus; England desired peace, colonies and 
commercial prosperity, but above all, would submit to 
any sacrifice rather than to the undue preponderance of 
France; Prussia and the German states also desired 
peace, but sympathized with England against the ag- 
gressions of French ambition ; Italy was full of hot 
blood, but had the will rather than the strength to be 
free ; while in France the army really ruled, and the 
army was all for glory and empire. The reader, fresh 
from the pages of Alison, is struck with these resem- 
blances, and especially with the anxiety which attends 
every movement of Louis Napoleon; the adventurer 
has more power than any other man in Europe, after all : 
and if he is agitated, the whole hive seems ready to 
swarm. One can scarcely avoid a smile as he takes up 
the recent address of Napoleon on his departure to join 
his army in Italy. It reads like an old song, for the 
first emperor was also ambitious to be called the libe- 
rator of Italy, and laid there the foundation of his for- 
tunes and military success. 

How fieu* the present emperor really sympathizes with 
the people of Italy, how far he designs to carry out the 
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aggressive policy of his uncle, or how many crimes he 
intends to commit in the name of liberty, will be writ- 
ten by some future Alison. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that he has hitherto moved with more prudence 
and circumspection than his supposed ideal, that he has 
shown much respect for the public sentiment of Europe, 
and that he has especially desired to secure and retain the 
good will of the people of England. It is true that he How 
represents the revolutionary idea ; but it is equally true 
that the fortunes of his family are bound up in the other 
idea of legitimate and hereditary succession, and this 
must cause him always to reflect the conservative ideas 
of Europe. It is true that he may dream of uniting 
the states of Italy under his sceptre ; but it is by no 
means certain that the change would weaken the force 
of the progressive and liberal party, or that any state 
beside Austria would suffer loss by French influence in 
Italy. If he intends to pursue the arrogant and unscru- 
pulous policy of Napoleon I, he must take the conse- 
quences, and will probably find also his Waterloo and 
his St. Helena. 

Looking at the relative position of the two men, in 
reference to their prospects of retaining power, either 
within or out of France, it must be confessed that Na- 
poleon III has better chances and greater advantages. 
It is now generally conceded that Napoleon I gained 
nothing by his long coveted alliance with Austria; and 
that the calamities which overwhelmed him dated from 
his forced marriage with Maria Louisa. The plots and 
intrigues of Austria, at any rate, figure largely in the 
elosing scenes of his eventful career. Napoleon lU, 
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on the other hand, can never forget that the house of 
Hapsburgh thoroughly hates and despises him, as it 
hated and despised Napoleon I. He has accordingly 
acted upon the fact, that she is not only his dangerous 
neighbor and rival, the least frank and magnanimous 
nation in Europe, but that she is his natural enemy by 
race and by instinct. Eussia, on the other hand, whom 
Napoleon I never took sufficient pains to conciliate, and 
against whom he directed the famous Moscow cam- 
paign, next to Waterloo the most disastrous event in 
his life, is the natural friend and ally of France. Eus- 
sia will probably never materially interfere with the pro- 
jects of France, as she would probably never have 
interfered with the projects of Napoleon I, had he let 
her alone. The present friendly relations between the 
nephew of Alexander I and the nephew of Napoleon 
I is an additional point therefore, in favor of the suc- 
cess of the policy of the latter, whatever that may be. 
Lastly, the first Napoleon entertained the most hostile 
feelings and destructive designs against England. It 
was the consciousness of this enmity and the memory 
of the contemplated invasion of English soil, which 
caused the general apprehension in England that her 
prosperity would never be secure so long as he sat on 
the throne ; an apprehension which rendered the Eng- 
lish government inexorable when he sincerely desired 
and prayed for peace. This error his successor has 
also avoided ; for his alliance with England has been 
the great moral force of his throne. It is true, that to 
effect that alliance he had to encounter a temporary 
quarrel with Eussia; but the war in the Crimea was 
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brought to such a conclusion that he secured the secret 
good will of the czar ; and it is generally believed that 
the relations more* or less close now existing between 
the two grew out of Louis Napoleon's participation in 
the sudden and unexpected termination of the war. In 
view, then, of his double friendship with England and 
Kussia, and his open and frank hostility towards Aus- 
tria, his natural foe, we may infer that the attitude of 
Louis Napoleon is not without its advantages over that 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. To what use or misuse he 
may put these advantages, it is impossible lo foretell -, 
especially under the shadows of the storm which now 
threatens the south of Europe. Certainly his responsi- 
bilities to the world and to God are fearful to con^ 
template ! 

AUSTKIAN ITALY. 

The success of the Italian patriot Garibaldi in Lom- 
bardy, is not more due to his own skill and the bravery of 
his volunteers, than to the hatred existing among the 
people of that country towards their Austrian oppres- 
sors. Some of the grounds of this hatred, over and 
above the national sentiment which more or less per- 
vades all Italy, may be gathered from the following 
facts. 

A writer in a recent number of the London Quarterly, 
after a consultation of a number of volumes on the 
economical condition of Lombardy, printed and sold in 
Austrian Italy and some of them with the direct coun- 
tenance of the viceroy, states that the taxes in the 
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Italian territory of Austria are twice as large as those 
she imposes od her German territory. Upon the autho* 
rity of Pasini; a writer of Venice, the existing tax on 
landed property in Austrian Italy is stated at 27 per 
cent, of the estimated income. In the German districts 
it ranges from 16 to 18 per cent. In 1851, an impost 
extraordinary was added to the previous burdensome 
taxes of the Italian provinces, which swelled the gross 
amount to 40 per cent of the income, not including the 
taxes upon transfer and succession. In Venetian Lorn* 
bardy, the real amount of direct tax on the net receipt 
is 43 per cent; and taking into account and making 
the estimate on the wealth of the provinces and the 
value of the crops, Lombardy pays about a seventh, in- 
stead of about a thirteenth (which would be her fair 
proportion) of the landed taxes of the Austrian govern- 
ment. 

The amount of these mammoth burdens may well as- 
tound even a New Yorker. Allowing that the latter 
pays two per cent on the estimated value of his real 
estate (which is on an average one third below the real 
value), the taxes of the Lombardo- Venetian land owner 
exceeded his eight times. In fact, nearly one half of 
his annual income is swept into the coffers of Austria; 
for he actually pays in the form of direct taxation two 
dollars out of every five he receives. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the soil of Lom- 
bardy is in the hands of the nobles. Out of a popula- 
tion of 2,723,000 in 1850, the signori numbered less 
than 3,000 ; and of 437,000 landed properties, there 
were 350,000 landed proprietors. This proportion. 
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teyen times greater than in Oreat Britain and mnoli 
larger than in the United States, shows that the burden 
of the taxation falls upon the people, and not npon the 
nobles ; for, deducting the inhabitants of the towns and 
eities, it is plain that the great bulk of the adult males 
are land owners. 

Among other causes mentioned by the same writer, 
tending to prejudice the position and augment the un- 
popularity of the Austrian government in Lombardy, 
and to accumulate burdens upon the people, are in- 
creased severities in the law of conscription, a reduc^ 
tion of five per cent on the value of the florin, and the 
recent plagues of the vine for a long course of seasons, 
and of the mulberry for several. What must be the 
real sentiments of a people so unfortunate and oppress- 
ed, it is not difficult to conjecture. 

THE MORAL ATTITUDE OF THE BEL- 
LIGERENTS. 

After hearing the case of France vs, Austria in the 
matter of the Italian controversy, no impartial judge or 
critic can fairly decide that either of the parties is al- 
together in the right. They do not come before the 
public with clean hands; and their dispute on this 
subject, covering a period of fifty years, reminds one of 
the abusive debate between the pot and the kettle as 
to their respective clearness of complexion. From the 
time when the first Napoleon invaded Italy as a libera- 
tor, and lefl her little better than a province of France, 
until lately, when Austrian influence was nearly su- 
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preme from Sardinia to the gulf of Venice, Italy has 
been the foot-ball of the leading states of Europe, none 
of which have taken a more active or spirited part in 
the game than France or Austria. She has been kicked 
and trampled upon at nearly every meeting of the great 
powers, from the congress of Vienna, after the fall of 
Napoleon I to the congress of Paris, after the close of 
the Crimean war. Every benefit she has received has 
been more than counterbalanced by some scathing 
wrong; every attempt to regain independence and na- 
tionality has been repulsed by foreign intervention; 
while at no moment during the period we have men- 
tioned, have portions of her territory been free from 
the crushing and overshadowing presence of armed 
forces sent out by the governments at Paris and Vienna. 
Against France her accusers urge, in reference to 
the immediate issue now pending, that she has entered 
into a desperate war and disturbed the peace of Europe 
on pretexts which, however plausible they may seem 
as questions of international policy, can not be justified 
by the moral principles which should govern nations 
and rulers. As a state, she had received no injury 
from Austria, nor had reason to apprehend any ; she 
did not commence hostilities to redress any wrong or to 
secure any right of her own ; and her alliance with 
Sardinia was only part of a well devised scheme to 
provoke Austria to a conflict. Europe may well dis- 
trust the motives of Louis Napoleon in entering upon 
a contest in which his own nation has nothing to gain 
except the glory and aggrandizement of conquest, espe- 
cially when the pretence for the conflict is a crusade for 
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liberty led by a monarch who fraudulently established a 
limited despotism upon the ruins of a republic which 
he had himself demolished. Laying aside questions of 
international law and policy, and weighing the man in 
the moral balance, the worst feature in his case is the 
part he took in the contest in the Papal states, when 
the citizens of Rome, following the example of France, 
had thrown off their grievous yoke, and established 
their independence. The French expedition to Home, 
the siege of that city and its subsequent occupation by 
French troops, throw the responsibility of the oppres- 
sion and misgovernment of that part of Italy at least, 
upon Louis Napoleon ; and his warmest admirers must 
confess that in view of this shameful and continued 
interference, his claims as the partizan of Italian inde- 
pendence are both illogical and hypocritical. Not even 
Austria's invasion of Naples, in 1821, under the pre- 
text of crushing out a threatened revolution, was a more 
palpable violation of the equality and independence of 
nations as interpreted by the international law. 

If the moral attitude of France in reference to the 
war be anything but upright and honest, that of Austria 
is so perverse and crooked as to repel the sympathies of 
all people living under a constitutional government. In 
the first place, her claim to exercise rule over portions 
of Italy, rests not upon the right of discovery, con- 
quest, cession, annexation, or any of the usual processes 
by which nations acquire territorial sovereignty, but 
upon certain treaties entered into by the great powers 
of Europe. Such treaties by no means pass a complete 
and unconditional fee. They are rather to be regarded 
18 
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as contracts for certain speeiai objects supposed to be 
required for the mutual good -, in this case, doubtless, 
the protection of Venetian Lombardy from ihe aggress- 
iye hands of France, the peace of Italy, and the de- 
pendent peace of Europe. In this sense, it may be said 
that Austria took Lombardy on a deed of trusty the 
trust being to protect her and the peace of Europe by a 
wise administration of public affairs. How far she has 
performed this trust, we shall presently see. But there 
are other conditions of, or rather equitable limitations 
to, her title. The cession of Lombardy to Austria was 
only a part of the treaties of Vienna ; they contained 
a large number of other deeds, trusts, contracts and 
proTisions, many of which have been broken, and some 
of which Austria has violated. For example, the 
treaties of Vienna guarantied the independence of 
Cracow, a city of Poland ; but in 1846 Austria absorbed 
the little republic into her own dominions, and wiped 
out her nationality, at one blow. The separation of 
Belgium and Holland, and the recognition of Louis Na- 
poleon as emperor of the French, were both against the 
provisions of those treaties ; and if such bargains are 
capable of being rendered void by repeated and con- 
tinued violations, those treaties are void in equity and 
in fact ; certainly Austria has no right to protest against 
their abrogation or repeal. They are, in fact, pretty 
well used up, or rendered obsolete, by the general 
consent of Europe ; and the real title of Austria to 
Lombardy is that of prescription, or adverse possession, 
which she must defend, as best she may, by an appeal 
to arms. 
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We have suggested on moral grounds, if not on a 
technical interpretation of the Vienna treaties, that 
Austria assumed the rule of Venetian Lombardy on the 
implied conditions that she would protect that province, 
respect the rights of her neighbors, and perpetuate the 
reestablished peace of Europe. Her subsequent career 
has been a continued violation of those conditions. 
With the king of Naples she early entered into a secret 
treaty by which he was bound never to allow any 
form of government inimical or dangerous to her own, 
to be established in his dominions. In other words, 
the principles of Austrian depotism were established 
forever in a neighboring state, anxious and ready to fight 
for a constitutional government. Here was a violation 
of the great principle laid down by Chancellor Kent, 
and other publicists from the time of Grotius, that 
^ each nation has a right to govern itself as it may 
think proper, and no one nation is entitled to dictate a 
form of government, or religion, or a course of public 
policy, to another.'' The bargain between the two 
monarchs was iiot a treaty in the true sense of the word, 
but a forcible dictation, by which Austria, through the 
threats of imported troops, compelled the Neapolitans 
to choose her and not their own form of government. 
With Parma, Modena and Tuscany, she has treaties 
similar in effect if not in substance, by which she can 
enter those duchies during a revolt or revolution, and 
force the dominant party or government to adopt her 
policy and dictation. For twenty-five out of the forty- 
four years which have elapsed since the treaties of 
Vienna, she has had military forces in some of the 
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Italian provinces over which she had no legal jarisdio- 
tion ; she has set her heel upon freedom and public 
justice, crushed out, so far as she could, the nationality 
of Italy, and constantly jeopardized by her secret in- 
trigues the safety of Sardinia, the only remaining 
constitutional government. 

In this review of admitted facts in reference to the 
two leading belligerents, we have made no pretence of 
examining the principles involved in reference to the 
law of nations, for we doubt if there be anything in 
that law applicable to the case. Very many theories 
are put forth under the sanction of international law 
which can not be found in the books, and the diplomats 
of Europe have a fashion of covering their newly dis- 
covered principles and precedents with the mantle of 
Qrotius, Puffendorf and Yattel in a manner which 
would somewhat astonish those publicists were they 
alive to hear them. Probably none of the parties in- 
volved in the present war have technically violated 
the law of nations ; but the diplomatic code of Europe 
is a very different matter. Still different and higher in 
the scale, are those eternal laws of honesty, honor and 
good faith which should govern nations as well as 
individuals, and according to which, men and histoiy 
will pass judgment upon the present struggle in Europe. 

THE KEYS OF ITALY. 

In looking back upon the campaign of 1796, the first 
of Napoleon Bonaparte's expeditions into Italy, one is 
struck with the fact that the brunt of the strife was 
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borne on the lines of the Mincio and Adige, and that 
the fortresses on the latter river were the great obsta- 
cles in the progress of a military conquest whose ra- 
pidity and success had never been surpassed in the his- 
tory of arms. Napoleon I, then twenty-five years old, 
a young bridegroom, and but recently raised to com- 
mand, entered Italy late in March, 1796, with an army 
of about forty thousand men, which number it never 
exceeded during the campaign, while the forces of the 
allies reached fifly thousand, and were frequently re- 
enforced by fresh troops, or rather by fresh armies from 
Austria. By the 2l8t of April, he had fought and won 
the victories of Monte Notte, Millesimo and Mondovi ; 
on the 9th of May, captured Lodi, and by the 15th of 
that month entered Milan. In less than two months he 
had made himself master of Lombardy, and brought 
Sardinia to terms, by compelling her to renounce the 
coalition, cede to France Nice, Savoy and Piedmont 
west of the Alps, and to grant his troops a free pass 
through her dominions. On the 28th of May he en- 
tered the Venetian territory, after a sharp engagement 
on the line of the Mincio, but it was not until January 
of the following year that the fall of Mantua completed 
the conquest of Italy. In the interim the great battles 
of Ca«tiglione, Arcole and Rivoli were fought, four 
large armies raised by Austria to defend her possessions 
were destroyed, and Napoleon had several times been 
brought to the brink of destruction, from which he 
was only saved by the rapidity of his movements, and 
his military genius in moving with the whole force of 
his little army against separated bodies or wings of the 
enemy. 
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But the fact stands out clear on the record, that the 
fortifications of Mantua, defended hy only a moderate 
force, were the great ohstruction of the campaign, and 
postponed the triumph of the French for half a year. 
This is the more striking as they had entered the noble 
and strongly fortified city of Verona early in June ; and 
at the same time occupied Legnano on the Adige, while 
the Austrian commander, Beaulieu, had given up 
Peschiera soon after the battle of Lodi. During a brief 
portion of the campaign, the Austrians held Legnano 
and Yerona; but they were compelled to leave both 
these places, so that at the commencement and during 
most of the seige of Mantua, the French held three angles 
of the famous quadrilateral, viz., Peschiera, command^ 
ing Lake Garda and the roads to Yerona ; Yerona, can- 
trolling the great road to the Tyrd, and with Legnano 
protecting and protected by the Adige, and forming 
with that river the great line of defence between the 
Alps and the Po. But with all these advantages, six 
months elapsed after its first investment before Mantua 
capitulated. 

These reminiscences of the campaign of 1796 may be 
useful in aiding us to form conjectures — for we do not 
aspire to opinions — as to the probable result of the 
movements of the allies now concentrating their forces 
in and around the strategic square. It must be admit- 
ted in behalf of the first Napoleon, that he was com- 
pelled for some time to abandon active operations against 
Mantua by the invasion of successive troops of Austri- 
ans whom he met and overcame in the open field, and 
that the result of the seige was thus virtually decided. 
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On the other hand, the improvements of modem times 
have placed Mantua within three days of Vienna, 
whence immense masses of Austrians, swiftly gathered 
from all parts of the empire, may be carried to the 
scene of action, without the necessity of a slow and 
toilsome march through the mountains. The fortificar 
tions themselves have been vastly strengthened since 
1796 ; the stem frontiers of nature now bristle with all 
the crafty barriers invented by modern military science. 
Louis Napoleon has four huge fortresses to invest, while it 
took his military predecessor six months to conquer one. 
Peschiera, which did not surrender to the Sardinians 
in 1848, until after a contest of nearly two months, may 
succumb ; Yerona and Legnano may fall ; but Mantua, 
situated in the middle of a lake, surrounded by un- 
healthy marshes, whose miasma is pregnant with death, 
protected by the power of inundating the enemy, and 
by fortresses which seem almost impregnable, may pro- 
tract the defence for months, even against the new 
French artillery and the skill of the military schools of 
Paris, developed and matured before Sebastopol. It is 
possible that some short and severe engagement may 
settle the question without the horrors of a protracted 
seige ; but unless this should be the case, it seems highly 
probable that Louis Napoleon may have to knock many 
times at the gates of the fortresses, before he obtains 
the keys of Italy and permission to walk into Venice. 
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A BREATHING SPELL. 

In the career of every man, prince or peasant, there 
is said to be an opportunity for wiping out the blunders 
of the past and commencing a new record with his fel- 
low-men and with heaven. There is a tide in the moral 
world, as in the mortal life, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune; to an honest and good fortune, 
resulting from an acknowledgment of the mistakes of 
the past, expiation for mischief already committed, 
and a- wise choice for the future. Happy is he who 
seizes the auspicious crisis of his fate to erase the stain 
upon his conscience, or the blot upon his fame, and by 
some noble and expiatory act convince his fello ws that 
their condemnation was premature and ill-founded, and 
that he is still worthy of their respect and esteem ! 
The heathen moralist has written that a good man 
struggling with misfortune is a spectacle for the admi- 
ration of the gods, but we can conceive a worthier spec- 
tacle — that of a powerful ruler, whose reputation has 
been damaged by an unscrupulous policy, bad faith and 
unprincipled ambition, seizing upon some opportune 
and golden moment in the flush of victory to prove by 
a great act of wisdom and magnanimity that the designs 
of his heart are neither cruel nor selfish, and to justify, 
whatever may have been his previous errors, his essen- 
tial sincerity and honor as a prince who has a true 
regard for the happiness of his people, and a noble de- 
sire to obtain the approval of the world and of history. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte needs just now but one 
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element of greatness ; the moral confidence and faith of 
the nations. To judge by the external signs of success, 
no career in this generation has been so swift, brilliant 
and victorious. He has strode, as if by one step, from 
the condition of an impoverished exile toj the empire 
of France, the control of European politics, and the 
heroism of a great military leader, conducting success- 
fully the most splendid campaign of modern arms. 
But his glory can not be substantial and permanent 
until he proves the honesty of his aims and the sinceri- 
ty of his protestations, and so gains the confidence of 
men. The time for the proof has come, or is near at 
hand. We shall soon know whether he desires the in- 
dependence of Italy, or the aggrandizement of France ; 
the liberty of an oppressed country, or the extension of 
his own dynasty ; the peace of Europe, or the horrors 
and despair of a general war. He has paused at the 
most anxious and exciting scene in the campaign ; his 
arms are triumphant ; Austria is humbled and exhaust- 
ed by Solferino and the weaknesses and dissensions of 
her empire ; Hungary lurks near, ready to light up the 
revolutionary flames which may set Europe on fire; 
Prussia and Bussia stand a little aloof, but preparing 
for the conflict. In this moment of suspense, which 
the whole civilized world shares, much depends upon 
the moderation, justice and honor of the emperor of 
the French. By fulfilling his pledges to Italy, showing 
himself magnanimous to Austria, respectful to the G-er- 
man confederacy, and attentive to the peaceful counsels 
of England, it is not impossible that he may guaranty 
the freedom of the peninsula, make an honorable peace 
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with Austria, restore the confidence of Europe, and 
lead home his victorious legions crowned with the lau- 
rels of a humane and magnanimous triumph. Such a 
termination to his brilliant campaign would silence his 
enemies, endear him to Italy and the friends of consti- 
tutional government, and seat him securely on the 
throne of France; but the moral triumph would be 
brighter than the crown, and grander than the fame of 
military conquest. Whether the armistice ends in 
peace or renewed hostilities, he has now an opportunity 
to justify himself before the world; and as the truest 
and most honorable monarchs have sometimes fallen 
away from the path of duty, so it is possible that the — 
so-called — most reckless and dangerous ruler in Europe 
may be allured by the attractiveness of popularity and 
the respect of mankind, a« well as by motives of state 
policy, to take such a judicious, moderate and disinter- 
ested, stand as will expunge from the public m^nory the 
record of his past misfortunes or crimes. 

THE BASES OF PEACE. 

The public is again taken by surprise. The unex- 
pected news of the armistice is swiftly followed by the 
more extraordinary intelligence brought over by the 
North Briton, and which is altogether too brief and 
scanty to satisfy the eager curiosity of the public. It 
is certainly known, however, that the Italian campaign 
is over; that a treaty of peace between France and 
Austria has been concluded, and that the Emperor Na- 
poleon is soon to return to Paris. Those who antici- 
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pated that lie would strictly fulfil bis promise of driving 
the Austrians beyond tbe Adriatic are doomed to a 
measure of disappointment; for instead of tbis wbole- 
sale and wbolesome expulsion, we find a novel Napole- 
onic creation in tbe sbape of an Italian confederation, 
wbicb seems to embrace France, Austria and Naples, 
and to be under tbe nominal presidency of tbe pope ! 
Lombardy is passed over to tbe king of Sardinia ; con- 
quered by tbe arms of tbe allies, it is transferred to 
Yictor Emanuel as bis sbare of tbe spoils ; but under 
wbat limitations and guaranties of independence is 
known only to tbe parties immediately concerned. Tbe 
negotiations wbicb form tbe bases of peace for Italy 
beyond tbe Mincio are less definitely stated ; but ap- 
parently Venetia will be still governed by tbe bouse of 
Hapsburg under tbis curiously mixed Italian confedera- 
tion. Tbe problem of tbe quadrilateral being unsolved, 
Venice is as mucb as ever under tbe lock and key of 
tbe Austrian fortresses. It is asserted tbat tbe pope is 
to be tbe mere nominal bead of tbe confederacy, and 
tbat be will virtually be deprived of bis temporal 
sovereignty. All tbe world will, of course, be lost in 
conjecture as to tbe causes of tbese wonderful and un- 
expected events ; but until tbe details of tbe intelli- 
gence are more amply supplied, conjecture is idle. 
Perbaps Russia bas backed down; and tbe tbird, 
like tbe first Napoleon, wisbes to be crowned at Paris 
by tbe pope. And wbat bas become of tbe arrange- 
ment witb Kossutb ? 
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THE IMPERIAL DECREES. 

The indications of a more moderate and forbearing 
policy on the part of Louis Napoleon in the administra- 
tion of the government of France, are generally re- 
ceived with the same spirit of disparagement which has 
greeted all his public acts since he seized the reins 
of imperial power. When a man's general reputation 
rests under a cloud, the world naturally if not logically, 
regards all his movements with suspicion ; and it is pro- 
bable that the wisest and most self-sacrificing step the 
emperor could take, in reference to the intricate and 
perplexing affairs, in which France and the other great 
powers of Europe are now interested, would be received 
with very general doubts of the honesty and purity of 
his purpose. Public opinion once convinced by some 
great act of falsehood or treachery, that a man's motives, 
or principles of conduct, are narrow, selfish and dishon- 
est, is slow to forget or to forgive ; and Louis Napoleon 
is endeavoring to strengthen the moral force of his 
throne, finds himself surrounded with difficulties and 
obstacles, which, were he the most sincere and single- 
heated ruler in Europe, might well weaken his zeal and 
discourage his hopes. 

Assuming him to be a mere man of policy, governed 
by those principles or theories of state-craft which he 
deems best fitted to accomplish his purposes and to ad- 
vance the interests of his dynasty, and it must still be 
confessed that the relaxations admitted by his recent 
decrees, shows a boldness and a wisdom well worthy of 
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the keenest and most brilliant intellect in Earope. A 
government can not publicly acknowledge and repent of 
the errors of the past — but it can, without compro- 
mising its dignity or lowering its self-respect, open a 
new record for the future, and by a wiser and more 
moderate policy, teach men to forget its previous er- 
rors. This is what the recent decrees of the emperor, 
to a certain extent, imply ; and imply in the most adroit 
and delicate manner. There are no longer any political 
prisoners in France, or any political exiles banished 
from Prance ; the general amnesty, as the Greek deriva- 
tion of the word indicates, declares that the empire for- 
gets, not forgives its enemies; for forgiveness might 
imply its own weakness ; and, as has been plausibly sug- 
gested, might be rejected by thousands who will con- 
fess to no crime. The exiles and refugees now scattered 
over the world, are invited to return to France, for the 
reasons that the past has been forgotten, and that the 
empire is sufficiently strong in the hearts of the people 
to resist the designs of its enemies. This is the meaning 
and logic of this decree, and also of the other, simul- 
taneously issued, which relieves the press from the ef- 
fects of previous warning, and which is accompanied by 
such changes in the censors' department as guaranty to 
publishers and the public journals, greater freedom in 
the discharge of its duties. 

The friends of the emperor, and the well-wishers of 
France, now find cause for regret that the half-complet- 
ed punishment and repression of Austrian intrigue and 
encroachment in Italy had not been carried to a point 
which would have further established the French em- 
14 
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peror in the confidence of the friends of continental 
iVeedom, and of constitutional order. Had Napoleon 
given Italy that independence and nationality which 
recent events are fast teaching us she is fully competent 
to enjoy and use with judgment and moderation, he 
might have retraced his previous missteps, and secured 
the foundations of his empire not on a system of re- 
pressions and half measures in the direction of progress, 
hut upon and in the hearts of the intelligent and free- 
dom-loving men of France, and upon the good will and 
moral support of the constitutional states of Europe. 
The doubts as to his sincerity in the Italian campaign 
extend to the motives which have induced him to relax 
some of the rigors of his dynasty ; and there is much 
plausibility in the common opinion that if he was false 
to Italy, he can not be true to France. At least, if he 
had done for Italy all that he promised, and carried out 
to the letter the spirit of the glowing proclamations is- 
sued at Milan, France might now be substantially a free 
nation. Instead of the amnesties granted to the press 
and political exiles, we might have a general forgetful- 
ness of the past and of the steps by which the emperor 
ascended the throne, a thorough and honest popular 
confidence in the Napoleonic regime, and a return to 
those mild and lenient terms of government which caa 
only exist when good faith and mutual respect unite 
the governing and the governed. 
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NAPOLEONIC IDEAS. 



The European press is loaded down with bewildering 
and contradictory reports in reference to the projected 
settlement of the Italian question. It would be amus- 
ing to examine and compare the various statements 
which have been put forth, with an air of credibility, 
from time to time, within the last month [Oct., 1859]. 
Not long since^ it was announced that the Zurich con- 
ference had certainly and finally closed its sessions ; but 
At the latest advices the plenipotentiaries were busily 
applying themselves to the task of dining and wining 
with the hospitable Swiss, and this seems to be the 
only part of their proceedings upon which the various 
correspondents do not contradict each other. . 

Among other conditions of the Zurich settlement, it 
was stated that Austria was to give up to Sardinia two 
of the fortresses of the famous quadrilateral, besides the 
duchies of Parma and Modena ; a proposition almost as 
absurd as the others which were announced almost 
simultaneously, namely, that a second son of King 
Leopold was to be sovereign of Tuscany, and that in the 
proposed congress at Brussels, England would be repre- 
sented by Prince Albert. Asstria surrendering Pes- 
chiera and Mantua, which she was allowed to retain 
after the Imperial interview at Yillafranca — a Crerman 
prince ruling the intensely Italian Tuscans — and the 
powerless and much-restricted prince consort represent- 
ing G-reat Britain in a European congress — such are 
some of the absurdities to which the press is driven, in 
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the attempt to solve the most important problem of the 
day — the Napoleonic idea of the Italian question. 

For the meat of this difficult nut lies hid in the 
subtle and secretive brain of the emperor of the French, 
at last accounts quietly enjoying the baths at Biarritz, 
and slowly evolving, from the complications which sur- 
round him, the idea which first induced him to set foot 
in Italy, and which inspires his conduct and governs 
his acts now as much as it did then. There reposes the 
secret which one will ask in vain from the Zurich pleni- 
potentiaries, the busy king of Belgium, the active 
young Metternich, or the much-troubled cabinet of Pal- 
merston. He who planned and conducted the Italian 
campaign, and probably foresaw the various movements 
and combinations which followed, alone holds the last 
link of the chain which he has forged. What is the 
idea for which, the Moniteur announces, France is 
the only nation in Europe which will fight ? Is it the 
freedom of Italy, " from the Alps to the Adriatic," the 
alleged basis of the war, or only the glory of France, 
and the perpetuation and aggrandizement of the im- 
perial dynasty? 

This is the real question which underlies the whole 
business. The character of a man, rather than the 
policy of governments, is involved ; the good faith and 
sincerity of a monarch, rather than the designs of par- 
ties and the maneuvres of diplomatic bodies. When 
we find out what Napoleon means to do, we shall know 
very nearly what has been actually efifected. Not that 
his power is absolute ; for he knows how and when to 
be moderate, and to mould his plans according to cir- 
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cumstances ; but he will give the general direction and 
shape to the settlement, whether that may embrace 
the actual unity and independence of Central Italy, the 
restoration of the dukes, or the establishment of an 
Etrurian kingdom, with one of the Bonapartes at its 
head — the last a contingency, however, which the 
Moniteur positively denies. In the meantime, people 
are asking themselves, and somewhat pertinently in 
reference to the Italian question, whether France her- 
self is any freer since the amnesty and the modification 
of the laws of the censorship ; whether her people or 
her statesmen have any more power or influence in the 
government; or if the thought and intelligence of 
France has any wider or freer scope of utterance. They 
even ask each other if the evident determination of the 
emperor to satisfy and even gratify Austria, on almost 
any terms, has any connection with the acknowledged 
fact, that, notwithstanding the disarmament, he is now 
building a steel-clad fleet of war-vessels, and can lead 
out nearly 600,000 men under arms at a month's notice. 
The questioning goes still further; for all Europe is 
asking itself, and England throbs with anxiety at the 
very thought, whether the settlement of the Italian 
question is not the first step in the development of a 
secret and long-matured plan which involves the peace 
and security of larger and more important states in 
Europe. 
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FRENCH NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 

Of the steel plated war yessels with which France is 
strengtheniDg her navy, two, the liners, Castiglione and 
Massena, are finished, and great exertions are being made 
to speedily complete the Gloire and Inyincible, which 
will carry engines of nine hundred horse power and 
forty rifled cannon. Two other liners, also steel clad, 
and of immense size, have been put on the stocks, the 
Magenta at Brest, and the Solfcrino at L'Orient A 
Paris correspondent recently stated that a trial of one 
of these immense and almost impregnable marine mon- 
sters had proved entirely satisfactory. A shell of the 
largest size, projected from a short distance against the 
side of one of the completed yessels, did not effect the 
least injury. The London Times has stated that there 
are building, or under orders to be built, in the French 
dock yards, twenty ships of the Kne, ten of the very 
largest size, and ten of an inferior calibre. The advices 
by later steamers, however, throw some doubt upon this 
statement, and it is probable that these vessels have 
been mistaken for twenty large transports, capable of 
conveying 1,500 men each. How many of the steel 
plated frigates, or liners, have been ordered is uncer- 
tain j but we know of at least six, enumerated above ; 
two of them entirely or nearly completed, and all vais^ 
seaux du combat, fighting vessels, steel plated, with 
iron beaks or prows. Owing to the rapid operations of 
French science, such vessels can probably be ready for 
sea within eighteen months after they are ordered. 
It is also announced that these and various other naval 
preparations are being prosecuted with energy, and that 
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200,000 elielk and 30,000 rifles have been ordered for 
the use of the fleet. Steam rams are in course of con* 
structioD at the principal government dock yards, and 
also gunboats cased with iron and impervious to cannon 
shot ; while the plan of fortifications which the empe- 
ror has adopted is being rapidly executed, and especi- 
ally the defences on the coast of Normandy and between 
Havre and Caen. 

France has always been jealous of the naval supre- 
macy of Great Britain, but it was not until the fall of 
Louis Philippe and the establishment of a republic 
which had little in common with the elder dynasties, 
that she undertook to build a fleet proportionate to her 
military strength. The naval commission established 
in 1848 reported, in 1861, in favor of the construction 
of forty-five steam line^of-battle-ships of the first class, 
sixty steam-frigates, and twenty steam-transports be* 
sides troop-ships and dockyards. The money to cairy 
this plan into effect was immediately voted. Grand amd 
expensive as was the plan, a special report to Parlia- 
ment, recently made public, shows that the estimates 
have been largely increased, and now embrace in all 
some sixty liners, eighty or ninety screw frigates, and 
seventy-two steam-transports, besides the iron-plated 
vessels. The accounts of the naval preparations in 
France, which we receive from time to time, show how 
briskly this plan is being carried into effect, and leave 
little doubt that it is the settled policy of France to 
own the largest and strongest navy in Europe. 

The fact that the French fleet at this motnent is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to that of Great Britain, and 
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the probability that in a short time it will be one third 
larger, is well calculated to excite the apprehension of 
the only nation against which such a naval force could 
be suspected to have hostile designs. The leading and 
most thoughtful journals of England, including the 
Times, Blackwood, the Saturday Review and the 
London Quarterly, have expressed from time to time, 
either strong apprehensions, or strong convictions, that 
such a calamity is impending. Perhaps their fears are 
exaggerated, or are partly dissembled for the purpose of 
arousing the energy of the people and of stimulating the 
government to efforts of preparation against a contin- 
gency which is only possible. The invasion of England 
sooner or later by Louis Napoleon is nearly as great a 
cause of fright as was the first Napoleon's projected 
bridging of the channel in 1804-5. In such a state of 
public opinion, whether morbid or well grounded, it is 
natural that the English press should calculate closely 
the chances of a project which can only be attempted 
by a fleet. The recent sensation paper in the London 
Quarterly, prepared by a gentleman of great experience 
and high naval rank, adopted the theory that it might 
be possible for France to command the channel, and land 
200,000 men on the English shores : and this accom- 
plished, that nothing could hinder them from taking 
possession of London. 

It is not our purpose to discuss at present such a 
theory ; but a summary of the reasons presented by the 
English press for fearing the future supremacy of France 
on the sea, may perhaps be interesting at this time. In 
addition to the immense naval preparations now going 
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Cm, and the settled policy of the government to build a 
great navy, points to which we have already alluded, 
much stress is laid upon the fact, that the French navy 
is almost entirely new, and is consequently made after 
the latest and best models. It is supposed, also, that 
the iron-plated vessels and gun boats will cause a com- 
plete revolution in naval warfare. If Napoleon's plan 
is successful, it is said that nothing but incombustible 
shell-proof vessels can hold their way safely on the 
ocean. It has been proved that the largest shell will 
break like glass against a plate four or five inches thick ; 
and against an enemy so protected, the old wooden ves- 
sels would become mere hulks on the wat^r. The 
French, also, excel the world in their system of naval 
gunnery ; and they have especially made great improve- 
ments in horizontal shell-firing. The Crimean war 
showed that they could not be excelled in bombard- 
ments, while the Italian campaign proved their wonder- 
ful expedition in transporting men and munitions by 
sea. But over and above every thing else in im- 
portance, are urged the facts that since the war with 
Eussia, scarcely a French ship has been dismantled, 
while the nation possesses peculiar and almost inex- 
haustible resources for manning the largest fleet which 
she can build. In both these particulars, England 
labors under great disadvantages ; for as soon as the 
Russian war was over, she dismantled her line-of-battle- 
ships and her gun-boats, and discharged their crews; 
but yet has not the power fully to man the vessels now 
in commission. 

In recounting these gigantic preparations and arma- 
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ments of France, the English press confesses to other 
griefs, the evidences whereof are apparent Every sufi- 
picion of French projects costs England many solid 
guineas. To guard against future and possihle evils, 
her people are now heavily taxed, and the increased 
naval appropriations are voted almost without opposition « 
She only seems to fear lest the steel-cased fleet will be 
knocking at her doors before she is ready to receive it. 
The apparent necessity of constantly dipping into her 
purse, of increasing year by year her naval and military 
expenses, and of turning her eyes from the arts of 
peace and the gains of commerce to the possible ruin of 
a cruel and unprovoked war, are realities which can not 
be disguised, and inconveniences to which she dailj 
submite. And whatever may be thought of the ulte- 
rior designs of France, it is certain that the heavy bill, 
finaneial timidity and dreadful suspense which these 
naval armaments are costing England, are as real evils 
as if her fears were, as we trust they are, unfounded 
and groundless. 

THE ITALIAN LEAGUE AND THE CONGRESS. 

We infer ^om recent events in Italy that the Em- 
peror Napoleon intends to advance the interests of the 
Central states in his own way, or not at all. What 
those states may do, or may wish to do, seems to form 
no part of the imperial plan. The duchies and the le- 
gations passed through a revolution in the most clever 
and quiet manner conceivable, exercising wonderful 
self-control in moments full of temptation to the hot 
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and revengeful Southern blood, and showing the de- 
throned rulers to the frontiers without violence and with 
respectful politeness. For six months, their provisional 
governments have been earned on to the satisfaction of 
all classes and the admiration of Europe. The old 
theory that Italy was not sufficiently advanced for self- 
government is substantially refuted; and we behold 
these large masses of the unexpectedly liberated main- 
taining moderation in the hour of triumph, and civil 
order under the most trying and vexatious circum- 
stances. 

One would think that by this judicious and mode* 
rate behavior, the Central states had fairly earned the 
right of strengthening and consolidating, in their own 
way, the liberty and independence which they had 
achieved, and of which they have shown themselves so 
worthy. But every wish they have expressed has been 
either tacitly or expressly denied. One by one, they 
voted with the utmost unanimity for annexation to the 
kingdom of Sardinia. This proposition, which involved 
the consolidation of nearly the whole of Northeastern 
and Central Italy under a limited and constitutional 
monarchy, seems to have been offensive to the emperor, 
for it was instantly quashed, on the pretence that it 
would disturb the preponderance of power between 
Northern and Southern Italy. Not being able to build 
Qp this barrier against future aggressions upon their 
independence, the Central states concluded to have a 
regency, and offered the position of regent to the prince 
de Carignan, a relative of the king of Sardinia. Cer« 
tain weighty representations were made by the emperor 
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to the king which induced Carignan to hold back hid 
assent, the French press asserting that this course was 
taken for the purpose of preventing the interference of 
Naples. The suggestion that the two Sicilies would 
make war upon Central Italy because the latter desired 
a legitimate prince for a regent, is one which only an 
ingenious intellect could have invented. Nothing would 
have been less probable, as the king of Naples has as 
much as he can do, now that his Swiss troops have gone, 
to protect his own government. His weak and mer- 
cenary troops could not stand an hour before the army 
of Italy, but that hour would perhaps be long enough 
to send the throne of Bomba's son and heir tumbling 
about his ears. It is plain, also, that the second re- 
gent named on the part of Central Italy, Buoncompagni, 
will not retain his appointment with the assent of the 
emperor, the objection being now put upon the broad 
ground that any regency would interfere with the 
duties of the proposed European congress. 

All these distinct and unanimous propositions having 
been, one by one, defeated by the emperor, Italy can 
look for a permanent reestablish ment of her independ- 
ence only in the action of the European cons:rcss, un- 
less, indeed, the king of Sardinia should take some 
decided position of antagonism to France. This latter 
contingency does not seem probable, although the king 
has repeatedly expressed his own willingness, if unin- 
cumbered by diplomatic relations, to annex the duchies 
to his kingdom. Moreover, Prince Carignan, recently 
speaking on behalf of the king to the deputies of Cen- 
tral Italy, told them '< to reckon always on the king, 
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who will support their wishes, and who will never ahan- 
don those who entrust their destinies to his loyalty." 
This language, although it is encouraging to Central 
Italy, and implies that the king will do all he can to 
support the league, can not be construed as a pledge that 
the king will give up his engagements to the emperor, 
nor can it be expected that the plans of France will be 
repudiated by Sardinia, while a French army still occu- 
pies portions of Italy. 

In this state of affairs, we are willing to admit that a 
European congress is convenient and perhaps necessary 
to settle, in some way, the Italian difficulties, but its 
action will be beset with the most perplexing difficulties. 
It is not likely that Central Italy will obtain more rights 
and privileges than the French emperor is willing to 
approve, and it is evident that he would prefer a weak 
and artificially-constructed confederacy to a free, united 
and independent state, made up of consanguineous pop- 
ulations: We know, indeed, on the authority of his 
letter to Victor Emanuel, that he wishes that Tuscany 
should be restored to the grand duke Ferdinand, that 
the duchess of Parma should be called to Modena, and 
that the pope should be honored with the presidency of 
the confederation. 

These conditions, when compared with the unani- 
mous demands of the league, are hard indeed, but they 
may be rendered still more severe by concessions allow- 
ed, for ulterior reasons, to Austria and her supporters 
in the congress. And with both France and Austria, 
to say nothing of Naples and the Roman States, to op- 
pose the expressed will of Italy, what has Italy to hope, 
15 
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except at best a humiliating compromise ? What limit, 
indeed, will be put to the jurisdiction of the congress ? 
Will it recognize the established condition of things, or 
dispose, de novo, of the duchies and legations, as if it 
had a right to ignore their present governments, fairly 
erected and capable of being sustained by Italian swords? 
Will it go behind the deliberate and often-expressed de- 
termination of the people, and issue a new title to these 
little but independent states? Will it protect Italy from 
foreign intervention, and allow her to sustain herself by 
her own arms, as she is willing and ready to do, or will 
Italy be, for the fiftieth time, the foot-ball of diplomacy 
and a play-thing for the great powers ? These are ques- 
tions apposite to the issue which the French emperor 
presents to Europe, and Italy has reason to tremble 
while she entrusts her destiny to such contingencies. 
She enters the congress, ignorant of the jurisdiction 
which may be claimed over her states, and at the mercy 
of powers unwilling to fully recognize the independence 
she has achieved. Anything less than all she asks is 
so much stolen from her honor and from her acquired 
rights as a nation, and it is difficult to conceive of any 
fair or just reason why Europe should interfere with 
her sovereignty, or deliberate upon the partition of her 
territory. But to the congress she must go, and even 
witji the moral force of the English ministry and peo- 
ple to aid her, it is perhaps a question whether she will 
not be compelled to accept a government which will 
eventually require to be upheld and perpetuated by the 
intervention of a foreign force. 
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NICHOLAS AND RUSSIA. 

A portion of the press has raised a great outcry about 
a little word for Russia lately spoken by the Washing- 
ton Union [May, 1853]. An out-and-out republican it 
seems, can not brook a good word, however true, in 
favor of any system of government except his own. 
The American eagle ruffles his feathers in anger because 
the ^r of the Russian bear has been gently titillated by 
a good natured paragraph. We heartily despise this 
bigotry, this pseudo patriotism, as false aa it is unchari- 
table. 

The fact is that not only is the government of Russia 
very well adapted to the condition of her people, but is 
really progressive and republicanizing in its nature and 
tendencies. Nicholas I, the emperor, is doing all he 
can to alleviate the condition of his subjects, and to 
secure the ultimate freedom of his serfs. These serfs 
we all know, are slaves, and regularly bought and sold 
as one of the appurtenances of real estate. Let us see 
what Nicholas has done for them. 

1st. He has shortened the term of serfs who enter 
the army from twenty to eight years ; at the end of 
which time they ceaae to be slaves and become free. 
By this act he annually secures the freedom of thou- 
sands of slaves. 

2d. He has provided that no serf can be sold except 
by a transfer of the land to which he belongs. In 
cases where the owner of land is unable to pay up the 
loans of government, the crown takes possession of the 
land, and the serfs become crown peasants, or heredita- 
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ry fiefs. In this case they are taxed annually a small 
sum, and the government is obliged to supply them 
with the strict necessities of life in cases of bad har- 
vests or other unavoidable misfortunes. 

3d. He has granted them the right to enter into 
contracts and to buy their own freedom — a privilege 
which they never enjoyed before. 

4th. He has lent them money to buy their freedom 
of their masters, to secure which they mortgage them- 
selves to the crown, paying annually three per cent in- 
terest, and three per cent of the capital, until they 
become free, and proprietors of the land to which they 
are attached. Whole parishes have thus acquired their 
liberty, and by labor and industry have attained a free- 
dom which no spasmodic revolution could give them. 

Nicholas has made these concessions voluntarily, and 
prompted only by the nobleness of his own nature. 
His people love and revere his government, as they re- 
vere the authority of a father. He is teaching them 
the alphabet of freedom, and under his tuition Russia 
is becoming a nation of freemen. This people is semi- 
barbarous, and stand afar oflf from that liberty in which 
we rejoice; but if the emperor and his subjects are 
really striving after better things, we can not do worse 
than to give them a cold shoulder, and a taste of that 
Pharisaical pity, more redolent of self-conceit than of 
charity. 
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MILTON'S CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

We publish this morning, as in harmony with the 
true spirit of this day, that most noble and elevated of 
all English lyrics, John Milton's Hymn of the Nativity, 
No Anglo-Saxon can read its inspiring strains without 
a feeling of manly and honest exultation that he be- 
longs to the same lineage^ speaks the same language, and 
has been educated in the same religion, as the blind 
poet. But grand and comprehensive as is the song, it 
is not so grand and comprehensive as the great thought 
that comes borne on the wings of the morning, so full 
of the story of Bethlehem. To the mature in mind and 
heart, it brings the deep peace that rejoices to behold 
God clothed with and ennobling our common human- 
ity — taking up his abode and choosing his lot among 
the poor of this world, as if to remind us of the duty 
we owe especially to the poor — making himself poor, 
as if so teach all men the lesson of a common interest 
and a universal brotherhood ; a brotherhood that brings 
down the high and lifts up the lowly into the same 
great relationship. 

The universal peace among the nations that waited 
upon the Messiah's birth, has always been understood 
as an emblem of his mission and purpose on the earth, 
as a kind of prophetic foreshadowing of his full and 
perfect reign. Perhaps the poverty of his birth has a 
kindred import. The multitudes of our world are al- 
ways poor ; and it seems fit that the Saviour of men 
should come home to the hearts of all by making him- 
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self one of the multitude. The rich and poor mnst 
win his &yor by stooping to the spirit of poverty. It 
is a lesson of snblime humility to learn to respect man 
for his manhood, and not for the accidents of wealth, 
or talents, or learning. His wants and his nature con- 
stitutes his claim to the friendly aid of Christian men. 
One other thought is suggested by the day and the 
hymn. The growing power of Christianity is chang- 
ing the face of the world. The march of Christian 
civilization is steadily onward ; it is nearer to-day than 
it ever was on any Christmas before, to the millions of 
Japan, China, and the islands of the sea. Without 
noise or sound of a trumpet, the great army of truth 
advances with the steadinesss of light. Human reason 
is devoting itself to human interests. Society and go- 
vernment begin to exercise the right of eminent paternity 
over the ignorant, the unfortunate, and the criminal; 
to manifest towards the insane, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the diseased, the poverty-stricken, and the de^ 
serted, as classes, something of the compassion which a 
merciful father extends to the calamities of his children. 
The great charitable institutions of the world are of 
Christian planting and Christian growth. The hero of 
life and peace is greater, in the world's esteem, than the 
hero of death. Every impulse of humanity feels the 
impulse of a growing hope. Our very ideas and stand- 
ards of thought are growing higher and purer under the 
inspiration of the beneficent spirit which animates our 
civilization. We have outgrown the old world which 
made a god of its dead Caesar, and have learned to re- 
verence men of self-denial and a peaceful spirit. We 
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have advanced then ; we have inherited all that they 
possessed ; and we have gathered the wisdom of all ages, 
before and since. But, chiefly amopg all its possessions, 
the world owes its highest and best feelings to the re- 
ligion of him who this day became incarnate, and so 
elevated hmnanity above the capacity of human thought 
to estimate. 



A THEORY OF MUSIC. 

From those fabulous times when Orpheus and Am- 
phion caused the rocks and mountains to dance in 
harmony with their melodious lyres, to these modern and 
artistic days, graced by such queens of song as Sontag 
and Alboni, divine music has captivated the senses and 
ravished the souls of men. The rudest and the most 
cultivated have yielded to the " witchery of sound,'' and 
acknowledged its power over the passions and its molli- 
fying influence upon the heart. The charm fur 
melancholy — the quickener of hope — the interpreter 
of love — the inspirer of devotion — the spell of harmony 
magnetizes the sense and elevates the spirit. The 
luxurious Romans provided a concert of musicians at 
their banquets, and the polished Greek imported female 
slaves to enchant him with melodious airs played upon 
golden-wired harps. 

We read in holy writ that the harmony of the sweet 
psalmist drove away the evil spirit of king Saul, and 
that when the minstrel played, whom troubled Elisha 
summoned, '' the hand of the Lord came upon him.'' 

It was the sweet voice of Cleopatra — " Rare Egyp- 
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tian V which first inveigled Antony, and as Byron says 
in Lovers Labor Lost — 

** When love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven droWsy with the harmony/' 

The Cremonas of Italy respond to the melancholy 
heart-music of her people; France awakes to arms and 
glory at the sound of the electric MarseiUatse ; the 
shrill hag-pipes of Scotland find an echo in the recesses 
of her mountains and the hearts of her people ; the 
proud step of the Spanish peasant times itself more 
proudly with the clink of the national castinets. Even 
the phlegmatic Englishman, and the money-making 
American are moved hy their national anthems, and 
throw their purses and their hearts at the favorite 
songstress. We adorn our banquets with music, which 
Solomon says, is "a carbuncle set in gold;" and, " as 
the signet of an emerald well trimmed with gold, so is 
the melody of music in a pleasant banquet." The 
brass band is the crowning grace of the triumphal pro- 
cession ; the harmony of the dirge completes the funeral 
pageant of the dead, and the holy sacrifices of the altar 
are offered up with the melody of the chant. In hope, 
desolation, love, prayer, music is the refined expression 
of human thought, the exquisite language of the soul. 

Now music is such exquisite and universal language 
because it is the exquisite and universal expression of 
the harmony of the universe. The soul is embosomed 
in beauty as boundless and infinite as the benevolence 
of Him who breathed into man the breath of life. He 
has created nothing inconsistent with himself, and as 
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fie is harmony, so are all his works. There is no 
discord in his system, and no inharmonious relations 
among his creatures. The soul instinctively rejects 
the idea of dissonance with iteelf, or with nature, and 
mindful of its divine original, claims a kindred with the 
divine harmony. It aspires to perfection, and its 
destiny is to pursue eternally an infinite ideal which 
grows with its growth, and expands as it expands. 
The fountain of our inner life — the life of the soul — » 
wells up i&om infinite sources of harmony, and its out^ 
lets, like its sources, are infinite. The life breathed 
into us can not be discordant with the infinite source. 
The harmony which exists between that life and the 
life which animates all things, is complete. 
Shakespeare says : 

<<Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it," 

And again he speaks of— 

" notes of sorrow, out of tune." 

Yes ! the universal poet knew full well that there are 
discords in life ; that we do not always hear the har- 
mony that is in immortal souls; that sorrow and sin 
seem, and only seem^ to choke the divine melody of 
nature. The divine musician has left no real discords 
in his works ; and as the skillful composer introduces 
discordant notes to enhance the effectiveness and melody 
of his measure, so sufiering and shame and death are 
" notes of sorrow," only " out of tune" with the " mud- 
dy vesture of decay which doth so closely shut us in," 
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that for the time we can not hear the divine concords 
of nature. It is music, " heavenly nudd," that, de- 
scending from the skies, teaches us the true symphony 
of life — the solemn anthem — the sweet chant — the 
pealing organ — the great diapason of nature, 

"Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music, slumbering on her instrument," 
That opens the ear, and elevates the heart and soul to 
the comprehension of the harmony of nature. Truly 
as beautifully has Coleridge said : 

" And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps, diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought as o'er them sweeps, 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all." 

THACKERAY AS A POET. 

The following lines occur in Thackeray's best produc- 
tion, Fendennis, and they struck me when that most 
perfect of novels appeared as odd and exceedingly pret- 
ty. There is an elegant pertness in the measure, quite 
captivating and Horacian, and they have an artist-like 
smack peculiar to every production of this eminent 
Uterateur, 

They were written to fit a frontispiece of an annual. 
A Spanish damsel is seen hastening to church with a 
large prayer-book, and a youth is hidden in a niche 
watching her. 

THE CHURCH PORCH. 
Although I enter not, 
Tet round about the spot 
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Sometimes I hover, 
And at the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait 

Expectant of her. 

The minster bell tolls out 
AboTC the city's rout 

And noise and humming; 
They 'ye stopped the chiming bell, 
I hear the organ's swell — 

She 's coming, she 's coming I 

My lady comes at last, 
Timid and stepping fast, 

And hastening hither, 
With modest eyes downcast ; 
She comes — she's here — she's past — 

May Heayen go with her. 

Kneel undisturb'd, fair saint. 
Pour out your praise or plaint 

Meekly and duly. 
I will not enter there,- 
To sully your pure prayer 

With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 

Lingering a minute. 
Like outcast sprites, who wait. 
And see through Heaven's gate 

Angels within it. 

There 's a picture of a young scapegrace catching a 
glimpse of Paradise ! And if any one word can paint 
a man, / think the adjective artistic is the most appo- 
site to Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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PALMER'S WHITE CAPTIVE. 

In speaking briefly of this beautiful creation of 
American art, we do not propose to indulge in the usual 
conventional criticisms about surfaces and shadows, 
bold handling and inspired chisels. The impression 
which the White Captive makes upon the mind, is sub- 
jective ; and she should be judged rather as a woman 
than as a statute. She has as little in common with 
the marble-limbed race of the Yenuses, as a living man 
has with anatomical manikins. And yet we believe that 
the anatomy is perfect, and will stand the test of the 
most searching analysis. 

Palmer's aim has been to give the world the highest 
ideal of Americian womanhood. To effect this, he has 
not blindly followed the antique models, nor restricted 
his genius to a close imitation of ancient art. He has 
sufficient original force to reproduce nature as he finds 
it, and the courage to mould into marble the character 
and the inner life, as well as the mere external forms 
of physical beauty. The world is tired of looking at 
small-headed Yenuses, which belong like the de Medi- 
cis, to a voluptuous rather than to an intellectual age. 

Palmer has accordingly given us the broad brow of a 
large brained and cultivated woman. Her head and 
face bespeak not only intellectual superiority, but high 
moral culture ; her soul is the home of the domestic af- 
fections, and her features express a sweetness of temper 
and force of will which constitute the true feminine 
type of character. In the attitude and expression of 
the figure, we see an immense power of will ; and al- 
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tboTigli self-will may deform tlie feminine face, yet a 
strong will individualizes a woman, isolates the soul 
from degrading influences, and secures the supremacy of 
that conscious life which wells up from its own depths. 
Like a curb around a spring of fresh water, it shuts off 
the adjacent drainage, while it does not obstruct the 
pure and limpid flow. And there may be nothing ob- 
trusive in its manifestation, for, like true strength, it 
may show itself tranquil and hopeful. The White 
Captive represents the idea of this force of character, 
associated with a sweetness of disposition almost sug- 
gestive of the thought of dependence. Such a com- 
bination of natural traits may not satisfy the antique- 
conception of beauty, but in a cultivated and Christian 
aJgiQ, which rank the graces and glories of the inner and 
spiritual life far above the manifestations of outward 
and unspiritual beauty, such an ideal must bear away 
the palm from the comparatively crude and unmatured 
conceptions of the past. 

A question will doubtless be raised, whether or not 
Mr. Palmer has stepped beyond the legitimate province 
of sculpture in connecting the statue with an incident. 
Really, there is no incident ; the figure explains itself. 
We behold a frontier girl bound to a tree in the forest ; 
the fallen drapeiy indicates that she has been seized 
from her sleep, and in the startled and distressed &ce 
we can almost discern the presence of the crowd of re- 
vengeful and enraged savages who cluster around her. 
A scene in Western life which has often occurred, is 
illustrated — an episode of Indian warfare so familiar 
16 
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as to need little or no explanation. A thousand years 
hence she will tell her own story. 

We have said that the expression is that of mingled 
sweetness and firmness ; but the face tells also a tale of 
pain, perplexity and shame. As she stands bound and 
naked before her captors, we see that her fortitude may 
in a moment give way before the painful and humili- 
ating dangers which surround her. But she is neither 
humiliated nor abashed, and she bears on her brow and 
in her eyes an expression of fearlessness which proves 
that her proud and womanly nature is as yet un con- 
quered. This expression adds to rather than detracts 
from, the natural softness and sensibility of her nature, 
and increases the liying sympathy which she attracts. 

This Western girl shows in well rounded muscle and 
in the admirable harmony and proportion of the limbs, 
that robust but graceful strength which comes from 
free exercise in the open air. A statue, it is said, 
should have no moral, but the White Captive has an ex- 
cellent one. She has not traversed the forest nor pad- 
dled the canoe in vain, and yet hard work has not dis- 
turbed the muscular harmony of her frame. Physically 
and intellectually, she is a woman of the highest cul- 
ture, worthy of the age and of Christian civilization. 
In a word, the artist has had the skill to nurse into 
bloom the very flower and perfection of womanhood. 
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OCTOBER— 1856. 

Now it is October. Now the fields " with verdure 
clad '' begin to assume the russet and sombre bues of 
autumn. Now the forest-leaves change color and rival 
in their dun but intense tints the glories of a flower- 
bed in June. Now the air grows clear and cold, and 
the sunsets more purple; now morn, her rosy steps in 
the Eastern clime advancing, sows the earth with more 
than orient pearl; while the rich autumnal sunset 
: leaves behind " fertile golden islands, floating in a 
silver sea." ! these clear, cerulean, American skies ; 
Italy can not rival them, nor does the artist dare re- 
produce them on canvas I Now, even we of the city, 
enjoy a season unparalleled in attraction by the glories 
of the east and south of Europe ; an autumn six weeks 
in length and sometimes lasting to Christmas. Thank 
heaven ! New York is open at the top, and the glories 
of these October skies and the crisp and champagney 
weather of early autumn are shared by all. 

Now New York is again New York, and Broadway 
once more Broadway. Now our Southern and West- 
em cousins, darkened forever in black broadcloth, no 
longer monopolize the streets, but share the honors of 
the highway with young New York, clad in wide- 
legged drabs and checks, and covered by the fall beaver 
at the proper angle. Now the butterflies of fashion are 
with us again, and we recognize the old face under the 
new bonnet, and admire the inimitable aplomb with 
which the New York girl surmounts a muddy crossing, 
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or hails a paaring stage. Now of suiisliiny momingB 
and moonliglit eTenings the lines of the streets and 
public buildings and the towers and steeples of churches 
stand out in bold relief in the clear atmosphere ; while 
upon the heated crowds emerging from the concert- 
room or the theatre, the blue etherial sky shines with 
new lustre, and '^the benediction of the coTcring 
heavens falls like dew.'^ Now the town gathers itself 
up for a fresh plunge into the whirl of business, ex- 
citement and pleasure ; now the great tide of life flows 
on more briskly and the heart of the city beats with 
more tumultuous throbs. And now the mature in 
heart garner the lessons taught by the fading year, 
and remember that they must fall, as the leaves fall, 
in October. 

HAIL AND FAREWELL. 

As we write, at twelve o'clock, on the night of the 
thirty-first of December, the chimes of old Trinity are 
tolling the knell of the dying year. While we listen 
to the sweet strains, the air seems full of ftrewells to 
the happy months, and days, and hours, which now 

Follow the bier 
Of the dead, cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by the tepQlchre. 

The requiem is over; the sobbing strains have 
ceased; there is a lull in the very pattering of the 
raindrops which for hours have made melancholy music 
on the roof. The clock strikes twelve; the death and 
sepulture of «<the dead, cold year are complete;" and 
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now the merry peals ring out a welcome to the new 
year. Hail and farewell ! ! We welcome the coming 
as we speed the parting gueet, and greet and take home 
to our hosoms the new year, with its new cares, plea- 
suresj duties and responsibilities ! 

ROMANCE AND THEOLOGY, 1851. 

Discussions on mooted topics of theology excite little 
interest among the miscellaneous public. The age is 
eminently utilitarian in its aims and purposes ; devoted 
to the attainment of practical results, it regards with 
indifference the abstruse and the polemical. The com- 
bats of the disputants in the theological arena are occa- 
sionally regarded with curiosity, but seldom with in- 
terest. Sometimes a polemical gladiator will make an 
uncommon exhibition of prowess, determination, or 
length of wind, and the public will favor him with an 
admiring and curious glance, as he drives his adversary 
from one position to another, harasses him with unceasing 
blows ; and, after having overwhelemed him with logic 
and learning, administers the coup de grace with a rhe- 
torical flourish. In fact, theological writers are invari- 
ably partizans, and their readers belong to some one 
school of &ith ; beyond their own circle, they care lit- 
tle for the opinions of others, and are content if they 
are permitted the undisturbed enjoyment of their own 
creed. Theological literature — if that term be allow- 
able — appeals only to classes of men, and while a few 
polemical writers are universally known by reputation, 
none can be said to be universally read. 
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Of late years, however, a bastard species of literature 
has crept into existence, and acquired a wonderful 
popularity — we mean the religious novel ; and by this 
term is not meant the romance or tale, written for the 
purpose of enforcing some moral or religious truth — 
like the tales of Miss Edgeworth — but a fiction, con- 
taining all the allurements and many of the faults of 
the yellow-covered species, and written for the purpose 
of controverting some doctrine of faith, or worship, or 
church organization. Lately a large number of books 
of this sort, more or less objectionable, have been pub- 
lished by respectable houses, and have found a ready 
sale. They are purchased by heads of families, as 
affording instruction and amusement for the young, and 
are devoured by that class of sentimental readers, whose 
mental stomach has became so depraved as to be unable 
digest anything less piquant or highly seasoned. And 
now that, within a few days, Mr. Huntingdon has pub^ 
lished another work of this nature, under the romantie 
name of Alban, and more objectionable in its details 
than any that has hitherto appeared, it is time that the 
respectable portion of the public press should give a 
decided opinion on the subject. 

We do not urge, as an objection to this novel, that 
it is written by a Roman catholic, for the evident 
purpose of propagating the tenets of his church, nor 
that it attacks the doctrines of other religious associa- 
tions with an unusual degree of bitterness. No man, 
in this country at least, can object to a fair and free 
discussion of religious truth, and the Eomanist is at 
equal liberty with the Protestant, to a public exposition 
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of his faith. But we protest, as a matter of taste, 
against this whole system of mingling together things 
so entirely incongruous ; and as a matter of morality, 
against this work, in which the author has woven his 
religious opinions into a novel of the loosest description, 
and thus presents it to the public, professing to be 
what it is not. If intended as a love tale, all discussion 
of a religious nature is out of place, and in the worst 
possible taste; if intended as a defence of the Eoman 
church, the course he has pursued in Alban, is one 
the most calculated to debase his subject, and bring 
discredit on his cause. 

A scrupulous attendance upon the services of the 
church, and a rigid observance of its formalities, from 
the chief employment of the hero; and when not so 
engaged, he indulges his passion for indiscriminate love- 
making. Between these two pursuits — theology and 
love-making — he oscillates with varying success from 
the introduction to the finis; 

These peculiarities form the staple from which the 
author has created his heroine; love and theology 
engross her conversation, her thoughts, and her soul. 
When she is not in church, she is generally making 
love, and her mind is alternately occupied by her lover 
and her church. To one of these two poles the magnet 
of her mind is continually attracted — rather exciting 
topics for a young miss just turned sixteen ; but then 
she occasionally relieves her mind by embroidering a 
surplice or an altar-piece. She falls in love about the 
time of her baptism, and the hero makes a discovery of 
the same fact just after his first confession to a priest. 
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And the reader is left in an unhappy state of doubt, to 
ascertain upon whicli of these circumstances the de* 
nouement depends. These are the hero and the heroine, 
and such the tissue of this novel. 

Against such a combination of incongruities, sucli 
a confusion of things divine and things temporal, such 
a mingling of the spiritual and the sensual, God and 
mammon, such a medley of religion and sensuous 
passion, romance and theology, we enter our solemn 
protest, as contrary to good taste and good morals. 

MR. CHOATE'S ELOQUENCE. 

At the trial of a celebrated patent case in an eastern 
city some years since, Mr. Choate's concluding argu- 
ment, which occupied a whole day in its delivery, was 
heard attentively by one of the largest audiences ever 
crammed into the court-room. The heads, if not the 
whole of his speech, were written out in that wonder- 
fully crooked chirography of his, on numerous slips of 
paper. When he came to the end of his last stately 
and electrical sentence, the spectators, affected by the 
fire and enthusiasm of the speaker, seized upon the 
manuscript, tore it into shreds and distributed it among 
themselves, so that there was scarcely a person who 
did not carry away a memento of the greaHi Boston 
lawyer. This anecdote was related to the writer by one 
of the counsel engaged in the cause, and there can be 
no doubt of its authenticity. 

The word dectrical expresses perhaps better than any. 
other, the leading characteristic of Mr. Choate's onn 
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tory. When he had reached the height and acme of 
his passionate declamation, one almost expected to see 
the sparks fly from his person as they did from his 
eyes, and his head grow luminous from the electrical 
fires which were playing about his brain. More than 
the vigorous strength of his logic, his wonderful mas- 
tery of the language, and the purity and classic severity 
of his style, did this sympathetic power, which pro- 
ceeded from his nervous system, rather than from his 
intellect, prevail among and sweep away the emotions 
of his auditors. When the mysterious affinity was 
once established, no audience could resist him, any 
more than an electrical circle can resist the mysterious 
thrills which shoot through the nerves and cause the 
extremities to quiver; and the example mentioned 
above is but one of many which might be given to 
illustrate the influences which Mr. Choate exercised 
over men. We have seen an audience of ten thousand 
cultivated persons rise and cheer the magnificence of 
one of Mr. Everett's sentences; but the eloquence 
which so impresses men that it puts them for the time 
under the control of the speaker, makes their sympa- 
thies and emotions the mere channel of his own, and 
sweeps from heart to heart in a controlling current of 
passion, was a peculiar power with Mr. Choate, in which 
he had no rival among his countrymen. It is true that 
his oratory was at times extravagant, and perhaps in- 
flated; but even then the severest critic could not 
always withstand his earnestness and fervor. 
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NIGHT SCENERY. 



A fair morning, about 3:30, he who looks upward to 
the north and north-east, will see in the firmament a 
celestial display which no dream of sleep can realize. 
The clusters of the autumnal and winter stars are slowly 
emerging from the east. The earth, moving forward 
through the celestial vault, encounters new and brilliant 
orbs ascending in unison the canopy of heaven. Here 
are the Pleiades, six chaste sisters, whose " sweet in- 
fluences " were sung by Job, now slowly rising towu*ds 
the meridan, where they culminate at their greatest 
altitude from the earth. Below them we sec the huge 
outlines of Orion, now first visible above the horizon, 
with his gorgeous belt pointing downwards toward the 
the Dog Star, which, notwithstanding the intense heat^ 
has not yet been visible. In this latitude, the dog days, 
although the weather has been hot, do not belong to 
the serious (Sirius) family. More to the north, shine 
Aldebaran and Capella, two stars of the first magni- 
tude, while the circumpolar constellations, as Cassiopeia, 
Andromeda and Perseus, are closely approaching the 
meridan. But the most captivating of all these celes- 
tial appearances in the blue ethereal, is the planet Venus, 
which, having just passed her superior conjunction, now 
presents to the earth her hemisphere fully illuminated, 
shining with much greater lustre than she did last 
July, when her brilliant crescent gilded the shades of 
evening. An hour later, Jupiter, dim but ruddy, ap- 
pears, having apparently made within a few months, a 
circuit around Venus. 
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As one looks upon these celestial glories, grander and 
more attractive than terrestrial scenery even when 
lighted by the sun, he can not but call to mind the im- 
mortal words of Addison : 

** The spacious firmament on high, 
And all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.'' 



THE NEW PLANET VULCAN. 

The latest number of the North British Review con- 
tains an interesting summary of the discussions by the 
Prench astronomers on the alleged discovery of a new 
planet between Mercury and the Sun. M. Lescarbault, 
an humble but honest physician, living at Orgeres, who 
has studied astronomy from his earliest youth and has 
provided himself witH rude but accurate instruments of 
observation, saw on the 26th of May, 1859, a black 
point immediately after its entrance upon the Sun's disc 
which it crossed in one hour and seventeen minutes. 
From calculations soon after made, it was estimated that 
the new body, which is appropriately named Vulcan, is 
only one seventeenth as large in mass, as Mercury, and 
that the time of its revolution is 19 days and 17 hours. 
It is never at a greater elongation, or distance from the 
Sun, than eight degrees. 

Leverrier, the discoverer of Neptune, and the head 
of the National observatory, had expressed his partial 
belief in the theory that certain disturbances in the 
movements of Mercury could be accounted for by the 
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existence of small bodies circulating between Mercury 
and the Sun, like the ring of such bodies as there are 
between Mars and Jupiter. He received, however, with 
doubt the news of Lescarbault's discovery, and it was 
was not until after a severe examination of the latter's 
work, papers and instruments, that he became convinced 
that the doctor had really made the discovery. When 
satisfied that an intra-Mercurial planet had actually 
been seen, he made the facts public, and the discoverer 
of Vulcan became famous. Some of the leading as- 
tronomers, hereupon took up the subject, holding op- 
posite opinions. M. Wolf made calculations founded 
on the records of many black spots which had passed 
across the Sun since 1762, confirmed the credibility of 
Lescarbault's narration, and moreover expressed the 
opinion that the observations can only be reconciled by 
the admission of at least three intra-Mercurial planets. 

On the other hand, M. Liais, another French astrono- 
mer, denies the whole story of Dr. Lescarbault's, both 
as to the observation, which he declares to be false, and 
as to the truth of his hypotheses. He argues the mat- 
ter with great skill and force ; his course of reasoning, 
however, being too elaborate to be properly condensed 
in this paragraph. It is perhaps sufficient to say, that 
the reviewer in the North British, after carefully stating 
all the facts and criticisms, does not doubt the honesty 
of Dr. Lescarbault, nor does he believe that he is mis- 
taken. 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR 1861. 

The American Almanac for 1861, contains a variety 
of astronomical and meteorological intelligence. The 
eclipses there recorded have already been noticed in our 
columns, and we find nothing especially new or original 
in an astronomical point of view in this issue of the 
Almanac except the tide table, tables of the passage by 
the planets of meridian (mean-time) and their declina- 
tion at transit; also an article on meteorology. The 
other portions of this article are derived from other 
sources. 

In reference to the tides, it is computed in this Alma- 
nac by the formula of La Place that the highest tides 
of 1861, according to the Washington mean-time of 
new or full Moon, will be those of February 23, March 
26, April 24, Oct. 4 and Nov. 2. The actual rise, how- 
ever, depends upon the strength and direction of the 
wind; so that the above estimates are very uncertain 
approximation for the coast of the United States. 

It may be useful to sum up from other sources, intel- 
ligence in reference to this period of the astronomical 
year. On the 20th March the Sun enters the constel- 
lation Aries ; the planes of the equator and the ecliptic 
become coincident; the centre of the Sun is directly 
opposite the centre of the Earth, and astronomical spring 
commences, the day and the night being equal. As 
the Earth advances to the East, the great stars which 
have adorned the North and the East during the bril- 
liancy of winter evenings, seem advancing further to 
17 
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the West ; Allaire, Yega and Denib appear no longer in 
the evening horizon, but will come again in the East; 
Orion with his belt, and the Pleiades with their sweet in- 
fluences, seek earlier repose behind the Western horizon. 
There are, therefore, now portions of starless space in 
the celestial vault towards the East at certain periods of 
the night, and the glories of the firmament seem to con* 
centrate near where the Sun sets, and in the frequent 
company of the Moon descending to the horizon. The 
great circumpolar constellations do not go below the 
horizon ; Perseus, Andromeda, and the great Regulus, 
have all passed the meridian ; Cassiopeia nestles close 
to the Little Bear, and the North Star stands on a line 
horizontal with the pointers of the Dipper, at midnight. 
It is one of the proofs of the translation of the solar 
system through space, that four thousand years ago, a 
star in Draco was the polestar, while it is ascertained 
that in some thirteen thousand years Yega will be the 
point at which the magnetic needle will be directed. 

As to the planets yisible, Jupiter and Saturn at about 
6 P. M., rise near each other. The- earth moves in a 
narrower orbit and with a swifter motion, which causes 
them to appear earlier night by night, both having 
passed the meridian on the 19th of February, within 
about an hour of each other. Yenus will be the even- 
ing star after May 11th, for the rest of the year ; from 
August 27th, Mars will be a morning star. It is said 
that Mercury may be seen soon after sunset about 
February 24, June 22, October 17, and just before 
sunrise about April 15, August 13, and December 2. 
We place little reliance on this promise j for the near- 
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ness of this interior planet to the Sun, and the obscurity 
of the horizon at the periods mentioned, render it 
almost impossible to detect him. Half a dozen sharp 
eyes last November strained their vision through a clear 
atmosphere on the horizon to see the promised stranger, 
and saw him not. Copernicus himself died mourning 
that he had never seen this swift messenger of the 
heavens. There will be a transit of Mercury over the 
Sun's disc, November 12, invisible in America, and an 
occultation of Mars, beginning on May 12th, at 7.30, 
and ending at 8.42, in the evening. 

The two most recent astronomical discoveries an- 
nounced are Lescarbault's (a poor French physician) 
planet called Vulcan, and which he saw and calculated 
as it passed the Sun's disc ; also the fifty-seventh Aste- 
roid between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. It was 
discovered by Biek, and christened Mnemosyne. Last 
summer there was a little comet in the west, soon after 
sunset } but he carried his tail off, and left an incom- 
plete record. Five great comets, Biela's which sweeps 
around the Sun in 6} years, D' Arrest's in 6f , Borsen's 
in 5J, Winnecke's in 6, and Encke's in 3}, will reap- 
pear within the next five years. 

Much might be said of meteorology and its develop- 
ment, through the articles of friend Meriam, and the 
weather reports sent to the Smithsonian Institution by 
the telegraph. Storms can be discovered before they 
come, and their path quite correctly ascertained in ad- 
vance. The American Almanac has an excellent paper 
on meteorology, in which the various theories of the 
earth's temperature are discussed ; it is written by Pro- 
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fessor LoTering of Harvard University. If Humboldt 
still lived, under recent discoveries and investigation, 
he might solve the infinite problem of the weather. 

THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

Passing a few days at this delightfol resort for tour- 
ists from all parts of the world [August, 1859], I feel 
called upon to perform a duty incumbent on all con- 
scientious travelers; namely, to correct misstatements 
calculated to mislead the public. A letter from this 
place, published a few days since in that intelligent and 
judicious sheet, the New York Herald, stated, at least, 
three palpable and transparent untruths. 

One statement of the correspondent of the Herald 
was to the effect that many of the locomotive-drivers 
were so fearful of the security of the Suspension bridge 
that they refused to drive their engines across. Under 
my own eyes, some forty trains pass daily in perfect 
safety ; and on the authority of the managers and en- 
gineers of the bridge, I state that their only difficulty 
with the locomotive-drivers is to keep them down to 
the slow time allowed by the regulations. So far from 
showing any anxiety, the drivers move across the bridge 
with the utmost nonchalance, knowing thoroughly, as 
they do, the perfect safety of the structure. 

This well instructed correspondent of the Herald 
states, in the second place, that a large portion of the 
travelers alight at the bridge and pay 25 cents extra, 
rather than run the risk of crossing on the cars. On 
the authority of my own observation and that of the 
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managers of the railways and of the bridge, I assert 
that not one out of one hundred passengers cross the 
bridge on foot ; and that the pedestrian is usually a 
feeble-minded old woman, or a traveler who prefers to 
view the falls and the rapids at leisure and on foot. 

This profound and industrious letter-writer for the 
JELeraM, and who, I am informed reliably, was not al- 
lowed to pass the Suspension bridge gratis^ because he 
was a Bohemian, or a wandering newsmonger who could 
not authenticate himself properly — states, in the third 
place, that the bridge has sagged lately about twenty 
inches. I have stood upon the railway-track of the 
bridge when an engine (the most trying test) passed, 
and with my eye on the track, have discovered nothing 
that could be called a sag ; the utmost was a slight vi- 
bration of the cable, which might be caused by a small 
pack of dogs, trotting across in step. The cable is 
elastic and has a natural, honest and intended spring, or 
elastic movement, well known to, and prophesied by the 
architect, so long ago as 1855. There is no movement 
from side to side ; if the anchors, foundations and piers 
which pierce the earth to an immense distance had been 
disturbed -^ of an inch, the whole structure would have 
fallen instantaneously. The elasticity, vibration or de- 
flection of the cable, have always been admitted ; so far 
back, at least, as 1855, when the whole railway track 
was piled up so full as it could hold, with heavy masses 
of stone. The elasticity now is as great as then ; and 
it is admitted that with a load of 326 tons, the cable 
might deflect so much as ten inches. But when the 
bridge is loaded with eight cattle cars and an engine, 
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weighing altogether 250 tons, (as mucli as can be put 
on the bridge at once), the deflection is scarcely per- 
ceptible. I have watched trains from the railway track, 
from the carriage and foot-paths below, and from an 
outside stand-point (in fact from the workman's plat- 
form under the bridge), and have never been able to 
discern anything like sagging, or anything except the 
minutest vibration ; and then with my eye on the line 
of the track. 

There were about 6,000 persons here on Wednesday 
last to see Blondin's performances on his rope. He ran 
a race across the Niagara with a boat pulled by two 
strong rowers ; distance 700 feet ; height above the sur- 
face of the river, 200 feet ; time, five minutes ; Blondin 
ahead. It is true that Travis shot a pistol-ball through 
Blondin's hat, held by the latter at arm's length ; the 
ball was projected from a boat in the river, distant from 
B. 300 feet. It is not true that Blondin ever carried a 
man across in his arms. The Niagara mountebank is a 
permanency here ; he makes about $800 at each ascen- 
sion. His next will be on the 17th. The Clifton, In- 
ternational and Cataract are all full ; and the Monteagle, 
with its invigorating mineral baths, draws a large con- 
course of visitors. 



ELECTING JUDGES. 

Our citizens will soon be called upon to cast their 
votes for the following important judicial officers : a 
supreme court judge, the city judge, recorder, surro- 
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gate, judge of the court of general sessions, and seyeral 
justices of the police courts. 

It is a generally admitted fact, that the character of 
judicial officers in this state, of all ranks and degrees, 
has deteriorated since the constitution of 1846 went 
into effect. The opinion of our hest and most judici- 
ous lawyers and business men, as well as the unanimous 
voice of the respectable portion of the press, now con- 
demn the new method of appointing judges. The whole, 
system of an elective judiciary has proved a failure, de- 
grading to judicial station, and poisonous to those great 
moral principles which underlie and support the ad- 
ministration of public justice. There is danger, 
indeed, that the whole bench will, in time, be contami- 
nated by the corrupting political influences which to a 
great extent govern the municipal affairs of the city. 
Unprincipled and selfish men too often have the power 
to control and direct legislative and executive functions 
for their own personal benefit, or the advancement of 
parties ; but the position of a corruptible and unscru- 
pulous judge is infinitely more hazardous to the public, 
and may be perverted to uses beyond the reach of or- 
dinary political villany. The best and most reliable 
members of the legal profession begin to avoid compe- 
tition for judicial office. They prefer the liberal and 
honest rewards of their business, and that character for 
unspotted integrity which makes them the counselors 
of great moneyed institutions, and safe advisers of indi- 
viduals and families. The most meritorious members 
of the bar in this city know and realize the dangers of 
running a muck race for the bench; and the bench 
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actually suffers under the ignorance and incompetency 
of third or fourth class men, who in too many instances 
displace tried, learned and trustworthy jurists. 

The practical result of the new system of judicial 
elections is to reward political services hy a seat on the 
hench. Judicial candidates and judges are seen in po-. 
litical conventions ; they take a share in the routine 
and discipline of party, and so hecome liahle to be un- 
justly influenced, or tempted into partial judgments. 
The Tribune^ and other journals of the same reckless 
class, personally vituperate judges whose legal decisions 
do not correspond with certain popular opinions, and 
claim that the people are better judges of the law thaa 
the courts. The political adventurer is to be petted, 
but the cold shoulder is turned upon the irreproachable 
and inflexibly honest man, whose conscience walks 
above the fascinations of politics, and the clamors of 
the rabble. With all due respect for the higher judi-i 
ciary of this state, including the appellate, supreme and 
superior courts, we can not fail to notice that there has 
been a falling off in the character of the judges within 
the last ten years. There are now fewer of these solid, 
learned, discreet and honest jurists who once adminis- 
tered justice in this state, and who did so much towards 
moulding and developing those great legal prinmples 
upon which our rights and duties are founded. Such 
men may have been statesmen, but they never dabbled 
in dirty politics, or contaminated themselves by contact 
or rivalship with the vagabonds of the profession. 

In those courts of this city, in which the great mass 
of criminal cases are tried and decided, local politics 
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disturb tlie administration of tlie law and the due pun- 
ishment of crime. Could all the facts of this subject be 
fully laid before the public ; could we make known, in 
detail, the favors and forbearance extended to political 
rowdies, drunken emissaries of the pot house, emigrant 
robbers, dealers with thieves, the race of gamblers, 
panderers, and that influential but generally depraved 
class which elect recorders, city judges and police 
magistrates ; could we see how justice is perverted, the 
truth dishonored, false swearing, subtle and mean pet- 
tifogging encouraged ; could we penetrate the mysteri- 
ous secrets of some of the detailed officers and wire 
pullers at the little court rooms, and look in upon the 
monstrous deceit and corruption which pervade this 
system, and the horrid orgies which go on under the 
name and authority of the law, we should draw back in 
horror at the spectacle. When rowdies, ruffians and 
criminals control the election of magistrates, it is time 
to resort to some better system. 

LEGAL REFORM— THE NEW CODES. 

Every member of society is interested not only in 
those great principles of law which guaranty him the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his civil rights, but also in 
the means of so applying these principles as to secure 
him equal and exact justice. The forms and techni- 
calities of law are frequently of immeasurable import- 
ance to the suitor, and a mistake in choosing the proper 
method for obtaining his rights may entirely preclude 
him from legal redress. It is true, that a man going to 
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the law generally leaves the machinery of his case to 
his lawyer ; but it is equally true that if that machinery 
is defective, or slow, or in any way unreliable, sooner or 
later, he will suffer for it. 

The forms or remedies of law under which our courts 
are now acting [1858] have been handed down to us 
from remote ages. Originally simple and precise, they 
have grown into a vast and complicated system. The 
mother country especially, groans under cumbrous and 
unwieldy technicalities which surround the avenues to 
justice and waylay the steps of the unwary suitor. The 
delay and injustice of the English court of chancery 
has made it a " by word and a hissing,^' and will in a 
few years exterminate it forever. Efforts are now being 
made in high quarters to reform the English courts ; 
efforts in which Lord Brougham has not been backward, 
and to which Charles Dickens has dedicated his last 
novel. 

In our country, legal reform has been commenced 
with spirit, and carried out with determination. In 
this state, great and important changes have already 
commenced. 

The court of chancery, with all its cumbersome ma- 
chinery, has been abolished, and has given place to a 
simple and more efficacious system. The old fashioned 
distinction between actions at law and suits in equity 
no longer exists, and there is now but one form for all 
civil actions. The structure of the courts has been re- 
organized, and the judges are not appointed for life by 
the executive, but elected by the people for a term of 
years. Last, but not least of these eventful changes, 
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the onerous and burdensome fee bill, has been abolished, 
and a man can go to law without being eaten up bj 
costs. 

The seed of most of these reforms was sown by the 
convention held for the revision of the constitution in 
1846. The new constitution authorized the legislature 
to appoint three commissioners to reduce into a written 
and systematic code the whole body of the law of the state, 
or so much thereof as the commissioners should deem 
expedient. Another section provided for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners to reform, simplify and 
abridge the rules, practice, forms and proceedings of all 
the courts of the state, and the legislature was autho- 
rized to establish tribunals of conciliation, and to re- 
organize the courts of the state. 

These proposed changes in our judicial system were 
not adopted without long and able discussion. But 
they are adopted, and the revolution which has com- 
menced in the practice of law is fairly due to the well 
directed efforts of that able convention. 

The next legislature accordingly passed an act in re- 
lation to the judiciary which 'reorganized the courts of 
the state, and made numerous provisions in relation to 
the court of appeals, the supreme court, criminal and 
local courts, the terms of those courts, and the election 
and classification of the judges. The next year the first 
code was presented by the commissioners appointed for 
that purpose, and was adopted by the legislature. It 
covers about sixty closely printed pages, and makes 
minute provision for the jurisdiction and practice of the 
courts. The next year, 1849, came an amendment of 
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one hundred pages, and 473 sections, which was swal- 
lowed by the legislature without much hesitation. 

In 1850, the legislature slept in peace, and contented 
itself with passing about twenty distinct and separate 
acta in relation to the courts in different parts of the 
state ', although it is perhaps worth while to mention 
the proposed criminal code (480 pages) which waa not 
acted upon by the legislature. In 1851, the code was 
again remodeled and published in an interesting little 
pamphlet of 150 pages. In 1853, we have another new 
code, containing many new and important provisions, 
and which is now before the committee of the whole in 
the assembly, in the shape of a document of 360 pages. 

It is in reference to this last instalment of codifioa* 
tion that we must say a few words. In the first place 
it is to be noticed that the codifiers of 1853 are not 
content simply to reform the practice and pleadings, 
but have embraced in their yolume a range of subjects 
of much greater importance. We have, for instance, a 
title on the enforcement of liens, a chapter on assess- 
ments, another on the proceedings of an insolvent to 
discharge himself from debt, together with a long title 
on evidence. There are also important provisions in 
relation to cases of insanity and habitual drunkenness. 

Very summary proceedings are authorized in cases 
of alleged insolvency. For instance, a merchant, broker, 
factor, or banker, whose note has been protested for ten days, 
and who fails to give notice that he has a valid defence, is 
liable to be dragged before a court and declared an insol- 
vent ? We mention these facts to show the importance of 
the proposed changes, and how seriously the interests of 
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every business man is affected by what is termed a code 
of civil procedure. 

Another circumstance which will strike the reader, 
is the evident haste and carelessness with which the 
last code has been prepared. Accuracy and explicit- 
ness in the use of words are of the first importance in a 
work which purports to condense, arrange and codify 
the vast framework of principles by which our courts 
are governed. A badly constructed sentence may pro- 
tract litigation for years. In this respect, the code of 
1853 is a slovenly and disgraceful affair. In many 
cases the sense is obscure, and the grammar villainous. 
What under heavens do the codifiers mean by the title 
on the productiveness of evidence, unless they mean to 
establish a system of obstetrics, in which case the pro- 
ducttveness of evidence would naturally be associated 
with the writ of deliverance^ the new name for the good 
old habeas corpus. And here is a batch of general 
provisions : 

" § 1738. Words used in this code, in the past or 
present tense, include the future as well bb the past 
and present ; words used in the masculine gender in- 
clude the feminine and neuter ; the singular number 
includes the plural, and the plural the singular ; the 
word person includes a corporation as well as a natural 
person ; writing includes printing or printed paper ; oath 
includes affirmation or declaration," &c., &c. 

The commissioners are fairly entitled to a patent for 
getting over grammatical difficulties. To save them- 
selves the trouble of being accurate, they have codified 
grammar as well as law, and hope to make both plain 
18 
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to "the common understanding/'* Even in the assem- 
bly, which is not apt to be excessively rigid in matters 
of criticism, the slovenliness and verbal inaccuracies of 
the new code have hitherto met with almost universal 
condemnation. 

Six years have now elapsed since codification com- 
menced, and yet we are far from having arrived at a 
uniform and reliable system of practice. And there is 
another reason for this besides the frequent changes in- 
troduced by the commissioners, and adopted by the 
legislature. Nearly every section of the previous codes 
has received the judicial construction of the courts. 
Nor have these decisions always been uniform and con- 
sistent. Different judges in different judicial districts, 
not having an opportunity for mutual consultation, often 
differ widely in their decisions, and in many cases it is 
impossible to settle a point of practice without going to 
the court of appeals. In fact every disputed point of 
practice which affects the substantial rights of parties 
is uniformly carried to the court of appeals. This in- 
volves serious delay to the suitor, and as each new pro- 
vision has to go through the same judicial mint before 
it can be properly stamped, the vexation and delay are 
endless. 

"We have made these remarks and have presented 
these facts in order that the public may understand the 
importance of the subject which is now before the 
legislature. We are a warm friend of judicious reform, 
and yet we can't help asking how many more years — 
how many more codes will be required to settle the 
practice of the New York courts ? Intelligent lawyers 
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say that there is more delay, yexation and expense now 
than there ever has been in the conduct of legal proceed- 
ings. Will the legislature in the short ten days which 
remain, be able to digest the 360 pages of the new 
code ? Will the next legislature have the time and 
ability ? Are there not important provisions in this 
proposed law which deeply concern the interests of 
every broker, merchant and business man in the state ? 
Copies of the new code are scarce, hardly a single law- 
yer has had an opportunity of perusing it. We don't 
believe that there are in this city, twenty copies of a 
document which so nearly concerns the civil rights and 
privileges of every citizen. 

In view of these facte, we think that this subject de- 
mands a more general and serious consideration. Legal 
reform is too serious a matter to be trifled with. We 
have waited patiently for six years, and it is now time 
that we had something more than mere experiments at 
codes which seem to dissatisfy even the codifiers. We 
desire a w-ell considered, well digested code, written ac- 
curately, and in good Englishj And in view of the 
importance and necessity of the subject, we trust that 
the present bill will not be smuggled through the legis* 
lature, without a thorough and critical examination. 
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WHO SHOULD BE WITNESSES? 

We haye a word to say in regard to the act pending 
before the state legislature repealing the law allowing 
parties in law suits to testify as witnesses. We bor- 
rowed the reform from England, where it has received 
the sanction of parliament, of the judges and of the 
bar, bodies slow to depart from the established usages 
of the realm, or to adopt innovations not founded on 
common sense and deliberate forethought. Though in 
direct conflict with the rules of evidence and the theo- 
ries of conducting trials, as established for centuries, 
the new system has been found to work admirably in 
the courts of Great Britain. We have the authority oi 
several of her best jurists and her leading journals for 
saying, that it has shortened and simplified trials, ac- 
complished, in some cases, the ends of justice, which 
could have been accomplished by no other method, and 
reached with directness the facts of the case, which 
could not have been reached except by the examination 
of parties the most directly informed of those facts. 
The opinion of our judges and lawyers is almost unani- 
mous in opposition to the repeal, as was shown by the 
very respectable and numerously signed memorial re- 
cently transmitted to Albany. 

The opposition to the present law is based principally 
upon the ground that it is said to encourage parties to 
suits to swear falsely. Now, we believe willful and 
corrupt perjury to be a very rare offence, in civil actions 
at least. The chances of detection are a thousand to 
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one against the perjurer; and the party to a suit who 
offers himself as a witness must stand up before a jury 
who scrutinize him all the more closely because he is a 
party to the controversy. He must also submit to the 
rigors of a cross-examination; and it will fare hard 
with him if the collateral circumstances and details of 
his story do not harmonize with the naked facts as 
stated in the direct examination. It is easy to invent 
the skeleton of a falsehood, but it is a terribly difficult 
task to clothe it with flesh and blood, and make it live 
and move and have the being of truth. On the other 
hand, there is no resisting the story of an honest man, 
who tells it with frankness and with that minuteness of 
knowledge which every person is presumed to possess, 
with regard to his own case. In no other way can a man 
of integrity sometimes refute an attack upon his charac- 
ter, or repel the plots of conspirators. 

In fact, it is the carelessness, forget fulness and inno- 
cent (because unconscious) prejudices of third parties, 
acting as witnesses, which most complicate and injure 
the truth of a case. Let those in full possession of the 
facts state them ; and if they willfully lie, they must 
have a long memory to escape detection. 

We will conclude by giving one or two illustrations 
of the happy manner in which the present law has 
operated, illustrations all the more interesting to our 
readers, because they arose out of commercial cases. 

A capitalist of this city assigned to an insurance 
company, at the time of its organization, a bond and 
mortgage for $5,000, with the understanding that he 
should receive in return, fifty shares of their capital 
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stock, as soon as the company should commence bnsi- 
ness. The company took the bond and mortgage and 
collected the interest regularly, but never delivered any 
stock to the assignor. He brought suit for the value 
of the bond and mortgage, which was defended, the 
company averring that they had loaned the plaintiff 
$5,000 in consideration of the assignment. When the 
case came on for trial, the plaintiff found himself un- 
able to establish his case. The business had been trans- 
acted hastily and with entire but misplaced confidence 
in the good faith of the company. At this stage of the 
case, the law in question was passed ; the plaintiff came 
forward as a witness, told a perfectly straightforward 
story, which the defendants did not attempt to contra- 
dicty and so recovered a just judgment. 

In a case recently tried in the supreme court (and 
reported in these columns), the plaintiff sued the de- 
fendant as the maker of a note for $3,000. The de- 
fence was that the note originated in a fraud practiced 
on the defendant, was wholly without consideration, and 
that the plaintiff, who was endorsee, knew these facts 
when he took it, and was suing for the benefit of the 
payee, who had fraudulently obtained the note. The 
burden of proof was of course on the defendant, and 
his own testimony was the only evidence he could fur- 
nish. He testified to conversations with the plaintiff, 
which proved clearly the knowledge of the plaintiff of 
the circumstances in which the note originated, and of 
its fraudulent character. The plaintiff did not dare to 
contradict him, could only say that he ^^ did not recol- 
lect," and so the defendant gained his cause. 
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In both these cases, it will be noticed that the plain 
narrative of the truth teller was not contradicted. It 
is a daring act to invent a wholesale lie and to insist 
upon it before a jury. In fact, these two cases are so 
complete an answer to the objections of the friends of 
the repeal, and so fair an illustration of the principle 
upon which our present law is founded, that we here 
" rest our case." 

Since the above remarks were written, the assembly 
has stricken the enacting clause from the bill to repeal, 
which probably disposes of the matter for the session. 

VISITATION AND SEARCH ACCORDING TO 
THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

The letter of Mr Cass, then minister to France, to 
M. Guizot in 1842 against the quintuple treaty of 
1841 (which letter, in connection with an essay pub- 
lished in Paris about the same time ^^ co^wemant h 
droit de visite,*' and ascribed to the same source, pro- 
bably had much influence in preventing the ratification 
of that treaty by the French government), and Mr. 
Webster's letter to Lord Ashburton, Aug. 8th, 1842, 
( Works, vol. V, p. 142 ; vol. vi, p. 329), are familiar 
to the public. They have lately been extensively copied 
by the press, and the principles they set forth have not 
only been reaffirmed by the present administration, but 
have also met the cordial approbation of both houses of 
congress now in session, and of the bulk of the Ame- 
rican people. 

But it is not alone upon the authority of these dis- 
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tioguished statesmen, that our goverDment is preparing 
to resist the right of visiting American vessels, now 
claimed by the British cruisers in the gulf. Their 
view is supported by a uniform course of practice oa 
the part of our own government from the earliest pe- 
riod, and by the well ascertained principles of inter- 
national law. 

Vattel, one of the oldest of modern writers on the law 
of nations, discusses ^Uhe right of searching ships " 
exclusively under the title of icar, nor is there a word 
in his voluminous treatise to justify search or visitation 
in time of peace. 

Kent, with his usual perspicuity, lays down the prin- 
ciple which covers the whole subject, in the following 
language : 

" No nation has any right of jurisdiction at sea, ex- 
cept it be over the persons of its own subjects, in its 
own vessels; and so far territorial jurisdiction may be 
considered as preserved, for the vessels of a nation are, 
in many respects, considered as portion of its, territory y 
and persons on board are protected and governed by 
the law of the country to which the vessel belongs, 
This jurisdiction is confined to the ship ; and no one 
ship has the right to prohibit the approach of another 
at sea, or to draw around her a line of territorial juris- 
diction, within which no other is at liberty to intrude. 
Every vessel in time of peace, has a right to consult its 
own safety and convenience, and to pursue its own course 
and businessj without being disturbed when it does not 
violate the right of others." — II Kent's Commentaries^ 
p. 26. 
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As to the right of search, the same author says : 

" It is founded upon necessity, and is strictly and ex- 
clusively a war-right^ and does not exist in time of 
peace." — lb., p. 153. 

The same principle is stated by all the standard 
writers on the law of nations, and the right of visitar 
tion and search are always spoken of in connection with 
each other. 

The African slave trade, though prohibited by the 
municipal laws of most nations and declared to be piracy 
by the statutes of Great Britain and the United States, 
and since the treaty of 1841 with Great Britain, by 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, is not such by the general 
international law, and its interdiction can not be enforced 
by the exercise of the ordinary right of visitation and 
search. That right does not exist in time of peace, 
independently of special compact. — Dodson's Admi- 
ralty Reports, vol iv, p. 210. Wheaton's Reports^ vol. 
X, p. 66. Wheaton's International Law^ p. 186. 

There can be no pretence of a special compact on the 
part of the United States. The right of search hajs 
never been conceded by our government. Great Britain 
and France, by the treaties of 1831 and 1833, conceded 
the mutual right of search ; and the five great powers 
did the same in 1841; except France, which, by a 
special treaty with England in 1845, substituted a naval 
force on the coast of Africa for the mutual right of 
search. By our treaty of 1842, we also provided for a 
naval force of not less than eighty guns on the coast of 
Africa ; and practically, though not expressed in the 
treaty, this was a substitute for the right of search con*- 
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ceded to England in the quintuple treaty by Austria, 
Russia and Prussia. 

It is thus conceded (as indeed all writers on national 
law have held) that the right of search, unless conceded 
by treaty or special compact, can only be exercised in 
time of war. It only remains to point out the autho- 
rities upon which it has been held that visitation and 
search are identical. 

The celebrated French publicist, Ortolan, in his if ork 
on Diphmatie de la Mer^ has examined the whole sub- 
ject elaborately, and the distinctions' he draws are so 
precise and logical that they are worthy of being trans- 
lated. He distinguishes clearly between the right of 
visitation and search (droit de yisite ou de recherche)^ 
and the right of enquiry as to the flag (droit d^enqweUe 
du pavilion)^ and we translate his definitions and dis- 
tinctions on this subject : 

^^ These rights differ essentially in their scope, and in 
the means by which they are exercised. 

The enquiry as to the flag has this object only ; that 
of recognizing the nationality of the ship, in order to 
render to her, from the moment she is met on the ocean, 
the rights growing out of that nationality. 

The object of a visit is to prove aboard of a ship, 
whose nationality is recognized, certain facts in relation 
to her cargo or in reference to some ulterior object. 

The first of these rights (enqueue du pavilion) de- 
pends upon the respect due to the nationality and in- 
dependence of sovereign states ; it is exercised in order 
that the rights belonging to that nationality may be 
guarantied; and also as a means of recognizing and 
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impeaching fraudulent usurpations ; biU the moment the 
flag is recognized, the stranger arresta the enquiry and 
leaves the ship to the immunity of her flag (a toute 
V independence de son paviTUyn), 

The exercise of the second of these rights (yisite ou 
recherche) is a taint upon the nationality and the inde- 
pendence of reciprocal states ; and the offence is, that 
a stranger, after a recognition of nationality, thrusts 
himself on board a ship on the high seas, in order to 
satisfy himself of certain facts. 

Briefly, in the one case (inquiry as to the flag), a 
sovereignty recognizes another ; in the other case (visit 
or search), it invades the nationality after having re- 
cognized it." 

These views are important and forcible, not only from 
their logical clearness, but from the fact that they come 
from a leading writer of a nation which has steadfastly 
refused to concede the right of search and visit, and 
with whom, as with our own countrymen, the sanctity 
of the national flag is a passion. 

Ortolan writes in substance with Mr. Wheaton — our 
own celebrated publicist and expounder of international 
law — that the right of visitation and search does not 
exist except in time of war ; and in that case he con- 
fines the right to ascertaining the nationality of the 
ship, and whether there be any contraband articles on 
board. See what Mr. Wheaton says on this subject : 

" An attempt appears to be made to distinguish be- 
tween the right of visit and the right of search. Now 
we have no hesitation in affirming that this distinction 
has no foundation whatever in the maritime law of 
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nations, or the usage of the admiralty courts of any 
country. * * We repeat, if the visitation, is not 
accompanied by search, it is an empty mockery and 
a wanton interruption of the navigator's voyage/' — 
Wheaton's Enquiry as to the Bight of Visitation and 
Search, p, 124. 

What Great Britain hsA thought on the subject (until 
the extraordinary discovery of Lord Ashburton) may 
be judged from the facfthat during the whole course 
of her negotiations on the suppression of the slave 
trade with the United States, from 1818 to 1824, she 
did not avow or pretend a right of visitation or search 
on the high, seas in time of peace, for any purpose 
whatever, independent of special compact and the free 
concession of the powers on whose vessels the right 
was to be exerted. , 

To conclude; the^ whole doctrine, as established in 
the books and by 4^e practice 't)f civilized nations, is 
this : In time of peace yeu can not go behind the 
national flag without a special compact. Strictly speak- 
ing, indeed, there is no such thing as a right of search 
or visit in the time of peace; it is a wrong, an injury, 
an insult, to every one except the culprit ; as much as 
if the unfortunate victim of a pick-pocket in a crowded 
thoroughfare should undertake to stop the great waves 
of travel and search every passenger. If he lay his 
hand upon the guilty one, it is well ; but woe to him if 
he stops or arrests the innocent traveler ! No nation 
has a right to set itself up as cvstos morum on the high 
seas, or to detail its cruisers as special policemen. 
The claim of visit as distinguished from search is a 
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mere sham ; for once go behind the flag, and there is 
no end to the inquiry; for visitation (unless an idle 
ceremony) is followed by search, and search by seizure, 
and seizure by confiscation. In a word, the whole doc- 
trine and the only safe doctrine may be summed up in 
a single sentence of Ortolan, the French jurist whom 
we have already quoted. " Every nation has the right 
to exercise at sea an exclusive police over its own 
vessels." 



PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW OF 
REAL ESTATE. 

There are pending before the legislature at Albany 
Bome curious amendments to the laws relating to the 
collection of rent. They originate on the petition of 
the tenants of the old manor lands, and we understand 
are urged upon the attention of the representatives of 
the people with considerable vehemence. The anti- 
renters, as they are called, have resisted in every pos- 
sible form the collection, and the legal consequences of 
the noncollection of the rents reserved by the original 
owners of the lands they occupy. Protracted and armed 
conspiracies embracing whole counties, and the most 
persistent and persevering litigation, carried before the 
highest courts of the state, having failed to secure them 
the exemptions they claim, they now come before the 
legislature asking for a series of radical changes in the 
law of leases or conveyances with reservations, which 
may injure not only the landlords of manor lands, but 

the rights of others interested in real estate. 
19 
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There is one proposed amendment, for instance (in 
the copy with which we have been furnished), which 
will render it unsafe to transfer or assign leased property 
when the lease contains conditions of reentry or for- 
feiture. It provides that no person can recover in an 
ejectment suit, by means of any condition of reentry, 
or forfeiture, " unless the reversion of such estate shall 
have remained in the person to whom and in whose 
favor such condition shall have been made at the time 
of the making thereof/' That is, no one but the 
original lessor can reenter the lease-hold, or eject the 
tenant, or forfeit the lease ; the reversionary interest, or 
the right to reenter, can not be transferred ; and as the 
provision is ex post facto in its action, an ejectment 
suit could not be maintained where the transfer has 
already taken place. 

Another sweeping amendment prevents the seller of 
real estate from attaching any permanent conditions to 
the sale. The grantee can make no covenant which 
^^ shall attach to the estate conveyed, or run thereon as 
a burden upon subsequent grantees or owners." In 
other words, if the deed of transfer covenants that the 
grantee, his heirs and assigns, shall not erect a certain 
fence, or build certain boundary walls, or interfere with 
certain water-courses, or make certain excavations, such 
a covenant would be null and void so far as it affected 
all subsequent purchasers. 

By the effect of another amendment, when property 
is sold on a perpetual lease, with reserved rents, and the 
grantee sells his interest, the grantor cgan not collect 
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the reserved rents, or enforce any of the conditions of 
the conveyance. 

It is evident that the design of these amendments is 
first, to break up the leases between landlords of manor 
lands and their tenants, to cut off every possibility of 
enforcing the collection of rents heretofore lawfully 
created or reserved, and to destroy vested rights hither* 
to protected by law. But this is not the only conse- 
quence involved. The effect of the amendments would 
be to take away all remedies for the collection of rents 
upon existing leases in fee, while it puts it in the power 
of the lessee or grantee, by transferring his interest, to 
cut off the grantor or lessor, from enforcing the condi- 
tions of the conveyance, or from ejecting the tenant, or 
from reentering the property, in accordance with the 
original conditions. 

We notice with surprise that the judiciary oommittee 
in the senate seem to approve these schemes, and have 
reported a bill which we presume embodies the sub- 
stance of these amendments. The report was sent back 
by a vote of 14 to 14, the president of the senate giving 
a casting vote against the scheme. This action, how- 
jever, is not necessarily final ; and the assembly will be 
apt to be less considerate and conservative. At any 
rate, in these days of pro rata bills and Susquehanna 
railroad grants, it may be well for those interested in 
real estate to keep their eyes open and to watch over 
those vested rights which in most civilized governments 
are considered beyond the reach of the legislature. 
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THE BATTLE IN THE CITIES. 

While the casuists and humaDitariaDS are theorizing 
over the causes of crime, charging upon that good-na- 
tured scapegoat, society, the consequences of individual 
depravity, and shedding cheap tears of sympathy over 
the criminal, it hecomes the good citizen, the energetic 
police-magistrate and the conscientious legislator, to in- 
quire whether some potent and practicable barrier can 
not be erected against the rising tide of insolent and 
triumphant wickedness which threatens to overwhelm 
and pollute the great cities of the nation.. 

It may be that we have had too much of these theo- 
ries ; these accusations against society ; these weeping 
sympathizers with crime; that we have unconsciously 
weakened the rigors of the even-handed law, which is a 
faint emblem of divine justice, and have enthroned in 
its stead a sickly and sentimental humanitarianism, as 
fatal to the viciously inclined as it is pernicious to the 
true interests of the community. 

There is no dispute about the facts. In every large 
city there are several thousand human beings who be- 
long to what the French aptly call '^ the perishing and 
dangerous class.'' Born in the back streets and dirty 
alleys, nursed on the milk of a drunken mother, grow- 
ing up under the oaths of a profligate father, educated 
among street vagabonds and thieves, and graduated in 
the high school of first-class ruffianism, pickpockets and 
cracksmen ; recruited continually by expelled criminals 
from distant cities and by adroit villains from the inte- 
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rior, attracted by the superior inducementiS presented by 
town life, — the criminals of the large cities form a dis- 
tinct and peculiar class, having habits, customs, tradi- 
tions and a language of their own, — an organized, 
trained and skillful band, waging a ceaseless and relent- 
less warfare against the peace and security of society. 

Now the civilized cities of Europe hunt down these 
organized criminals, on scientific principles, just as they 
hunt down rats and other vermin. They declare war 
against them, and they carry on the war on an effective 
system. They match against the dexterity and experi- 
ence of professional thieves and burglars the greater 
dexterity and experience of policemen and detectives. 
The criminal magistrates are men of position and cha- 
racter. Their jurors are selected from reputable and 
responsible classes in the community. The courts of 
assize are held by judges of ability and special expe- 
rience in the business, and neither pains nor expense is 
spared to bring home conviction upon the guilty. There 
is not much mawkish sympathy for the criminal, nor 
are pardons easily obtained. The machinery for detect- 
ing guilt is well contrived, and works smoothly; and the 
result is, that the criminals arc to a great extent kept 
under. In Paris and London especially, the professional 
rascal, whatever may be his rank or condition in life, 
rarely escapes his just deserts; sooner or later the police- 
man's brawny hand will tighten on his collar ; and that 
policeman's shadow pursues him ever, in his guilty ter- 
ror, like an avenging Nemesis. In a word, the battle 
between the law and the criminal is fought with great 
odds in favor of the former ; and the moral cofiscious- 
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ness of this fact strengtbens the pursuers, and unnerves 
the pursued. 

In Amerioan cities, where, added to aboriginal vice, 
we have thousands of imported criminals, driven from 
their native country by the terrors of the law, we imi- 
tate the European system, but not very successfully. 
Most of our policemen are not up to their business ; 
they do not go into the ranks for the purpose of learn- 
ing a profession for life, but for obtaining a temporary 
support. Not many Americans will settle down to 
that position ; their ambition prompts them to look for-r 
ward to a higher career ; they had rather be poor poli- 
ticians than good officers. The detective force is not 
large enough, nor, with a few brilliant exceptions, well 
trained. Too many policeman like to stand well with 
the ward bullies ; and when they begin to hob-nob with 
that class their efficiency is gone. They will compare 
neither physically, meutally, nor morally with the great 
bulk of English policemen. The police magistrates 
have not always the dignity, learning or character be*> 
coming the grave and reponsible interests over which 
they preside. The noble jury syst^n has been weak- 
ened by exempting from duty the classes best fitted for 
that really honorable service ; and their place is largely 
supplied by inferior men and temporary make-shifts. 
And lastly, our higher courts, instead of aiding the 
speedy administration of justice, frequently put them- 
selves, or are put in the position of a chevaux de /rue 
for the entanglement of the prosecution ; so that, be- 
tween the loopholes of the law and the mercies of a 
lenient governor, the chances of the escape of a promi- 
nent criminal are largely increased. 
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The result of all this may be read in the daily news- 
papers. In the never ending contest between the law 
and " the perishing and criminal class," the former is 
apt to come off second best. While in London and 
Paris the criminal is kept in wholesome fear of his ene- 
my, the policeman, in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and St. Louis, the policeman is under continual 
terror that the criminal may get the advantage of him. 
At the best, the game is a drawn one, with the advan- 
tage a little on the side of the scoundrel, who swaggers 
accordingly. And in a game played with so much en- 
ergy and skill on both sides, a trifling advantage gives 
the victor a moral superiority which impresses the whole 
community. And so the contest goes on, until we oc- 
casionally see a whole city rising and arming in its 
might, wresting the authority from the constituted au- 
thorities, and driving forth the dangerous class in a 
body. Towards this end, so mortifying to the majesty 
of the law, the unequal battle in the cities constantly 
gravitates. 

THE PUBLICITY OF CRIME. 

To judge from the newspapers, this people is despe- 
rately wicked. In no country is such publicity given 
to crime and all sorts of naughtiness. Such are the 
facilities for transmitting intelligence, that every great 
crime perpetrated, is in a day or two published all over 
the Union. Nearly every arrest by the police, even 
for trivial misdemeanors, finds its way into the news- 
papers. The culprit of the inland and secluded village, 
who goes to rest in the consciousness of fancied secrecy, 
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awakes to find the records of his guilt scattered broad- 
cast over the land ; while the details of metropolitan 
depravity are read with open-mouthed wonder in the 
backwoods and on the distant prairies. There is no 
longer seclusion or secrecy for crime, it is read and 
known of all men. Though it flee to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, it is pursued and dragged to light 
by those bloodhounds of civilization, steam, the printing- 
press and the electric telegraph. 

We shall not discuss the question whether or not 
this increased publicity given to crime is wholesome in 
itself, and advantageous to the ends of justice; or 
whether it is not more than counterbalanced by the 
morbid taste which it fosters in the public mind. But 
the picture of American life thus presented by the 
press, is exaggerated and distorted, and tends to mis- 
lead the stranger and the thoughtless reader. We 
forget that there is no telegraph to communicate, no 
press to chronicle the private virtues, as well as the 
public wickedness of the people; to record the unob- 
trusive charities and nameless benignities which grace 
and enrich social and domestic life. Those quiet and 
modest forms of benevolence and piety which minister 
to the wants of frail and suffering humanity ; the pa- 
tience, disinterestedness, and self-sacrifice of parents, 
mothers, sisters, friends ; the bold physician battling 
with the king of terrors in the seclusion of the sick- 
chamber; the clergyman standing manfully by his 
post, without reward, endeavoring to give relief; the 
prayers and kind offices of strangers, the manly attri- 
butes of friendship, and the sweet voice of religion, — 
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these do not seek the glare of day, or the notoriety of 
the press ; but it is in these that man's better nature 
and humanity triumph. The best things in life and 
the best side of human nature are not always reported 
in the newspaper ; and were it not for the general al- 
though perhaps unconscious recognition of this fact, 
the damp sheet would be often dropped in the morning 
with a stifled cry of disgust — almost despair. 

THOUGHTS ON THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 

The history of the old republics has taught us a truth 
confirmed by our own experience of practical govern- 
ment, that public virtue is the only foundation of a re- 
public. Loyalty and fear, the ancient props of mon- 
archy, have done their work, and like the uncouth 
armor of by-gone times, should be hung up with the 
insignia of heraldic pride. Virtue is henceforth to be 
the active principle of national and social existence, the 
arbiter of the destinies of men and of nations. 

There is no higher theme to engage the philosophic 
mind, than the study of what may serve to defend 
national virtue and to foster its growth. And this vir- 
tue is rendered efficacious only through the social 
system — indeed, it is the product of the social system 
in the same sense, in which liberty is the product of 
political institutions. The social ideas and condition of 
a republic, then, must be based upon the wide and, en- 
during principles of human nature. 

In this view, and in relation to the national system, 
how important becomes the knowledge of the structure 
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of society, of the ideas and forces that vitalize it, and 
give to it thataaimated expression which we call national 
virtue ! We have reason to believe that the study of 
organic society will before long be recognized as a science, 
with its galaxy of savans and a literature no less digni- 
fied than that of its sisters, who in different ages have 
been led to the kindred thrones of wisdom. Like them, 
its advent is foreshadowed by a host of filmy theories, 
based upon partial and speculative notions, and blown 
into extravagant forms by the vanity of those who would 
rather be the founders of a system than the simple stu- 
dents of nature. Alchymy led forward chemistry; 
astrology preceded astronomy, and in the same way 
socialistic speculations will inaugurate the science of 
organic society, as the painted clouds announce the ad- 
vent of the rising sun. 

But what is meant by organic society, or an organic 
social system ? 

Society is a complex organism of ranks, or ordeis 
and relations; and these ranks or orders form a series 
of gradations from the lowest to the highest positions. 
Each gradation exercises a positive influence in the 
propagation of certain ideas — an influence proportional 
in degree to its elevation — and each is a powerful in- 
strument in the formation of principles, opinions and 
character. 

These ranks of social life are determined either by 
external law, as in the aristocratic societies of Europe, 
or by the formative power of certain ideas acting out- 
wardly upon its structure and gradations. American 
society is subject to the power of ideas alone, and is free 
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from the influeDce of external or artificial law, and tbus 
exhibits a natural development of social life. 

In such a state of social freedom , four predominant 
ideas have uniformly determined the gradations of so- 
ciety. These are virtue, intellect , wealth and Tieroism — 
the grand points of crystalization around which it natu- 
rally organizes itself. We shall hereafter examine the 
method by which these ideas govern the organization 
of society ; and in what manner society thus organized 
is made to cherish and propagate the growth of these, 
its organic ideas. 

We say, then, that society is organic when the esti- 
mation in which it holds certain moral, intellectual and 
physical qualities becomes the law of its development, 
and fixes the gradation of the social system. When 
this occurs, the influence of the social ranks gives 
increased force to those ideas. In such a state of 
society, we have nothing to do with the* advantages or 
disadvantages of social position, except as they serve to 
inculcate moral and intellectual ideas. In this light 
alone are they worthy of philosophic consideration. 

Under despotic and monarchical systems of govern- 
ment, where society is artificially arranged, and has its 
ranks and orders established by unalterable laws, em- 
pires have stood for centuries, and still continue to 
stand, unshaken by the corruption of popular morals, or 
the absence of virtue ; but no such security surrounds 
the institutions of a republic. With the former, the 
stability of the law lasts while there is an arbitrary will 
to wield it ; but with the latter, law and security rest 
upon national virtue, and with it, must prevail or perish. 
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The Roman senate, when apprehensive for the public 
safety, conferred dictatorial powers upon the consuls, 
for the protection of the state. The men and women 
of America are charged with this august dictatorship, 
and let them beware that " no harm befalls the repub- 
lic." This is too grave a trust for legislators, too solemn 
a responsibility for the halls o£ legislation, and must be 
fulfilled within the sacred precincts of social life, under 
the holiest influences of religion and love. 

To accomplish this high purpose, we need the aid of 
a more perfect system of social organization. True and 
lofty ideas of the purposes of life, and of those traits 
that impart dignity to man, must invigorate society, and 
become embodied in public opinion, which should al- 
ways be the language of public virtue. 

There is a radicalism of ideas, however, the tendency 
of which betokens danger to the social system — an ar- 
dent and inconsiderate desire to attain social improve- 
ment, which in its hurry and eagerness overleaps itself 
There is too much boldness and self-confidence in 
handling matters of social interest. It is when this 
bold spirit attacks too violently the social relations of 
the nation, that superficial and empirical attempts at 
social reform become dangerous. It would be difficult 
for the wisest and the best to take the social fabric to 
pieces and to reconstruct it with greater elegance and 
completeness. The lessons of such a philosophy are 
the teachings of an unripe manhood, and they are taught 
and learned with almost superhuman rapidity. The 
solitary dreamer of to-day, filled with the ecstacies of a 
newly interpreted faith, is to-morrow the high priest of 
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a seet. We are not surprised that MohammedaDism 
acquired a strong bold upon the oriental mind, deeply 
susceptible to the impressions of a sbadovy faith ; but 
the false prophet of the Great Salt lake has within the 
space of a score of years recorded his faith, and laid the' 
foundations of an empire in the midst of an intellectual 
and eminently practical people. 

Other forms of socialistic fanaticism multiply in our 
midst, culminating in the wildest and most dangerous' 
extravagance. From what cause do these strange re- 
velations spring? To what do they lead? They re- 
veal a great moyement of mind, subject like all power- 
ful forces to irregularities. They spring from the 
tendency of the age to theoretic speculation; and 
although suggestive of bold and sometimes true ideals, 
disclose rather the weakness than the strength of its 
faith. 

On the other hand is a strong conservative influence, 
from which the most hopeful expectations may be in- 
dulged. But the conservatism of social life, that is fit 
for this age of the world must, while it adheres to the 
truth of the past, be the ally of progress. It must not 
sit down and weep among the monuments of by-gone 
splendor, but must mingle in the battle as the gods of 
old mingled in the strife of heroes. 

Social organization, in its highest and truest sense, 
implies the existence of fixed and definite laws, govern- 
ing the phenomena of social life. It gives society a 
constitution, a unity, a definite individuality, the exact 
opposite of that chaotic, shapeless and inorganic mass 
which it becomes in the hands of ultra-social reformers. 
20 
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We are conscious of being surrounded bj an influen* 
tial, moral medium, constantly applying motives and 
incentives t% the individual mind, and giving to it 
activity, direction and force. This influence of mind 
on mind is the essence and substance of the all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere of social life, and in this enlarged sense 
embraces all the elements of society. And the difficulty 
of gaining a comprehensive view of the complex and 
diverse movements of these social elements lies in the 
want of a recognition of fixed laws. 

When lofty ideas of the nature and destiny of man 
pervade the community, it will uniformly place in the 
highest position those whose lives are the worthiest ex- 
amples for imitation. When popular sentiment con- 
forms to the highest reason, the good and the bad will 
not be reduced to a common level. The external dis- 
tinctness of society will not be overturned, but will 
correspond exactly to individual worth. The worthiest 
will be elevated to the most influential ranks, and will 
diffuse noble sentiments and true models for individual 
imitation throughout the channels of society. The in- 
fluence of example is heightened by the respect uni- 
formly paid to social dignity, and would be exerted in 
behalf of moral and intellectual advancement. 

Could we contemplate a more delightful picture than 
that presented by a pure society, elevating its worthiest 
members to positions of the highest consideration, and 
making public rank and station correspond to indivi- 
dual virtue and honor ? In such a community might 
we not confidently expect a social system adequate to 
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support the glory of the state and to fulfill the high des- 
tinies committed to man. 

We have already remarked that when society is free 
from external restraints and is Titalized by the force of 
ideas only, three leading ideas control its relations, viz : 
virtue, wealth and heroism. Public sentiment attri- 
butes dignity to the representatives of these qualities, 
and when not observed by the fallacious lustre of arbi- 
trary distinctions, they elevate their possessors to posi- 
tions of the highest consequence and dignity. As these 
ideas exert a giant and reciprocal influence on the pre- 
sent structure of society, we will examine them some- 
what in detail. 

Feudality, and its effeminate offspring, chivalry, 
idealized physical power animated by heroic self-devo- 
tion, and heroism became the central principle of its 
organization. The feudal lord, the knight, the squire, 
the yeoman, and even the serf, were more or less in- 
spired by the splendid idea, and the ranks of prefei- 
ment — so far as opened by the iron rule of that 
rigorous system — became the mark of an active, mili- 
tant ambition. 

Commerce has uniformly tended to develop the in- 
fluence of wealth as a predominant social element. 
Credit, the conscience of commerce, recognizes the solid 
qualities of industry and economic forethought as 
worthy of admiration, and rewards them with what- 
ever advantages or distinctions wealth commands. 
And as commerce tends to centralization about certain 
localities favored with peculiar advantages for commer- 
cial intercourse, it is at those points, usually large 
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commercial cities, that society is most deeply impressed 
by the great and often exaggerated yalue attributed to 
wealth. 

Virtue and intellect have never acted with that fcArce 
:upon society which is due to their intrinsic excellence. 
That is, we have not yet reached a state of society in 
which these ideas have received the rank and homage 
which is due to them. Certain artificial and arbitrary 
forms represent those ideas — but in a more perfect 
state of society these qualities will gain an independent 
sovereignty, and the ranks or gradations of social life 
will exactly correspond to intellectual and moral merit. 
When the manhood of civilization begins, the extrava- 
gant fancies which have led the imaginations of men 
hither and thither in quest of the great Eidolon — 
whether embodied in the socialistic phalanx, or in what^ 
ever form — will be remembered only as the pranks of 
child-folly. In that day, those who would reform the 
Bocial condition by forms and classifications, elongations 
and compressions, will have learned that society, like 
J4an, must be reformed from the heart outwards, and 
not from the surface inwards. 

.If the foregoing thoughts are true, it follows that 
true social progress must be based upon the improve- 
ment of the intellect and the heart. Whatever refines, 
intellectualizes, purifies social life, elevates society above 
Ihe distinctions of arbitrary rank, and makes it the re- 
presentative pf true and noble ideas. 

Books, then, for the intellect, and pure social influ- 
Bnces for the heart — what desiderata are more indis- 
pensable to social improvement than these ? — " books^ 
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women, books *' — the sweet influence of a wholesome 
literature, and the sweeter influence of virtuous women ; 
what can these do for society, or rather what can they 
not do ? 

The structure of society is interwoven with the influ- 
ence and position of woman. Her's is the irresistible 
power to mould character, develop virtuous sentiments, 
and to enfranchise the soul from the bondage of gross 
and ignoble ideas. Over youth her*s is the ascendant 
influence, and the virtues of manhood are the outgrowth 
of her teachings. 

It is not necessary that her voice should mingle in 
the wrangling and clamors of the halls of legislation — 
that she should deal blows on the battle field — that her 
wits should play at thrust and parry with the loud- 
mouthed disputants of the forum. It is her right to be 
mistress of social life, without climbing to power by 
ignoble steps. It is her right to punish without wield- 
ing the sword and the axe, and to reward with an ap- 
probation which is better than the smile of kings. No 
false principle of honor, no mistaken idea of social dig- 
nity, could long out-live that approbation. The history 
of social life is the history of women. 

We say then, again, " books, women, books " — - these 
are the fountains which are to purify and invigorate 
society — to obliterate the arbitrary distinctions of social 
rank, and to make the social system a republic, open 
only to individual worth. We yearn for this third re- 
public to correspond to the republic of letters, and to 
that political system which is our pride and boast. The 
trinity of republics will be complete when society shall 
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bow to the undivided sovereignty of intellect and 
virtue. 



MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Our readers probably remember a kind of quadran- 
gular duel which came off laBt summer [1852] between 
the New York Observer^ Henry James^ Horace Greeley, 
and Stephen Pearl Andrews. The Observer took Mr. 
' James to task for certain alleged heresies on the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce, to which that gentleman 
replied in sundry caustic and able articles in the Tri- 
bune, Mr. Andrews appeared in the controversy as a 
volunteer, and succeeded in obtaining some notoriety 
and a good many hard blows. For failing to attract the 
attention of Mr. James, who was intent upon dispatch- 
ing his enemy of the Observer, the gauntlet which he 
had so unceremoniously thrown into the ring, was 
picked up by the editor of the Tribune, Whereupon 
a brief but spirited passage at arms ensued between 
the two; Andrews apparently finding himself no match 
for the affluence of disparaging epithets showered upon 
him by his unscrupulous adversary soon retired from 
the contest. So, at least, it appeared then. But a 
small pamphlet, which has lately appeared, containing 
a republication of the controversy, indicates that Mr. 
Andrews was silenced, not discomfited. Said pam- 
phlet — of which ten thousand copies have been pub- 
lished — complains that Mr. Andrews was unfairly 
treated; and contains those of his letters which were 
rejected by the Tribune. 
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So much for the combatants. As to the various 
opinions and theories advanced in the controversy, we 
have a word to say. The subject is important, and has 
already excited a larsre share of public attention. 

The New York Observer, being a stiff presbyterian 
newspaper, advocates the orthodox and commonly re- 
ceived notions on the subject with considerable zeal 
and some ability. Horace Greeley, although a lover 
of Fourier and an advocate of socialism, is on this point 
strictly conservative, and professes to shudder at a 
system which is one of the cardinal tenets in the creed 
of his master in France. Henry James, a brilliant 
idealist, and a logician of no mean power, advocates a 
greater latitude of divorce. He contends that two per- 
sons should not be compelled to live together, ^^ when 
they hold the reciprocal relation of dog and cat," and 
that the law should on the application of hoik parties 
grant a divorce, provided the state is guarantied against 
the charge of their offspring. 

Mr. Andrews goes the whole figure, and is as radical 
as the most ardent lover of Fourier could desire. He 
regards marriage as a mummery — a mere mockery — 
a kind of legalized prostitution — and advocates the 
largest liberty which passion or caprice may ask for. 
He loudly and unblushingly contends for the promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes on the ground that the 
law has no right to interfere with that individual 
sovereignity which allows a man to do as he pleases, 
provided he will take the consequences. He argues 
that man and woman should only be compelled to live 
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together duriDg tbe continnance of affection — wMcli 
is another name for passion or eaprice, and says : 

'^Indeed, it may be stated as the growing public 
sentiment of Christendom already, that the man and 
woman who do not love have no right, before God, to 
live together as man and wife, no matter how solemn 
the marriage service which may have been mumbled 
over them. This is the negative statement of a grand 
truth, already arrived at and becoming daily louder and 
more peremptory in its utterance. How long, think you, 
it will be before the converse, or positive side of the 
same truth will be affirmed, namely, that the man and 
woman who do love, can live together in purity without 
any mummery at all — that it is love that sanctifies — 
not the blessings of the church ? 

Such is my doctrine. Such is the horrid heresy of 
which I am guilty. And such, say what you will, is 
the eternal, inexpugnable truth of God and nature. 
Batter at it till your bones ache, and you can never 
successfully assail it. Sooner or later you must come to 
it, and whether it shall be sooner or later is hardly left 
to your option. The progress of opinion, the great 
growth of the world in this age, is sweeping all men, 
with the strength of an ocean current, to the accept- 
ance of universal freedom — freedom to feel and act, 
as well as freedom to think — to the acceptance, in fine, 
of the sovereignty of every individual, to be exercised 
at his own cost. If our remaining institutions are found 
to be adverse to this freedom, so that bad results follow 
from its acceptance, then our remaining institutions are 
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wrong, and the remedy is to be sought in still farther 
and more radical changes.'' 

Mr. Andrews tells us in another part of his pam-- 
phlet that every woman has a right to choose the father 
of her own child, meaning that she has the right - to 
choose as many fathers for her children as she desires. 
But we do not dare to make further quotations. Spe- 
cious and adroit as Mr^ Andrews is in the use of words, 
he leaves no doubt as to his real meaning ; that mean-- 
ing is, that no man need to restrain his passions from 
*ny sense of duty to society or fear of God. He aims 
to destroy the most cherished relations of life. The 
purity of woman, the majesty of law, the sacredness of 
religion, must yield to the selfishness of the individu- 
al. Fortunately such monstrous opinions can do no 
harm. They shock the moral sense of the most dcr 
praved 3 no man so wicked as to wish to live in such a 
pandemonium, none so utterly debased as not to shrink 
back from such shadows of hell. The poison contains 
its own antidote. 

Mr. James belongs to a class which entertains little 
confidence in the potency of the law, but cherishes a 
profound faith in the goodness of humanity. He cour 
sequcntly contends that the unhappy relations in which 
many married people find themselves, are entirely cur- 
able by enlarging the grounds of divorce. He can not 
believe — with his notions of "the inward sweetness 
and humanity " of men and women — that " legal bond*- 
age secures conjugal fidelity." There is a show of 
truth in this ; and yet we can't but believe that Mr. 
James would be one of the first to shudder at the prac- 
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tical consequences of his own tbeorj. The fact of it is 
that a large majority of men are slaves, and must be 
kept in a state of legal bondage. They are the slaves 
of their own appetites and passions, and have not the 
moral stamina to govern themselves. Where one man 
does his duty because his ^^ heart is the home of con- 
stancy and every virtuous affection/' five thousand do 
the same thing from compulsion. It is a " base legal 
slavery" this compulsion, but it answers the purpose. 
Now our present rigid law of divorce acts on this prin- 
ciple. It is a kind of constant moral press to make a 
man behave himself in his social relations. It is 
founded, like all law, upon the principle of compulsion, 
and the theory of man's inability to govern himself; 
and history shows conclusively that a laxity of the law 
of divorce has ever been followed by a laxity of public 
morals, and the corruption of the virtue of the people. 
In fine, a rigid and inflexible law of divorce is a great 
moral necessity which is demanded by the licentious- 
ness and caprices of human nature. 

We have said enough on this subject and more than 
was necessary. It was our intention to give a little re- 
sum^ of some of the new notions on the subject of 
marriage and divorce, and not to write a homily. The 
good old common law on this subject has remained un- 
changed in substance for a thousand years ; always full 
of wisdom, and fitted exactly to the necessities and 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race, it is the best homily 
in the world, and is its own commentary. 
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A POOR RICH CITY. 

No municipality on this continent was ever so muni- 
ficently endowed as this. The grant in the Montgomery 
charter, of all the soil under water, on the Hudson and 
East rivers, extending four hundred feet out from low 
water mark, was of itself sufficient to endow a German 
principality. Our common lands, water lots, ferries, 
piers, wharves and markets, properly and economically 
husbanded from the beginning, would now furnish a 
revenue sufficient to support the whole city government 
on a liberal scale. It is not too much to say that if the 
grants to the city in the reign of James II and Queen 
Ann had been made to private persons, and managed 
by them with ordinary business prudence and skill, 
they would now yield a revenue equal to the enormous 
tax-levy for the current year. 

Notwithstanding all that has been misapplied and 
squandered and leased for long terms (which amount 
to a perpetuity) for a nominal rent, the city has still 
property enough to make its management a matter of 
moment to tax-paying citizens. The value of its real 
estate is estimated by the comptroller, according to the 
C(yrporati(m Manual for 1858, at $41,625,639. Striking 
out from his list the property in use for public purposes, 
such as for the parks and by the fire, police and alms 
house departments, the following table shows the value 
of the real estate now owned by the eity : 
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Uncommuted quit rents reserved on property, when 
sold, and water grants yet to be issued, $900,000 
Lots under lease, without covenant of re- 
newal, 325,000 

Lots under lease, with covenants of renewal, 500,000 

Real estate in Brooklyn, ... 50,000 

Common lands, ..... 500,000 

Sundry lots and gores, ... - 250,000 

Markets, 1,150,000 

Bulkheads, wharves and piers, - - 3,400,000 

Ferries, 1,200,000 



$8,370,000 

Here is an amount of real estate which in private 
hands and at the usual rates of interest, would produce 
an income of over half a million. How is it managed 
in the hands of the common council ? With the ex- 
ception of the ferries — which are notoriously leased 
for much less than their real value, several of them for 
thousands of dollars less than had been offered by re- 
sponsible bidders — the property in the above table may 
be said to be almost nonproductive. 

To give a general idea of the manner in which the 
real estate of the city is managed, we have prepared 
from the report of the comptroller and from other reli- 
able sources, a little statement of the real estate account 
for 1857. The total revenues from it are as follows : 
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Markets, $78,000 00 

Common land rent, - - - - 50 00 

Docks and slips " - . . - 159,799 37 

Ferry " . . . . 97,085 00 

Ground " .... 24,276 74 

House "... - 14,236 12 

Water lot " .... 7,600 47 



Total, - . - - 8381,047 70 

This is several hundred thousand dollars less than 
the interest of the property at the comptroller's low 
valuation would be at 7 per cent, bujt from these gross 
receipts, there must be fairly deducted the following 
expenditures connected with the real estate account : 

Docks and piers, ^^135,000 

Real estate, 31,325 

" " expenses, - - - - 21,634 
Markets, cleaning, - - $7,000 1 

Gas, salaries and miscellaneous, > 72,000 

estimated, - - - * 65,000 J 

Repairs and supplies, - - - - 12,516 

Fencing vacant lots, - - - - 2,104 



$274,579 

* These items are kept in general separate accounts, such 
as salaries, lamps and gas, which we have had no opportunity 
of examining ; but gentlemen familiar with the subject, say 
that we have not overestimated them. There can be no doubt 
that the expenses of the market property are not much less 
than the gross receipts. Mayor Eingsland reported to the 
21 
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Or to show the account at a glance : 
Receipts on account of real estate, - $381,047 70 
Expenditures on account of real estate, 274,579 00 



Net income, - - - - $106,468 70 
This is about one and a quarter per cent' interest on 
the comptroller's valuation ; but a rigid analysis of the 
different heads of account would probably show that 
the net income of the city from these sources, taking 
one year with another, for the last ^ye years, was no- 
thing or less than nothing. For instance, the expendi- 
tures on the wharves and piers, during one year at 
least, were several hundred thousand dollars more than 
the receipts ; and if such expenses as the Battery en- 
largement properly belong to the debit side of the 
account, the deficiency must always be large. But 
without being too curious, or going behind the official 
records, the fact that an estate valued by the comp- 
troller, at $8,370,000, produced a net revenue of but 
little over a hundred thousand, is an exhibition of 
financial mismanagement as mortifying as it is dis- 
graceful. 

It may be stated, generally, that in nearly every case 
where the control of the city property has been in the 

common council several years since, that the markets were a 
pecuniary loss to the city. 

We have excluded from this table two items in the expendi- 
tures of 1857, yi2: lands and places $23,600, and rents 
$29,000, because, although they in one sense belong to the 
real estate account, they are not connected with the produc- 
tive property of the city. 
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hands of the common council, the profits are very much 
below what they would have been, were the same pro- 
perty managed by private persons, and that a consider- 
able portion of the real estate of the city has been a 
positive bill of expense. 

We have stated these well known facts, i, e., the 
munificent endowment of the city under the old char- 
ters, the gradual waste and loss of a great part of its 
inheritance, and the profuse and injurious manner in 
which the remainder thereof has been administered, 
for the purpose of raising the question, whether a body 
like the common council is the proper custodian of 
the private property of the city ? Whether its func- 
tions should not be municipal and political, rather than 
fiduciary? Whether the control of such immense 
pecuniary interests, — private in their character and 
disconnected from the ordinary and legitimate duties 
of government, — does not place the common council 
in the position of an irresponsible board of directors ? 
And lastly, whether it would not be proper to separate 
the political powers of the common council from its 
responsibilities as the custodian of the private resources 
of the city ? 



CHARLES OTONOR. 

Mr. O'Conor may be considered at the head of the 
New York bar — a distinction not easily attained, and 
one that may well satisfy the proudest aspirations for 
professional advancement. As an orator, he has many 
superiors; and indeed his delivery, never fluent, is 
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sometimes faulty. But Mr. 0' Conor never speaks to 
an indiflferent, or uninterested audience ; — bench, bar 
and jury are equally attentive to every utterance that 
falls from his lips. 

In person, he has little to excite enthusiasm or in- 
spire zeal. His triumphs are achieved by the force of 
intellect alone. No one is more conscious than himself 
that he is incapable of investing a prejudged or un- 
popular cause with a self-created atmosphere of sym- 
pathy. He seldom attempts to stem the tide of popular 
disfavor, unless the intrinsic excellence of his cause 
will recommend it to favor when its facts and reasonings 
are fully understood. But he never declines a eause 
through fear, and would at any time prefer to lead the 
forlorn hope in a just cause than to triumph in a bad 
one. But when he recommends a client to apply to 
other counsel, it is from an intellectual conviction that 
an advocate is needed of a different mental constitu- 
tion from his own. 

If it be observed that Mr. 0' Conor is generally 
found upon the side of a question upon which popular 
favor arrays itself, the credit is due rather to his sa- 
gacity in discovering the elements of success, than to 
his genius for creating them. But his position once 
taken, and his advocacy engaged, no obstacle can daunt 
his determined energy. He will take a storm of popu- 
lar fury as indifferently as he would an April shower, 
and glory in a strife, the fierceness of which would 
appall the heart of others less circumspect than him- 
self. 

It is as a reasoner in the higher walks of legal sci- 
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enee that Mr. O'Conor is most distingaished. His 
studies are of the most minute and careful character. 
No jurist of the day has a more thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the adjudications in England and his 
own country, although he does not possess, the happy 
but equivocal talent of some in always having at his 
tongue's end a case supposed to have decided the exact 
point in controversy. Yet his citations of adjudicated 
cases are sound and veracious, and are always listened 
to with respect and confidence. 

He is in the truest sense a thorough-bred lawyer, and 
baa devoted himself with unremitting zeal to the matters 
of the profession of which he is an ornament. The 
loose and empirical studies of the present day will 
hardly supply his place at the bar. 

His person is as remarkable in its endowments as his 
mind. Erect and slender -^- full of nervous energy, but 
cold as steel -r- he strikes the imagination as a frozen 
embodiment of his own intellect. His eye is brilliant 
and piercing ; but as cold as the phosphorescent gleam 
of a winter ocean. 

This coldness is not absence of native kindness, but 
the product of an intellect overbalancing the passional 
and sensitive traits. As a friend, he will be kind, but 
aot sympathetic. He admires the beautiful, not from 
an inspiration of its beauty, but from an intelligent ap- 
preciation of its fitness and perfectness. If he is ever 
won from bachelorhood to taste the quick sympathies of 
love, it will be when the demands of his discriminating 
intellect are met by a perfect object, or when he finds 
the fitness and necessity of sympathy. 
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GREENE C. BRONSON. 

Chief Justice Bronson belongs to a class whose merits 
and demerits usually excite a great variety of conflict- 
ing opinions. Such men never head a party nor follow 
a party, and thus lose the doubtful advantage of secur- 
ing the partizan regard that detests or admires as fear 
or favor dictates. They must be regarded as individu- 
als. They are a class only as they fall under the com- 
mon head of exceptions, not as possessing common pe- 
ciiliarities by which the description of one is made the 
description of all. 

Judge Bronson has a marked and vigorous stamp of 
character — such as can not escape notice or fail to ex- 
cite respect. His mental peculiarities single him out 
to figure as a conspicuous object in whatever he engages, 
and leave him no opportunity to mingle unobserved 
with the unrecognized many. Whether this is an ad- 
vantage or a misfortune, opinions seem to differ. For- 
tunately, the claim of our present subject upon our con- 
sideration is not dependent upon the settlement of this 
mooted point. 

The withdrawal of Judge Bronson from the bench 
of the court of appeals to resume the active duties of 
the bar illustrates a peculiarity of our countrymen 
alike creditable to the individual and advantageous to 
the interests of society. It may seem strange to those 
who surround the idea of public station with a sort of 
unapproachable dignity from which one is expected to 
retire only to higher dignity or oblivion, that one who 
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has enjoyed the distinction of filling the highest judi- 
cial position, should voluntarily relinquish its honors 
and privileges to mingle again in the turmoils of busi- 
ness. But those who have seen an ex-president of the 
United States reenter the arena of political life as a re- 
presentative of congress, and cabinet officers guiding 
the affairs of a nation to-day, and advocating the cause 
of a client to-morrow — exchanging the helm of state 
for a well paid brief — will understand the active ele- 
ments of character that bring about such transitions. 
Instances of this kind — unless the result of an unwise 
parsimony denying to public officers suitable compensa- 
tion — are creditable to the spirit of our people. 

The late chief justice is possessed of a mind at once 
acute and discerning, but prone to flow in the peculiar 
channels marked out by his mental idiosyncracies. He 
scorns the well-defined and thoroughly beaten highways 
on which others delight to travel in security and ease. 
He seldom fails to find a by-path — though sometimes 
so overgrown through disuse as to be almost hidden 
from the common eye — on which he travels with long 
and powerful strides, albeit, sometimes at the cost of 
some straining and a few scratches. 

His opinions are always strong, though that strength 
is derived rather from the force of his own intellect 
than from the common approbation and consent of 
others. Such a mind fortifies its intrinsic strength^ 
often at the sacrifice of that solidity of judgment which 
springs from the combined action of mind with mind. 
Its conclusions are more valuable than any aggregate of 
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weak opinions, but even sucli a mind would gain BtaUli- 
tj by attention to opinions less valuable than its own. 

Judge Bronson's conclusions are rapidly formed and 
seldom subject to revisal or qualification. To convince 
bim against bis inclination would be an enterprise too 
formidable for one prudent of his resources. But what* 
ever opinion be may form, it is bonestly entertained and 
fearlessly expressed. Wbetber on or off tbe bench, he 
is equally indifferent to tbe effect of the announcement 
of his conclusions, nor is he restrained by party affini- 
ties or prejudices, from arriving at the results to which 
the peculiarities of his mind tend. 

The salient points of his mind are marked by antago- 
nism springing from bis intellectual organism rather 
than from his nervous constitution. His opinions are 
not colored by passion or prejudice, but are the acknow- 
ledged children of his brain. The point and spiciness 
of his writings are not tbe product of warmth engen- 
dered by opposition, but of a mind endowed in itself 
with the elements of intellectual strife without requir- 
ing opposition or an adversary to call forth its energies. 

His distinction as a lawyer rests on a solid basis.. 
There is nothing meretricious in his mode of handling 
subjects. He does not strike for effect, or for the sake 
of an attitude, but to do execution. His learning is 
comprehensive and profound, and is available to sustaiUi 
his positions. If an authority is to be questioned, or 
a case doubted, it is not mutilated and misrepresented, 
but fairly and openly attacked. No timidity prevents 
him from meeting an objection, wherever it may pre- 
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sent itself — whether in the opinion of distinguished 
judges or of eminent counsel. 

As a speaker, he is not gifted with an impressive 
address. His remarks are pointed, and to the purpose ; 
but a natural hesitancy of manner, and the want of 
warmth of imagination deprive him of much of the 
power that is due to the strength of his intellect. The 
rhetorical talent is perhaps more often over valued than 
any other intellectual gift. All mankind covet it, for it 
symbolizes the power of the mind — as the sceptre and 
the crown represent the sovereign dignity. The effect 
of eloquence is to move men rather than to set them 
thinking. But it is the business of the lawyer to con- 
vince rather than to arouse, to satisfy doubts rather 
than to create them. And if he is often found swerv- 
ing from this end, it is when he has discovered his 
inability to attain it. 

Judge Bronson and Charles O'Conor work with the 
cold-chisel, and though the anvil and sledge-hammer 
lawyers throw off more sparks and seem to do more 
execution, yet the former leave their work complete 
and finished, while the latter are often unable to re- 
cognize it after it has become cold. 

Judge Bronson possesses many admirable traits of 
character. His bearing is dignified; he is courteous 
&nd affable in his address, and pleasing in his manners. 
There is neither affectation nor stiffness in his presence 
or conversation, but an easy dignity, enlivened by an 
agreeable pleasantry. It is rare to find these latter 
qualities combined with a mind of such singular power 
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and strongly marked individuality. Judge Beardsley 
resembles him in many of these traits, but wants that 
genial jQiexibility of disposition, by which the latter 
enters into the spirit and feelings of those that sur- 
round him. Both are gentlemen in the true sense, and 
as such, exercise an influence that is denied to intellect, 
however brilliant, when allied to an uncongenial dis- 
position. 

A little more of this gentlemanly finish would be of 
service now-a-days, both within and without the bar, 
while its absence is less excusable in the lawyer than in 
those whose occupation does not offer the same induce- 
ments to its cultivation. 

GEORaE WOOD. 

It is not our purpose in these brief sketches to pre- 
sent a full length portrait of the prominent lawyers of 
the city of New York, who will fall under our notice. 
All that is attempted is a mere chalk sketch, done in a 
sort of blackboard style. Should the subjects of our 
sketches be recognized by any other peculiarity than 
their names, it will be the good fortune of the writer, 
for which he will be sufficiently grateful. 

Had our purpose permitted so agreeable an under- 
taking, the rare qualities and attainments of Mr. 0*Con- 
or would have opened a broad and refreshing field, 
full of matter for study as well as entertainment. And 
the subject of the present notice would sustain the in- 
terest of a more elaborate survey than we have the lei- 
sure to bestow. 
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Mr. Wood belongs to the past as well as to the pre- 
sent. His early contemporaries were the great men 
whose honored names have survived their labors. His 
later cotemporaries are the vigorous lawyers of our own 
day. His calm address, his suavity and manly logic, 
are the product of early contests at the bar with the 
most distinguished men, who have impressed their 
strong minds upon our jurisprudence. In these stirring 
times of reform, he is now and then a little at fault to 
discover where the old landmarks have been shifted 
to — but in the main, takes progress in a very good nar 
tured and considerate manner. 

Mr. Wood is emphatically a lawyer of the old school. 
He has been a hard student in his day ; though he is 
not one of those who bring upon themselves an intel- 
lectual dyspepsia by undertaking to digest more than is 
wholesome at a time. He is more properly known as a 
jurist than an advocate, or in other words, one who looks 
to the law as his patron, rather than to his client as his 
master. Without possessing a technical mind, he has 
mastered the most profound and technical department 
of legal study, the law of real estate. In this and in 
public law, he is most at home, though his grasp of 
the broad principles of law that underlie the entire 
fabric of jurisprudence is sufficiently comprehensive, to 
mark with distinction his labors in all other depart- 
ments. 

As a speaker, the operations of his mind are exact 
and methodical. His manner is deliberate and impres- 
sive, and apt to carry conviction to the mind. His 
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subjects are discussed in the broadest lights. His teu- 
dency is to solidification, rather than to analytic dis- 
section, and his arguments present principles of law 
applied and embodied in a form so symmetrical and 
complete, that their genuineness is no less apparent to 
the common understanding than to a cultivated and 
acute legal mind. In this respect. Mr. Wood's best 
efforts are instructive models of legal discussion* 

Minds possessed of this intuitive faculty of discern-^ 
ment have a proclivity to indolence. The ease with 
which they develop their subjects, in time renders 
protracted study irksome, and they scarcely arrive at 
the full maturity of their powers, before their force 
is impaired by relaxed effort. Mr. Wood has beea 
a sufferer of late years from this cause, or rather, we 
should say, that law has been the sufferer; for such 
powers as Wood possesses, when exerted to their 
fullest force, confer rare advantages upon the profes- 
sion. It is the undisputed right of those who have 
achieved honor and affluence sufficient to satisfy their 
ambition, to withdraw from the severer labors of pro- 
fessional life. But it is nevertheless to be regretted 
that a mind richly endowed and cultivated by careful 
study to the highest point of usefulness, should be 
withdrawn in the least degree from the important 
labor of strengthening and perfecting our system of 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. Wood is still in practice, but it must be a good 
fee and a good case that will tempt him to take down 
and buckle on his sturdy old armor. He will hardly 
lay claim to that indefatigable industry that followed a 
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Story and a Kent to the close of life, and which still 
animates the veteran octogenarian of the bar, Chief 
Justice Jones. 

We have observed that as a real estate lawyer, Mr. 
Wood deserves the distinction he has attained. This 
most important branch of legal study, which has laid 
the foundation of almost every great legal reputation, 
is not pursued at the present day with the avidity its 
importance deserves. The consequences of this neg- 
lect will be felt a quarter of a century hence. 

Mr. Wood is one of those lawyers of the old school, 
who look upon the doctrines of the common law as 
venerable old castles still strong for shelter and de- 
fence. He will discuss a remainder or a use^ with as 
pleasant a gusto as a wild fowl cooked to a turn. And 
would as little expect to see a remainder without a 
particular estate to sustain it, as a pyramid without a 
base. 

Mr Wood is no less remarkable for the raciness of a 
vein of pleasantry and quiet humor running through 
his mental composition, than for the grave and demure 
expression that gives it its point and delicacy. His 
great efforts, as well as his lighter and familiar con- 
versations are touched with this happy peculiarity. 
Those who have listened to him while addressing a 
solemn bench of judges, upon some otherwise dry topic 
of discussion, often find themselves shaking with a sen- 
sation of inward satisfaction, quite inconsistent with the 
demure aspect of the speaker. 

In this respect he is the opposite of Mr. 0*Conor. 
The one possesses the happy faculty of constructing, 
22 
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by an elaborate and careful process, a ludicrous sole- 
cism, that can be remembered and repeated, and 
laughed over, again and again ; while the other invests 
the objects of his humor with an unobtrusive and quiet 
absurdity, that can be felt by all, but scarcely repeated 
or described. 

Mr. Wood is cordial and communicative with his 
equals, affable and social with his inferiors ; and on the 
whole, such a character as one likes to know and con- 
verse with. His distinction is never fortified by reserve 
or affectation ; nor is it the less secure for this reason. 
Whether you see him in conversation, or in eonsulta^ 
tion, quietly and benignly twirling his snowy hair with 
his finger, or erect and dignified, uttering the manly 
creations of his intellect, in a case of magnitude, you feel 
secure in the belief that you have no common man 
before you. 

One peculiarity of Mr. Wood ought not to be omitted. 
He is consci^itious in regard to his fees ; believing that 
the interests of his profession, and of morality in general, 
are concerned in correcting the habitual looseness that 
prevails in regard to the moral obligation of paying 
one's lawyer. And though a moderate man himself, 
who would be shocked by the value that some men 
place upon their labors, he never fails to set a good 
example, by relieving his clients with the greatest con- 
venient despatch of that uncomfortable feeling that 
results from the consciousness of having withheld from 
meritorious services their just reward. 

We close this sketch by saying that we have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Wood, and though we hardly 
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hope for such a result, yet for the advantage and credit 
of the law, wo would desire that his ripe experience 
might create for itself a permanent monument amidst 
the juridical literature of our country. 



DANIEL LORD. 

In selecting the subjects of these sketches, two con- 
siderations have influenced the writer. First, that none 
but thorough-bred lawyers should thus be presented to 
the public ; and second, that those subjects should be so 
well known that the portraits may be readily and gene- 
rally recognized. Exclusion from this series does not 
therefore imply the absence of ability or reputation, but 
merely that the two do not happen ta be conjoined to 
8uch an extent as to serve for illustration of those traits 
of legal character that it is our purpose to sketch. We 
endeavor to present examples for imitation, rather than 
objects for admiration. We have accordingly selected 
men so widely known as to have become a sort of public 
property, and whose acknowledged reputation can not 
suffer from the effects of the scrutiny that is necessary 
to discriminate excellencies from faults. 

Daniel Lord enjoys a reputation rarely achieved at 
the metropolitan bar. He has been eminently success- 
ful. And that success is the more deserved as it has 
not been filched from the accidents of fortune, but is 
the result of severe labor and study. There are repu- 
tations that start upwards from the earth, blaze meteor- 
like across the heavens, and expire. There are those 
that from the cradle to the grave, seem to be held aloft 
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by an invisible power — like fixed stars. There are 
those, too, that rise from the earth, like the pyramids, 
firm, lofty and enduring — but the work of industry 
inspired by ambition. Of the first sort, many may be 
seen at any time when the atmosphere is clear and free 
form storms and clouds. Of the second, a Bacon and 
a Webster are brilliant illustrations, while a Blaekstone 
and a Story are fitting examples of the latter class. 

Mr. Lord belongs appropriately to the class last de- 
scribed. His mental qualities fit him for success in his 
profession. The basis of his intellectual character is a 
strict conservatism that disinclines and unfits him for 
theoretic speculation. Unlike certain modern lawyers 
of the Young America school, his principles of law are 
derived from the solid experience of the past, rather 
than from the transitory relations of the present, or il- 
lusive prognostications of the future. If this conserva- 
tism is at times a little too unyielding, it must be 
remembered that the office of the lawyer is to reproduce 
the wisdom of the past in its relations to the rights of 
individual and social man. That while those fiery- 
spirits that drag the car of progress are blinded by the 
dust and excitement they create, he must stand like a 
wary pilot, guiding and watching the sacred vehicle, 
lest it swerve from the broad highway, and comes to run 
among incalculable dangers. 

Mr. Lord has acquired a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of the history of legal adjudications. He 
is guided less by intuitive perceptions of right than by 
scientific knowledge of the law. He has accordingly 
attained his chief excellence in that department of the 
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law which relates to the rights and obligations of indi- 
viduals, in contradistinction to the law as it affects the 
relation of communities of men and states. Thus while 
as a commercial, maritime and real estate lawyer, he has 
attained undoubted superiority at the New York bar, as 
a constitutional lawyer he is excelled by others. In the 
former department of law, the circumstances under 
which legal principles are applied are less variable than 
in the latter ; for with all the changes that have been 
wrought upon society by its increased power of produc- 
tion and locomotion, the rights and obligations of indi- 
viduals have undergone comparatively little change, 
since the earliest code of law was promulgated. On the 
other hand, public law as propounded in the United 
States has no type in the codes and institutions of the 
ancient world, and is indebted to such men as Chief 
Justice Marshall and Alexander Hamilton for its stability. 
Mr. Lord is a close and severe reasoner. His argu- 
ments are clear and forcible, and abound in nice dis- 
criminations. He does not possess that expansive 
power that rises to eloquence, nor has he made the 
graces of oratory his peculiar study. But as a speaker, 
he commands attention and respect. He is uniformly 
respectful to the bench, and courteous towards an oppo- 
nent. He avoids collision rather than seeks it. If 
strongly attacked on debatable ground, he shifts his 
position to the vantage ground with an adroitness that 
disarms an incautious adversary. With more of the 
combative element he might at times give greater force 
to his positions ; but he avoids at least the foible of 
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those wbo through desire to display their valor in com- 
bat, invite attack by assuming questionable ground. 

Mr. Lord is a diligent and laborious student. His 
preparation is always thorough. Though enjoying 
affluence, his industry is unremitting. He has found 
leisure to cultivate a taste for literary and artistic sub- 
jects, as his conversation exhibits. His manners are 
affable, and his familiar conversation enlivened by a 
pleasant flow of genial good feeling. 

His mental character suits him for a judicial position. 
It would be an acquisition to the courts of our state, to 
elevate to the bench a lawyer whose learning exceeds 
his ingenuity, and who would be less inclined to follow 
the fancies of his own imagination than the deliberate 
judgments of his learned predecessors. Unfortunately^ 
the public do not justly appreciate the value of this 
quality, and is prone to fix its hopes upon enthusiastio 
idols, whose stores of theory are like to outlive the 
exhaustion of their learning. Should the elevation of 
men of this stamp prove to be the fruit of the present 
elective system, our noble profession will be bowed to 
the dust in shame. 



WILLIAM CURTIS NOTES. 

Mr. Noyes may be regarded as the representative of a 
class of lawyers far from numerous, but of great influ- 
ence at the bar. They seldom figure in newspaper 
paragraphs. Their cases rarely display that exuberant 
morbid anatomy of passion and folly which the buzxard- 
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like nose of the public snuffs up from afar. Their 
public efforts are not served up in laboriously reported 
x;ross-exaniinations, portraying zealous and astute coun- 
sel wading through an unwholesome puddle of filthy 
particulars, and scrutinizing, with painful nicety, every 
loathsome detail. 

They move in a different sphere and breathe a purer 
atmosphere. Without the vanity of desiring to see 
their portraits hung up with those of knaves and felons, 
they have sufficient ambition to rise above the common 
walks of their profession. To this class is committed 
the conservation of that honorable character which the 
profession of the law ought always to exhibit. 

It will readily be inferred that Mr. Noyes is more 
solicitous of an honorable than of a conspicuous posi- 
tion. In this respect, his wishes are abundantly re- 
alized. With talents fitting him to shine in those bril- 
liant contests that attract the public attention, he has 
chosen the graver and more honorable fields for the'arena 
of his labors and his triumphs. 

The subjects of our previous sketches were taken from 
those who have reached the fullest development of their 
intellectual powers, and have attained the zenith of their 
distinction. They can hope for little more than to 
leave untarnished the honorable names achieved by 
their industry and ability. Mr. Noyes is yet upon the 
thrifty side of middle age. He has only begun to 
pluck the fruit of his ripened powers, and the golden 
autumn with its mellow, sun-brown fruit, is to him a 
distant and a pleasant prospect. 

His mental characteristics combine opposite peculi- 
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arities seldom so happily harmonized. Naturally of 
quick insight, rapid in his conclusions, swift to parry a 
blow and follow it with a thrust, he has acquired a 
steady hand and a clear and cool judgment. Gifted 
with vivacity and impressibility, the active forces of a 
brilliant and energetic mind, his study has been to curb 
their vehemence and render them subservient to a 
steady and well considered purpose. 

Few men, whose composure does not arise from sto- 
lidity, preserve under all circumstances a more even 
temper. The thrusts and annoying sallies of an ad- 
versary glance from the smooth surface of his composed 
temper and bound harmlessly in the air ; but not so 
with the keen shafts that are returned with a sure aim 
and a gentlemanly grace. They have a knack of 
searching out the most vulnerable part. Mr. Noyes 
aims to accomplish by directness what many promi- 
nent lawyers seem to think can only be obtained by 
blustering and circumlocution. If he have occasion 
to force the truth from an unwilling witness, he dis- 
sects it out in a clean and handsome manner, without 
leaving his subject a hacked and bruised object of pity. 

A false popular idea of that which constitutes the 
most brilliant quality of a jury lawyer, has beguiled 
many a lawyer of splendid promise from the legiti- 
mate fruits of his profession, to seek for a mere will-o'- 
the-wisp reputation. To reduce a tremulous and 
distracted witness to the last extremity of torture is 
very generally thought a clever performance, and 
highly creditable to a lawyer. It is supposed to indi- 
cate almost as much power as those withering strokes 
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of thinly disguised impudence wliieb sometimes cause 
a judge to change color or to bite his lips. The public 
aecept these as legitimate, and throw up their hats, 
while the elated gladiator rubs his hands with glee, 
and meditates still more murderous onsets. 

Such examples are degrading to the bar. They 
level the dignity of the bench to a mean obsequious- 
ness, and display a pitiful selfishness that would sink 
every object of respect to the office of a mere stepping- 
stone to an ambition satisfied with popular applause. 
We have nothing to do in these sketches with this 
class, except as they furnish contrasts. But for the 
sake of their speedy extinction we can not but express 
a hope that opportunities for recrimination, if not for 
extenuation, may be less often found in the unguarded 
expressions of counsel who value their reputations. 

In contrast to the class we have just described, true 
lawyers, like the subject of this sketch, stand in bold 
and agreeable relief. Though the full recognition of 
their ability may not arrive so early in life, it is sure 
to reward their efforts. Like a meridian sun, it stands 
above the high-noon of life, and sinks in a glowing 
west. Although those lawyers whose policy is kept 
always in sight get credit for great shrewdness, the 
public, in the end, find out by results that it is with 
the lawyer as with mankind in general, — that those 
who seem to do the least are generally doing the most. 

Mr. Noyes is thorough in his studies and laborious 
in his preparations. His method is orderly and exact, 
enabling him to classify and elaborate the most volu- 
minous accumulations of facts. This quality has been 
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advantageously displayed in a series of litigations of 
the most important and widely extended character in 
which he has been engaged for several years. Had 
his attention been less absorbed by cases of this charac- 
ter, and bestowed upon a more diversified class of 
subjects, he would have attracted towards himself much 
of the attention that has been bestowed upon other 
leading counsel. But he has gained in solid reputation 
what is more desirable than the eclat that attends those 
who move constantly under the public eye, and are 
cheered on by popular applause. 

He possesses qualities fitting him for success either 
as a jury-lawyer, or in the purer and less exciting dis- 
cussions of legal principles that are removed from pub- 
lic observation. In the former sphere a different order 
of talent and acquirement is needed than the latter re- 
quires. Instances, however, occur in which both fields 
of action seem equally open to the same gifted mind. 
To possess this versatility of talent, to have the faculty 
of seizing by quick intuition the points of advantage 
that arise in the rapidly shifting panorama of a jury- 
trial, and at the same time to be capable of devoting 
assiduous and unwearying study to the vast and diver- 
sified learning of the law, is the highest ideal of the 
lawyer. 

Mr. Noyes, although enjoying the fruits of a lucrative 
practice, looks to the future as the field in which there 
are yet many conquests to achieve. Though he has 
performed an amount of labor that many would consider 
a just fulfillment of the doom of toil laid on man, he is 
unexhausted in his intellectual and physical powers. 
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His period of activity and usefulness is likely to survive 
many of his professional brethren who are wasting away 
with rust and mildew. 



JAMES T. BRADY. 

It was not the design of the writer of these sketches 
to exhaust either his readers or his subjects; but from 
time to time, as the occasion t^Brved, to present little 
pictures of those striking characters that appear most 
luminous in the firmament of the legal profession. 

The subject of the present notice escaped from the 
incubative state of his non-age with something of me- 
teoric suddenness and biilliancy. Possessing one of 
those minds that ripen early he stepped upon the stage 
of action with the air of a man who had something to 
doj and was going directly about it. The world — we 
mean the metropolitan world — was pleased with his 
manliness, and soon learned to respect his good sense, 
as well as to admire his humorous eccentricities. There 
was something bold and striking in the outlines of his 
head, a breadth and fullness of development that might 
have done for a Jupiter. Here was the promise of in- 
tellectual strength and manly force. Beneath his bold 
brow were not the fierce eyes of a Webster or a Calhoun, 
shot through with pride and passion, but a pair of eyes 
strong, gentle, inviting friendship and confidence. As 
your eye traveled down along the lines that give 
the fullest expression to the social traits, it observed a 
waviness of outline suggestive of an humorous inclina- 
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lion. Here was the epitome of tlie man intellectually 
strong, gentle and humorous. 

His rapid rise at the bar fulfilled the promise of his 
intellectual gifts. At an age when young men are 
generally borne down by the prestige of the accom- 
plished reputations that surround them, he was admitted 
with scarcely the formality of an introduction to divide 
the honors of professional championship with the 
achievements which had cost years of labor and study. 

Mr. Brady neither desired nor stood in need of the 
extrinsic aids of influence or patronage. His inde- 
pendent and self-reliant individualism bore him erect^ 
spurning the aids and props to which the weak and 
dependent nervously cling. He displayed traits that 
commended him to that discriminating aristocracy — 
the public — and the public adopted him. This prone- 
ness of the public to adopt the children of promise is 
a striking trait in our national character. It has its 
periodical ebullition of hero-worship, and is at times 
fickle and indiscriminating ; but to its praise it may be 
said, that it is spontaneous and in the main unselfish. 
It has dragged unpedigreed genius from the garret, and 
has crowned it again and again. It does not ask for 
the indorsement of my lord this, or the right honorable 
sir that, but delights in seeing with its own eyes, and 
rewarding with its own hands. 

The success that early rewarded the exertions of our 
subject were not wholly due to the gifts with which 
nature endowed him. He was from the first diligent 
as a student, and laborious as a man of business. He 
compressed into the first early years of his professional 
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career the labor that many reserve for a later period of 
life. With a mind quick and suggestive, he applied 
himself diligently to the learning of the law. His 
studies were characteristic of the qualities of his in- 
tellect. 

He does not belong to that class of minds that ex- 
hibit the power of analytic reasoning in creating a 
substratum of philosophical opinion. The normal con- 
dition of such minds is the absence of an intuitive 
faculty of discriminating intellectual ideas. They owe 
all they attain to acquisition, little to intuition. Ob- 
servation supplies them with certain axiomatic truths 
that are laid, as the great foundation timbers, upon the 
bare surface of their unsuggestive natures. Upon these 
they build with induction and analysis, until the struc- 
ture, rising high and imposing, is baptized with the 
name of philosophy. 

Mr. Brady, by an intuitive faculty of discriminating 
the true from the false, rapidly appropriates the ideas 
that assimilate to his native perceptions of truth. His 
method of acquisition is direct and assimilative, rather 
than methodical and scientific. The tendency of such 
a mind is to desultory reading. Possessing unity in 
its -own system of thought, and independent of the 
external helps that a habit of logical analysis fur- 
nishes to minds less liberally endowed, it avoids the 
tedious path of the progressive ratiocination, and walks 
freely hither and thither, culling the fruits of thought 
or flowers of fancy, as it happened to be attracted. 
From this order of mind, the great geniuses have 
arisen. 

23 
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But mountains sometimes rise higher than eagles fly, 
and the patient builders often outstrip by their industry 
their more gifted but indolent competitors — in the 
same way that the turtle outran the hare in the race. 
Those who acquire readily are strongly tempted to seek 
for little more than that which serves their present ne- 
cessities. For them a stirring, sleepless ambition is the 
only salvation. 

Mr. Brady possesses too much ambition to be content 
with inferiority to those about him, and too little to ex- 
ert himself after he has fairly passed his competitors. 
He would rather be a palace among cottages, than a 
pyramid in the desert. All that he needs to develop 
his mental powers, still vigorous with youth, to their 
fullest capacity of exercise, is to fight by the side of 
some rugged old chief like our lamented Webster, 
whose blows crush like an avalanche. 

As an orator Mr. Brady possesses the faculty of 
pleasing his audience while he addresses their convic- 
tions and their sympathies. A rich fund of humor en- 
livens his speeches and establishes a hold upon his au- 
diences, enabling him to give the fullest expression to 
his opinions, however distasteful they may be to those 
he addresses. Had he more of the artistic feeling 
that clothes its images in the elegant grace of refined 
wit, he would be a more finished orator. But as an 
effective speaker few excel him. Clear and vigorous in 
his reasonings, copious in apt illustration, and zealous 
rather to establish his cause than to display his rich en- 
dowments, there bursts through the warmth of the ad- 
vocate the genial kindliness of a generous nature. 
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Mr. Brady possesses the respect of the entire bar. 
His social qualities attract to his friendship all who are 
brought into contact with him. His conversation is 
enlivened by the gayest humor, and is without reserve 
or ostentation. That may be said of him which is true 
of but few, that neither hatred nor jealousy grow in his 
pathway to distinction. 

SAMUEL JONES, 

There is no nobler spectacle, or more impressive les- 
son, than a bright and vigorous intellect, invigorating 
the wasting energies of a life yielding to the inexorable 
doom of mortality. When we are reminded that the 
temple of the spirit is perishable, we know that that 
mysterious essence, the " genius of the place,'' is im- 
mortal. 

Such reflections are awakened in those who observe 
Chief Justice Jones contending daily at the bar with 
the zeal and the power of an advocate in the prime of 
life, though bearing the weight of more than four score 
years. He has outlived his generation, and is the only 
living representative of the learning and ability that 
characterized the New York bar, at the close of the last 
century. 

His infancy was cotemporaneous with the infancy of 
the legal system of our state. These two have grown 
up together ; but the one has grown strong and health- 
ful, with the promise of centuries upon its brow, while 
the other is bowed, though unbroken, and counts the 
days to that rest which shall be forever,. Chief Justice 
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Jones is identified with the history of the law in our 
state. His life has been one of uninterrupted acti- 
vity. The distinguished names that we are accustomed 
to respect, as the lights of the New York bar in its ear- 
lier days, were numbered among his familiar acquaint- 
ances. He has filled several important judicial stations 
in our higher courts, and at the close of life, has re- 
turned to the bar, where he is now engaged in an active 
and successful practice. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon his services or the 
incidents of his life, but to sketch, briefly, those essen- 
tial characteristics that have developed the eventful 
history of his labors. But so deeply interwoven with 
the present is the past, and so intimately is the history 
of a distinguished man blended with the picture of the 
inner form of his life, that we have not forborne to yield 
to those pleasant allurements that invest the recoUeo- 
tions of the past. 

Chief Justice Jones stands alone at the bar as the 
historic representative of former times. Time has laid 
its hand heavily upon all of him except his intellect and 
invincible spirit. As you observe him enter the court 
room with a feeble step and bowed form, and seat him- 
self in the circle of the hot-blooded and vigilant advo- 
cates, with an oppressive air of langour and abstraction j 
you see but little promise of his power. Presently you 
observe him rise and you listen attentively to catch his 
feeble and almost inaudible accents, but are not long 
held in painful suspense. His eye soon brightens, his 
form becomes erect, his gestures animated and often 
violent, his voice rises like the winds when they are 
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stirred, and rings out clear and startling tones. His 
passionate nature and his discerning intellect are now 
in full play, swaying his feeble body to and fro like a 
reed in a tempest, until you tremble lest the unsubdued 
power of his nature should snap the last string of life. 

The sluggish current you thus observed a moment 
since, has become a rapid torrent, pouring down a wild 
and rocky bed. When thus roused, nothing escapes his 
keen vision or eludes his vigilance. If an adversary 
assumes a false position or involves himself in a contra- 
diction, the storm of denunciation falls upon him with 
no measured violence. It is a fine sight to see this 
venerable old lawyer aroused and kindled with the zeal 
and ardor of youth ; standing amidst the records of his 
youth that look down upon him from urn and animated 
bust, and mournful epitaph — shaming the cold marble 
that perpetuates the memory of his early companions ; 
himself the most eloquent monument of the past. 

Chief Justice Jones is, by nature, an advocate. An- 
tagonism is necessary to call out his power. His mental 
operations, when cold are sluggish — his efforts prolix, 
labored and unsatisfactory ; but when fully aroused, his 
positions are clear and his illustrations forcible. There 
are many who would be willing to cross quills with the old 
warrior, who would dread to encounter him in the open 
arena. This quality fits him to shine at the bar, rather 
than for distinction upon the bench. That patient assi- 
duity that holds the even balances of justice and calmly 
and attentively gathers every argument, and weighs all 
considerations fully and dispassionately, is not a part of 
his mental composition. 
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This is no detraction from the honor or fame of oat 
subject. The office of the advocate is no less honorable 
than that of the judge, nor are his qualifications less 
admirable, though different from those that form the 
best judicial character. 

Chief Justice Jones is remarkable for his industry in 
the inyestigation and preparation of his cases. His 
labors, at his advanced age, are arduous and unremit- 
ting. Whatever may be required of him, whether the 
preparation of an argument, or an opinion, no amount 
of labor is too much for him to bestow. His written 
opinions are long and carefully prepared and rewritten, 
and the process of elaboration is seldom completed while 
the paper remains in his possession. This degree of 
application is the more remarkable in one who has 
always found leisure to bestow on social enjoyments 
and often enlivens convivial gatherings by his presence. 

As a lawyer. Chief Justice Jones is studious and 
discriminating. Few men have studied more carefully 
the whole body of our jurisprudence, or have more 
completely at command that learning which is the in- 
dispensable accomplishment of the lawyer. From 
this storehouse of learning and experience, he rarely 
fails to draw forth material to sustain whatever position 
he may be called upon to assert. And by the aid of 
subtle reasoning and an emphatic and convincing man- 
ner, his positions, always formidable, are often forced 
upon an unwilling court. 

The class of business in which Chief Justice Jones 
is now employed is of the most weighty and responsible 
character. There are few cases of great magnitude 
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argued at the bar in this oitj in which he does not take 
a leading part ; and few practising lawyers who would 
not deem his industry and power, as valuable acqui- 
sitions as his profound learning and enlarged experience. 
Such instances are an instructive lesson to that class 
who look forward to retirement from professional labor, 
and a life of easy and indulgent affluence, as the goal 
of their ambition. It may serve to check a tendency 
that has already slacked the vigor of more than one 
highly gifted and accomplished lawyer, and has de- 
prived the law of many of its most valuable supports. 

DEATH OF JUDGE JONES. 

This distinguished jurist died August 10, 1853, 
at Cold Spring, L. I., in his 84th year. For several 
months his health had been feeble, and his friends 
entertained little hope of his ultimate recovery. Until 
his last sickness, however, he seemed to have been 
unaffected by the weight of advancing years, and neither 
his body nor his mind lost their wonted strength and 
elasticity. He was daily in court, and distinguished 
himself, as ever, by the skill and indomitable perse- 
verance with which he conducted his cases. In fact, 
no young lawyer in his first aspirations for professional 
distinction could try or argue a cause with more zest, 
spirit or ambition to succeed, than did Judge Jones, in 
his 84th year. 

His professional labors and experiences run back for 
half a century ; he belonged to the ancien regime^ and 
lived long enough to see two generations of lawyers 
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grow up around him ; among whom he could recognize 
scarcely one whom he knew in his youth. 

Judge Jones has occupied successively the highest 
judicial offices in the state. In 1826 he was appointed 
chancellor hy Gov. Clinton, an office which he held for 
two years, when he hecame chief justice of the supe- 
rior court. After presiding in that distinguished court 
for twenty years, he was elected to the bench of the 
supreme court; and under the provisions of the con- 
stitution of 1846, he was a member of the court of 
appeals for nearly two years. 

The qualities of his mind, and his peculiarities as an 
advocate, were lately fully discussed in an article in the 
Mirror^ which formed one of the series of the Sketches 
of the New York Bar, and we subjoin one or two 
extracts : 

His infancy was cotemporaneous with the infancy of 
the legal system of our state. These two have grown 
up together ; but the one has grown strong and health- 
ful, with the promise of centuries upon its brow, while 
the other is bowed though unbroken, and counts the 
days to that rest which shall be forever. Chief Justice 
Jones is identified with the history of the law in our 
state. His life has been one of uninterrupted activity. 
The distinguished names that we are accustomed to re- 
spect, as the lights of the New York bar in its earlier 
days, were numbered among his familiar acquaintances. 
He has filled several important stations in our highest 
courts, and at the close of life has returned to the bar, 
where he is now engaged in an active and successful 
practice. 
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He stands alone at the bar as the historic representa- 
tive of former times. Time has laid its hand heavily 
upon all of him except his intellect and invincible 
spirit. As you observe him enter the court room 
with a feeble step and bowed form, and seat himself in 
the circle of the hot-blooded and vigilant advocates, 
with an oppressive air of languor and abstraction, you 
see but little promise of his power. Presently you 
observe him rise, and you listen attentively to catch 
his feeble and almost inaudible accents. But are not 
long held in painful suspense. His eye soon brightens, 
his form becomes erect, his gestures animated and 
often violent, his voice rises like the winds when they 
are stirred, and rings out clear and startling tones. 
His passionate nature and his discerning intellect are 
now in full play, swaying his feeble body to and fro 
like a reed in a tempest, until you tremble lest the 
unsubdued power of his nature should snap the last 
string of life. 

The sluggish current you thus observed a moment 
since, has become a rapid torrent, pouring down a wild 
and rocky bed. When thus roused, nothing escapes 
his keen vision or eludes his vigilance. If an adver- 
sary assumes a false position or involves himself in a 
contradiction, the storm of denunciation falls upon 
him with no measured violence. It is a fine sight to 
see this venerable old lawyer aroused and kindled with 
the zeal and ardor of youth ; standing amidst the re- 
cords of his youth that look down upon him from urn 
and animated bust, and mournful epitaph — shaming 
the cold marble, that perpetuates the memory of his 
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early companions ; himself the most eloquent monu- 
ment of the past. * * * * 

As a lawyer, Chief Justice Jones, is studious and 
discriminating. Few men have studied more carefully 
the whole body of our jurisprudence, or have more 
completely at command that learning which is the in- 
dispensable accomplishment of the lawyer. From this 
storehouse of learning and experience, he rarely fails to 
draw forth material to sustain whatever position he may 
be called upon to assert. And by the aid of subtle 
reasoning and an emphatic and convincing manner, 
his positions, always formidable, are often forced upon 
an unwilling court. * * * * 

Chief Justice Jones is remarkable for his industry 
in the investigation and preparation of his cases. His 
labors, at his advanced age, are arduous and unremit- 
ting. Whatever may be required of him, whether the 
preparation of an argument, or an opinion, no amount 
of labor is too much for him to bestow. His written 
opinions are long and carefully prepared, and rewritten, 
and the process of elaboration is seldom completed 
while the paper remains in his possession. This degree 
of application is the more remarkable in one who has 
always found leisure to bestow on social enjoyments, 
and often enlivens convivial gatherings by his pre- 
sence. 

The intelligence of his death yesterday was received 
with profound grief, for he was both loved and reve- 
renced by his professional brethren. A meeting of 
the bar was immediately called, at which Judge Duer 
presided, assisted by Justices Paine and Daly. A com- 
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mittee of ten was appointed for the purpose of adopting 
proper measures to express the regard of the bar " for 
the memory of their late associate ; " and after a few 
pertinent remarks by Mr. Hiram Ketchum and others, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Therefore, Resolved, That the bar of the city of 
New York have received with deep sensations and pro- 
found regret the melancholy intelligence of the decease 
of the late Samuel Jones. That they deplore the loss 
of his extensive learning, his great abilities, his inde- 
fatigable industry, his elevated integrity. That by his 
decease the community have sustained the loss of an 
accomplished jurist, whose life has conferred honor 
upon his native state, and whose eminent public servi- 
ces were acknowledged by the confidence and esteem of 
the whole people. 

Resolved, That the bar of the city of New York will 
testify their regret for his loss by attending his funeral 
in a body, and by wearing the usual badge of mourning 
for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed by 
the president to adopt such measures as may be deemed 
best adapted to express the regard of the bar of New 
York for the memory of our late associate. 

Resolved, That a copy of the preamble and these 
resolutions be signed by the officers of this meeting and 
communicated to the family of the deceased, and also 
that they be presented to the general terms of the su- 
preme court and the superior court of the city of New 
York at their next sessions, and published in all of the 
city papers. 
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DEATH OF DR. T. R. BECK. 

In the death of Dr. Theodrio Eomejn Beck, our city 
has lost one of its most valuable and estimable citizens. 
A long life devoted to the pursuit of the liberal arts, 
science, literature and education has closed. After an 
illness of many months duration he expired yesterday 
morning in the sixty-fifth year of his age, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Mayor Parmelee, in this city. 
His demise long expected, is a public calamity. Our 
city has lost in him not only a savant most thoroughly 
accomplished in many departments of science, but an 
old and honored instructor of its young, who held for 
thirty years the paternal relation of teacher for hosts of 
our citizens, and whose death has thus severed one of 
the most intimate and tender relations of life. 

Dr. Beck comes of a family which has contributed 
largely to the advancement of human knowledge. His 
grandfather, Rev. Derick Beck was a distinguished 
scholar of his day, and a professor of theology in the 
school of the Reformed Dutch church. Of his four 
brothers, two died at an early age, one a lawyer of great 
promise, at St. Louis, and the other was adjutant gen- 
eral of the state under De Witt Clinton. Dr. John B. 
Beck, the oldest of the surviving brothers, was an au- 
thor and professor of materia medioa in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York. He died in 
1851. Lewis C, the remaining brother, held the chair 
of chemistry at Rutgers college, and subsequently at 
the medical institution in our own city. He was also 
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tbe author of a popular and valuable elementary text 
book on chemistry. 

T. Romeyn Beck was born in Schenectady, August 
11th, 1791, acquired the rudiments of his education at 
the grammar school of that city, and graduated at 
Union college in 1807. He studied the profession of 
medicine in this city, and subsequently in New York, 
where he received his degree in 1811, and wrote an in- 
augural thesis on the subject of insanity, of extraordinay 
merit, and which excited considerable attention at the 
time. Two years afterwards, he was appointed one of 
the counsellors of the Society for the promotion of 
agricultural arts and manufactures, and delivered an 
annual address before that honorable association. Soon 
after his graduation, he returned to this city and com- 
menced the practice of his profession. In 1815, he 
was chosen professor of the institutes of medicine and 
lecturer on medical jurisprudence in the College of 
physicians and surgeons in the western district of 
New York, a post he held for several years. In 1817, 
he became principal of the Albany academy, and occu- 
pied that responsible and laborious position until 1848, 
when he resigned. In 1823, he issued his celebrated 
work on Medical Jurisprudence. In 1829 he was elected 
president of the Medical society of the state of New 
York, and during his continuance in that office, read 
several valuable and original addresses, which are pre- 
served in the transactions of the society. From 1841 
he was the secretary of the board of regents of the 
University of the state of New York, and ex officio 
secretary of the trustees of the State library. For 
24 
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the last fifteen years of his life be was one of the man- 
agers of the State lunatic asylum, and for the last ten 
has contributed largely to his favorite study as contri- 
butor to, and editor of, the American Journal of Insati- 
ity. From 1843 to 1854, he was also professor of materia 
medica in the Albany medical college, and delivered 
regular lectures to his classes during the terms. 

The most important work accomplished in his useful 
and eventful life, was the publication of his Medical 
Jurisprudence. The authorship of this treatise has 
given Dr. Beck a world-wide reputation, and placed his 
name in that distinguished galaxy of noted men who 
have added to the stock of human knowledge. A most 
barren and unexplored branch of science grew up un- 
der his hands to symmetrical proportions. The work is 
in two large octavo volumes, of two thousand pages, 
and may be found in the library of nearly every lawyer 
and medical man in the country. It has passed through 
five American, one German and four English editions. 
The testimony of Europeans as to its excellence and 
superiority is most flattering and decisive, and has done 
much to attract the attention of the old world to scien- 
tific research in the United States. 

As secretary of the board of regents. Dr. Beck's la- 
bors have been onerous and unremitting. The compila- 
tion and preparation for the press of the yearly volumes 
of the regents' report, which furnish the most elaborate 
statements in reference to the condition of our acade- 
mies and colleges — was done under his supervision. 
To our state library he has been a firm and judicious 
friend. The arrangement of that excellent collection 
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of books — one of the most perfect and complete in 
the country — has been his work. In the selection and 
purchase of books Dr. Beck had no rival, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Dr. Cogswell of the Astor library. 
His memory was seldom at fault in reference to old edi- 
tions and rare or curious publications, while his judg- 
ment was so excellent and discriminating that the legis- 
lature had the most perfect confidence in his opinions. 

But it was as principal of the Albany academy that 
Dr. Beck is most thoroughly known to our citizens. 
From 1817 to 1848 — a period of thirty years — he has 
had charge of that then famous institution. Scarcely 
a young or middle aged man has grown up in our city 
without coming as a pupil under his vigilant eye. To 
them his admirable system of his instruction, as well as 
his peculiarities of character are well know. If a strict 
disciplinarian, he was inflexibly just. If sometime iras- 
cible — for he had many provocations — he was ever 
faithful and single-hearted. His impulses were genial 
and kindly, and his overtures of good will, if quaint 
and off-hand, were thoroughly honest. Boys, who have 
a sure-eyed intuition of human character, loved his sim- 
plicity, his truth, his magnanimity. He never bore 
malice and never lost an opportunity of doing his old 
pupils a kindness. In all the relations of life, he was 
high minded, honorable and generous, and he thorough- 
ly detested every species of meanness. Great as is the 
reputation he leaves behind, and wide as is the gap his 
lamented death will make in the fields of literature and 
science, his best monument will be the affectionate me- 
mory of his old pupils, and a most grateful and touch- 
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ing epitaph is written already in the hearts of the young 
and middle aged men of Albany. 

We can not better conclude this brief sketch than by 
applying to Dr. Beck, the beautiful words, with which, 
twenty years ago, he concluded a eulogium delivered 
before the Albany institute on Simeon De Witt, one of 
New York's most distinguished sons : " Happy, if when 
our account is made up we shall be found, each in hia 
appropriate sphere, like our honored fellow member, to 
have done some service to the state. Then, whether 
in the morning of life, or at its fervid, bustling noon- 
day, or in the declining hour, we depart, our memories 
will be cherished and our names implore the passing 
tribute of a sigh." 

THE ONE SHADOW. 

In the horoscope of this free and hopeful land, one 
baneful influence only portends and threatens. One 
shadow obscures the glass as we look out upon the 
golden tinted perspective of the future; one cloud, 
such as the old prophet saw coming up from the sea — 
not larger than a man's hand — rises up from the placid 
waters of the past. As it rises, it gathers force, dark- 
ens and mutters, spreading itself a dusky shadow over 
thirty-one happy and united states ; a fearful menace 
of the coming storm. 

The shadow of the future, the cloud on the horizon 
is the ill-starred policy of localism. 

If, in the course of Divine Providence, this Union is 
ever to be severed and this country destroyed — which 
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Heaven forbid — it will be by state prejudices; by 
local ideas. 

We are beyond the reach of external attack. War 
might decimate our people, but it would unite the sur- 
vivors into a gallant and irresistible phalanx. A foreign 
invasion might ravage our coasts ; a hostile fleet might 
burn our seaports ; the enemy might advance into the 
very heart of the country ; but all this could not tear 
us asunder. It would link the confederacy together by 
stronger ties. North and South, state by state; South 
Carolina, standing hand in hand with Massachusetts, 
would rally around a common cause, and march out in 
solid columns against a common foe. 

If our prosperity is ever darkened, it will be by the 
shadow of our own perverseness. The attack will come 
from within ; not from without the citadel. The in- 
sidious blow will be struck by parricides. It will come 
in the questionable shape of sectional opinions, geo- 
graphical prejudice, local ideas. The unholy enter- 
prise will be fostered — it is fostered already — by poli- 
ticians, who make it a special business to legislate for a 
part of, not the whole country ; men who neither honor 
the Union, nor respect the fundamental law. The 
work will be consummated by legislators, who, as they 
thrive by localism, make it their special business to 
think and speak and decree localisms ; wretches who 
stand ready to sacrifice their country on the altar of 
their inordinate ambition, and to seek for power among 
the very ruins of the republic. 

The shadow grows. Local agitations seem to be 
gaining power. Already in the North, a large party 
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has grown up whicli does not have, and does not claim 
to have, any connection with the South. ALreadj in 
the South, there is a class of men — not very large, nor 
truly representing the southern people — who are ready 
to ruin if they can not rule ; to dissolve the Union if 
they can not extend the area of slavery. We care not 
whence the malign influence comes — from the North, 
or from the South, from Seward or from Douglas, from 
abolitionists or from the slave propagandists — it \a to 
be denounced, cursed, crushed out, as the seed of dis- 
cord, disunion and destruction. 

We want a renovation of public sentiment on this 
subject, a revival of a more patriotic spirit, a deeper 
devotion for the common cause and our common 
country. How insignificant are all localisms compared 
with the safety and perpetuity of the Union. How 
paltry and mean is the shadow compared with the 
glorious light shed by the consolidated states. Above 
all, if we would not be destroyed by localisms, we 
should have a stronger nationality. We have our 
private opinions, state prejudices, local ideas; but over 
all, submerging all, drowning all, should be that great 
sentiment, that always and nevertheless, we are all 
Amervcans,^ '* It is as Americans that we are known, 
the world over. Who asks you what state you are from, 
in Europe or in Africa or in Asia ? Is he an American ? 
Does he belong to the United States ? Does that flag 
protect him ? Does he rests under the eagle and the 
stars and stripes ? If he does, all else is subordinate 
and of little concern." 

♦Daniel Webster. 
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THE ALBANY EXPRESS 

Of Saturday [1866] contains the valedictory of its late 
editor, from which we copy his closing words. Edwards 
is an editor after our own heart, and we hope soon to 
welcome him back into the ranks of a profession he is so 
well qualified to dignify and adorn. — J^. T. Uv. Mirror. 

No pecuniary recompense, however, is worthy of be- 
ing compared, in the eyes of an earnest editor, with the 
regard and esteem of his readers. The drudgery and 
toil of the conductor of a daily journal would be bitter 
beyond endurance unless it were sweetened by some 
touch of mutual sympathy, and enlivened by occasional 
flashes of mutual appreciation and good will. 

Nor am I ungrateful to the persons employed with 
me in the publication of the Express, whose kind and 
patient cooperation has been of the utmost service to 
me in the discharge of my labors. It is pleasant, also, 
to remember that though I have had occasion to cross 
weapons with my professional brothers of the city press, 
my personal relations with so many of them have been 
of the most pleasant and cordial character, and that I 
have participated with some of them not only in the 
amenities of the craft, but in the social enjoyments of 
life. 

I will still further lay open these fond but natural 
expressions to the just charge of egotism by adding, as 
I do most conscientiously, that in the discharge of my 
duties to the public I have never consciously published 
an untruth, turned my back upon a friend, or been 
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wilfully ungenerous or unforgiving towards an opponent, 
and that though in the retrospect I could point out 
several occasions on which, if I had been more supple, 
I should have gained a temporary advantage, I find on 
the whole no reason to regret my attachment to my own 
principles or my obedience to my own impulses and 
convictions of duty. 

Carlton Edwards. 
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